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Mixitary education has been regarded by all nations, 
whether barbarous or civilized, as an important measure of 
national policy. Although science in the management of 
armies and the conduct of battles was displayed by the great 
generals of antiquity, whether leading hordes from the desert 
or at the head of disciplined soldiers, yet the camp was the 
only school where the elements of military knowledge were 
taught. Early education was directed rather to the develop- 
ment of physical power and the cultivation of patriotic senti- 
ments, than to the acquisition of scientific principles which 
could be afterwards practically used. But when liberty was 
destroyed by the lust of conquest, when mercenaries were 
employed by the state, and citizenship ceased to be required 
of a soldier, when the ranks of the army were recruited from 
the refuse of the people, and war, although ‘‘ improved into 
an art, was degraded into a trade,”’ patriotism was no longer 
an essential element of military education. 

The invention of gunpowder, by revolutionizing war, pro- 
duced a greater change in the military education of youth. 
Physical strength was of little avail against invisible mes- 
sengers of death. Armor encumbered, instead of defending, 
the wearer. Battles were gained more by skill and less by 
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courage. Strategy took the place of personal daring. Sci- 
ence, brought to the attack of a fortified place, calculates to 
a day the period of its reduction, and renders a parallel to 
the siege of Troy, of Veii, or of Numantia, impossible in 
modern times. Positions are more important than numbers ; 
and although the larger will always overcome the smaller 
force where the disparity is great, yet the campaigns of the 
mighty captain, who ‘‘ chained to his biography the history 
of Europe,” demonstrate that the power of mind, whether 

original as the inspiration of genius, or acquired through the 
instrumentality of education, does more for the success of 
military operations, than the magnitude of an army, the per- 
fection of its appointments, or the valor of the troops. 

The superiority of science was amply shown during the 
seventeenth century, in the campaigns of 'Turenne, and by 
the exploits of Marlborough in the commencement, and the 
achievements of Frederic in the middle, of the eighteenth 
century ; and war was even then elevated from the rank of 
an art to the dignity of a science. ‘The necessity of early 
scientific education was not, however, fully comprehended. 
Although George the Second, in 1741, had founded the 
Royal Military College at Woolwich, and elementary 
schools existed also in France, Russia, and Austria, they 
had acquired no practical importance. ‘The subject did not 
receive the attention it deserved until the French Revolu- 
tion had desolated Europe, — until nations began to tremble 
for their independent existence, and the propagandism of 
France shook to its base every throne on the continent. 
During that period, the Polytechnic School was erected, 
military colleges were founded in England, and this country, 
urged by the ‘recommendations of its great men and the ex- 
perience of its Revolution, established “the national institution 
at West Point. 

This institution has lately been the object of much cen- 
sure, and the tenor of the objections advanced against it 
shows that its character is misunderstood. We believe the 
existence of this Academy to be essential to the national 
safety and honor, and that it deserves the cordial support of 
the American people. SBelieving, also, that opposition will 
cease when accurate information concerning it shall be gen- 
erally diffused, we propose to give a statement of its interior 
organization and management, in greater detail than has 
hitherto appeared in print. 
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A Cadet is a warrant officer of the army, holding a rank 
intermediate between the highest class of non-commissioned 
officers and the lowest class of subalterns. The students at 
the Military Academy are, therefore, a corps of United 
States officers, subject to the orders of the President, like 
other members of the army. ‘The engineers are stationed 
at West Point, which is a military post, and, together with 
certain professors and teachers appointed by law, they con- 
stitute the Academy. ‘The Cadets are a part of the Kn- 
gineer Corps, the commandant of which is the Inspector 
of the School. ‘The Superintendent is appointed from this 
corps, and no officer, except the inspector, can command at 
the post but as his subordinate. 

The Military Academy is not merely a college, from 
which, as from other institutions, a student can withdraw at 
his option. It is a military post, to which warrant officers 
are ordered at the discretion of the President, to receive 
practical and scientific military instruction. ‘The Cadets 
may, at any period, be detached from this post to perform 
services of any other nature, at any other place. Like all 
officers or soldiers, they are bound to perform the duty re- 
quired of them so long as the President chooses to require 
it. Upon entering the army as Cadets, they sign an enlist- 
ment and take the oath of allegiance like common soldiers, 
their period of enlistment being eight years instead of five. 
They receive a pay of twenty-eight dollars per month, and 
are subjected to the Army Regulations, to the Rules and 
Articles of War, and to trial and punishment by a garrison 
or general court-martial. When dismissed, they are ‘‘ dis- 
missed from the service of the United States,’ and, upon 
graduating, they are promoted to a higher rank. Although 
resignations are seldom refused, neither a Cadet nor a com- 
missioned officer has any absolute right to be discharged. 
The engagement of the former to serve for eight years, 
therefore, imposes upon him no greater obligation to remain 
in the service, than if he had receiv ed a commission instead 
of a warrant. It may, however, deter those from joining 
the Academy, who do not intend to adopt the profession of 
arms, and, by rendering discreditable an attempt to violate 
their original contract, cause them to remain in the service 
longer than was formerly the case. 

The number of Cadets is limited by a late law to one for 
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each Congressional District and Territory, and ten to be 
taken at large, making about two hundred and forty in all. 
Warrants are conferred by the President, on nomination by - 
the Secretary of War. Candidates are presented to the 
Secretary by the members of Congress, who make their se- 
lections from the applicants in their districts according to 
their own principles. ‘Those nominated at large are ap- 
pointed without reference to their place of residence, and 
thus the sons of persons who, being in the employment of 
the government, have no fixed domicile, are enabled to en- 
joy the benefits of the Academy. 

Candidates are ordered to repair to West Point and re- 
port themselves to the Superintendent, between the Ist and 
20th of June in each year. ‘They are there quartered in 
the barracks, instructed in the school of the soldier, and 
those branches of knowledge required for admission, which 
are very few, being only the rudiments of an indifferent Eng- 
lish education. ‘hey must be at least sixteen years old, 
and not over twenty-one, not less than five feet high, and 
must not be deformed, nor afflicted with any disease or in- 
firmity which would render them unfit for military service. 
Any boy of three years’ standing in any public school of 
Massachusetts is qualified, in point of information, to enter 
the Military Academy. ‘Though some individuals from the 
Atlantic States have received warrants after a successful 
and distinguished collegiate course, yet the character of the 
institution is so popular and democratic, that instances are 
not infrequent, where the necessary arithmetical knowledge 
is almost wholly gained in the two or three weeks of prelim- 
inary instruction. Some of the brightest ornaments of the 
Academy were rejected upon their first attempts to enter, 
and finally succeeded only by close application, during the 
time of encampment, in qualifying themselves to pass an 
examination in September, which is sometimes allowed. 

The organization of the corps is two-fold, having separate 
objects in view. In reference to instruction, the Cadets are 
divided into four classes. The class corresponding to the 
freshmen in a college is called the Fourth; the graduating 
members, corresponding to the seniors, form the First class. 
Each class is divided into a convenient number of sections, 
according to the ascertained order of their merit, the divis- 
ions being distinct for different subjects of study. 
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The military character of the corps is that of an infantry 
battalion of four companies.. A commissioned officer of the 
army, styled ‘‘ Commandant of Cadets,” assisted by four 
Lieutenants, is charged with the internal police and disci- 
pline of the corps. Each company has its complement of 
officers permanently appointed from the Cadets themselves. 
These appointments are conferred by the Superintendent 
upon those who have been most active and soldierlike in the 
performance of their duties, and most exemplary in their 
deportment, but without reference to merit in studies. The 
Captains and Lieutenants are usually selected from the First, 
the Sergeants from the Second, and the Corporals from the 
Third class. ‘The Fourth, and those of the other classes 
who have not received appointments, constitute the rank and 
file. Strict military etiquette is observed towards these 
officers by the other Cadets on duty, and they exercise an 
important influence in the discipline of the school. 

Upon all occasions, when the corps, or a portion of it, is 
under arms, the officers perform the usual military services. 
The Captains and Lieutenants serve their tours of guard 
according to the Army Regulations. ‘The officer of the day 
has the particular supervision and command of the guard, 
is present at parades and roll-calls for military purposes 
during his tour, and takes the names of absentees, and is re- 
sponsible for public property deposited in the guard-room. 
Kach company and its quarters are under the instruction of 
an Assistant Instructer of Tactics, being divided into sub- 
divisions intrusted to the immediate care of a Cadet officer, 
who is at all times responsible for the preservation of good 
order. [ach room is in charge of one of its inmates, styled 
the ‘* orderly,”? who is answerable to the superintendent of 
his subdivision. For the purposes of meals, the battalion is 
arranged into squads corresponding to the number of tables. 
The ‘* squad marcher”’ is generally a Cadet officer, who acts 
as carver, and is charged with the preservation of order at 
his particular table. ‘T’he highest Cadet Captain, assisted 
by one or more subordinates, is superintendent of the mess 
hall. He conducts the battalion to and from meals, pre- 
serves order in the hall, and enforces observance of the mess 
regulations. 

Upon the faithfulness of these officers much of the disci- 
pline depends, and the degree of faithfulness is proportioned 
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to the military spirit of the corps. Their duties are strictly 
defined ; and undue exercise of authority, or a captious, 
domineering manner, is restrained by what may be termed 
the public opinion of the corps. But im so large a body of 
young men, there will always be some who cannot appreciate 
the necessity of observing minute regulations, and others 
who continually violate them from carelessness or design. 
The Cadet officers are, therefore, necessarily brought at 
times into collision with their companions, and compelled 
by occasional violations of prescribed rules, or accidental 
departures from established etiquette, to neglect their duty, 
or to report a friend or a messmate. 

These effects of the system have induced some to think 
that one Cadet should not be required to inform against an- 
other. ‘The Board of Visiters, whose report at the June 
examination of the last year will be found amongst the docu- 
ments placed at the head of this article, in reference to this 
subject use the following language. 


“The duty of supervising and reporting upon the conduct of 
equals and associates is at once difficult and invidious; and 
were it possible to hope that youthful virtue would not some- 
times yield to the pressing temptations which must beset it, 
there might still be reason to doubt, whether the most exact and 
rigorous fulfilment of such a duty can be favorable to the char- 


acter, either of him who reports, or of those who are reported?” 


That some plausible objections may be urged against the 

system is not denied. ‘T’he experience of more than thirty 
years, however, has proved it, on the whole, to be highly 
advantageous. ‘I'he organization of the corps as a battalion 
could not otherwise be maintained, nor could the students 
acquire a practical knowledge of discipline ; by which is 
understood method and order in performing whatever is re- 
quired of a soldier. ‘I'he system also offers great induce- 
ments to correct deportment, and raises to a high standard 
the military spirit of the corps. ‘The Cadet officers never 
act as spies. ‘Treacherous information would be despised, 
and no instances of it have ever occurred. When not on 
duty, there is no distinction between the officers and the 
other Cadets ; at other times, the distinction is well under- 
stood and properly maintained. 

The studies pursued at the Academy are, for the most 
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part, scientific. General literature, the languages, except 
French, belles lettres, and the classics form no part of the 
course. Some misapprehension has existed on this subject, 
and a detailed account may therefore be interesting. 

The course may be considered under three heads ; the 
first relating to military affairs, the second to scientific, and 
the third to miscellaneous subjects. ‘The first division com- 
prehends infantry tactics and military police, artillery tactics, 
the theory and practice of gunnery, pyrotechny, including 
the actual manufacture of all the different fireworks and 
combustible materials used in war, fencing, and horseman- 
ship. ‘The second division comprehends mathematics, in- 
cluding algebra, geometry, trigonometry, mensuration, de- 
scriptive geometry and the applications of it, analytical 
geometry, and the differential and integral calculus. It also 
embraces chemistry, mineralogy and geology, natural and 
experimental philosophy, including statics, dynamics, hy- 
drostatics, hydrodynamics, the phenomena of magnetism, 
electro-magnetism, and light, with the construction and use 
of the instruments necessary to illustrate their principles, and 
a very minute course of astronomy. Engineering and the 
science of war are taught, comprehending such a course of 
civil engineering as to form an admirable basis for the edu- 
cation of a professional man in constructing common roads, 
railroads, canals, bridges, and harbours. Permanent and 
field fortification, the composition and organization of ar- 
mies, castrametation, and the principles of strategy, are also 
thoroughly taught. ‘The third division includes instruction 
in the French language, drawing, English grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, geography, modern and ancient history, moral phi- 
losophy, and political science. 

This extensive course is well learned by every graduate. 
The time allotted for study and recitation is never more than 
ten, nor less than nine, hours every day from September to 
June. Some individuals, wishing by any sacrifice to meet 
the demands of the institution, have devoted to study a much 
longer time, encroaching even upon the period assigned for 
sleep. This severe application occasionally injures the 
health ; but methodical habits, temperate living, and regular 
exercise generally remedy the evil. 

The method of instruction adopted at the Academy is 
peculiar and well calculated to make the students familiar 
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with the whole course. In those subjects relating to military 
affairs, the instruction is almost entirely practical. Imme- 
diately after the annual June examination, the Cadets go 
into camp, where they remain until the 28th of August. 
‘The camp is a school of practice, there being no recitations 
during its continuance, except upon a few military subjects 
by the first class. From the 15th of March to the Ist of 
November of every year, there is one drill, and during the 
time of encampment there are several drills, every day. 
Recitations in tactics are confined to the first class, but the 
continual performance of manceuvres renders each Cadet so 
well acquainted with them, that long before he graduates lie 
is competent to instruct a battalion, and could as easily for- 
get his alphabet, at any period of his life, as the evolutions 
and words of command of infantry tactics. 

The Academic year is divided into two terms, the first 
extending from September to January, the second from 
January to June. During these two periods, the Cadets 
study the subjects named under the second and third heads. 
In mathematics, philosophy, and engineering, the instruction 
is proportioned to the capacity of the students in the differ- 
ent sections, the more profound and difficult investigations 
being reserved for the higher sections. Hach department 
has its chief, who is charged with the general direction of 
the class in that department. Every instructer keeps a 
daily memorandum of the progress of his pupils and of their 
relative merit. At the end of the week, he makes a report 
to the head of his department, who returns it, with that 
of the section under his immediate care, to the Superin- 
tendent. From the weekly class-reports a consolidated 
report of progress during the month is made up and for- 
warded to the Inspector, who transmits an abstract of it 
to the parent or guardian of each Cadet. ‘The weekly 
reports show the character of every recitation during the 
week. Each Cadet is required to give such explanations at 
the black-board as to satisfy the instructer that the lesson 
is understood, as well as committed to memory. A num- 
ber indicating the merit of the recitation is affixed to the 
pupil’s name according to a designated scale. ‘The sum of 
his marks determines his comparative and absolute standing 
for the week. Should he fall below the required standard, 
he is transferred to a lower section ; and should he rise 
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above it, he is promoted to a higher one ; but no transfers 
are made from class to class, except in regular progression, 
or by turning those who appear deficient into the class below. 
At the end of each term, there is an examination, at which 
the attainments of every Cadet undergo an elaborate, search- 
ing, and severe investigation. From his appearance upon 
these occasions, connected with the recorded results of his 
daily recitations, his relative merit is determined in the dif- 
ferent branches of the course. 

At the first January examination after the new Cadets 
enter, their probation terminates. ‘Those who pass it satis- 
factorily receive their warrants. ‘Those who have failed to 
make due proficiency, or whose general conduct is unsatis- 
factory, are recommended for discharge. If a Cadet fail to 
pass a good examination in June, he is ‘‘ found deficient ”’ 
and not permitted to proceed with his class. If his defi- 
ciency be attributable to incapacity or inattention, he is dis- 
charged ; otherwise, he is allowed to make a second attempt 
in the class which overtakes him. A second failure insures 
his discharge. At this examination, the names of the Ca- 
dets are arranged in the order of ‘‘ aggregate merit,’’ as de- 
termined for each from his merit in the various subjects of 
study. This roll is published, and the names of the first 
five of each class are reported to the Department of War 
for insertion in the Army Register, with a statement of the 
studies in which they excel. At the end of the course, the 
graduating class receive diplomas signed by the Academic 
Board. Their names are presented to the Secretary of 
War, with recommendations for commissions in the army. 
In reference to their promotion, the class is divided into 
three sections. ‘Those in the first, only, are deemed com- 
petent to perform the duties of military engineers, and are 
recommended for any corps they may select. Those in 
the second division may select any corps, except that of the 
military engineers ; and those in the third, are confined to 
the infantry and dragoons. ‘The relative rank of the gradu- 
ates corresponds with their standing on the merit roll. 
Should there be no vacancy in the corps selected, they are 
attached to it with brevets of second lieutenants. 

To the method of instruction, uniting the schemes of the 
school and of the university, the success of the Academy is 
chiefly owing. It is the great fault of most colleges, that the 
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students individually receive but slight attention. Explana- 
tions directed to produce a perfect comprehension of the les- 
son, and adapted to the capacity of each individual, are sel- 
dom, if ever, bestowed. Difficult parts of a course are often 
slighted, and such a superficial knowledge acquired of the 
subjects, as to render a diploma no certain criterion of 
knowledge. At West Point, the reputation of each instruc- 
ter depends upon the success of his section. Each pupil 
undergoes a daily examination, and does not go through 
a merely formal recitation. Great pains are bestowed to 
make him understand, as well as recollect, what he studies. 
Kvery Cadet who passes from one class to another has 
sufficiently proved that he is acquainted with the course. 
A diploma from the Military Academy affords conclusive 
evidence, that the owner of it, when he graduated, had a 
thorough knowledge of every thing taught in the institution. 
During term time, only about two hours a day, with 
Saturday afternoon, are allowed for recreation. In camp, 
nearly all the time not occupied with military duties is thus 
employed. The class about commencing their third year 
are allowed furloughs from the end of the examination to the 
last of August, if their demerit for the preceding year does 
not exceed 150. ‘The hotel, which is freely visited on ob- 
taining leave, affords the principal source of amusement. 
Fifteen years since, West Point having no public house was 
a place of comparatively little resort, and the corps resided 
there in almost total seclusion. ‘The hotel has produced a 
great and beneficial change upon the character of the Cadets, 
by affording them the advantage of cultivated and refined 
female society. ‘This intercourse relieves the monotony of 
military duty, and has changed the summer from a period of 
wearisome idleness to one of rational amusement. It has 
improved the manners, enlarged the ideas, and elevated the 
morale of the students very perceptibly to those whose ex- 
perience, twenty years since, enables them to judge of the 
effects of the opposite system, which then prevailed. Rec- 
reation, however, is never sufiered to interfere with the 
punctilious performance of duties. A young lady is not un- 
frequently surprised to see her partner abruptly quit her 
side, and hasten, at the beat of drum, to answer to his name 
at the roll-call. 
Discipline is maintained by a system of punishments, not 
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severe, but rigidly enforced. They consist of privation of 
recreation, extra tours of guard, reprimands, arrests, or con- 
finement to room or tent, which are inflicted by the Super- 
intendent or with his approbation ; confinement in the light or 
dark prison, inflicted by the sentence of a garrison court- 
martial ; and dismission, with the privilege of resigning, or 
public dismission, by sentence of a general court-martial. 
Besides the less severe punishments, every offence brings 
with it consequences, which, like the pangs of remorse, are 
felt by the offender through his future life, — its effects upon 
his final standing in his class. This subject has been en- 
tirely misunderstood, and justice to the Academy requires 
that it should be minutely explained. 

Every offence against standing regulations, occasional or- 
ders, or what may be called the military common law, such 
as violations of etiquette or unsoldierly behaviour, is reported 
to the Commandant. If the offender cannot satisfactorily ex- 
cuse himself, the report is registered against him. Offences 
are divided into seven classes, each one comprehending those 
of equal magnitude and represented by a number. In the 
first year, ten stands for the highest and one for the lowest 
degree of ‘‘criminality.”” For each succeeding year, the 
rate is increased by adding one-sixth for the second, one- 
third for the third, and one-half for the fourth year. The 
total demerit is indicated by ‘‘ the sum of the products of 
the number of offences of each class, by the number which 
expresses the criminality of one offence of that class.” If 
this sum is more than 200, the offender is deficient in con- 
duct and is recommended for discharge. At the June ex- 
amination, the demerit of each graduate, during his whole 
Academic term, connected with his merit in the different 
subjects of study, is considered in determining his standing. 
‘Thorough knowledge of the course, alone, does not secure to 
a Cadet the highest rank in his class. His general behaviour 
sensibly affects his final success. He is urged by its great 
and permanent influence to render, during his Academic 
career, that conscientious and scrupulous obedience which 
is the basis of a military character. 

The conduct roll has been appealed to by the enemies of 
the Academy, as proving the conduct of the corps to be 
very bad. A little reflection will show that the accusation 
is entirely unjust. The offences registered on this roll im- 
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ply no moral delinquency. Carelessness and inattention, 
which elsewhere are considered as unimportant, are faults in 
the Military Academy. Literal, implicit, unhesitating obe- 
dience is inculcated as the first ‘obligation of a soldier, and 
such strict regard is required to every demand of discipline, 
that, if it were exacted in a college, it would raise a rebel- 
lion. The Cadet who appears in slovenly costume on mili- 
tary duty commits a breach of military propriety. Habitual 
negligence in small matters of a similar nature, indicated by 
a demerit of 200, shows him to be unfit for a service which 
requires attention to the minutia of discipline, and freedom 
from the disgrace of immorality. Yet his conduct might ex- 
hibit no serious fault, and might be consistent with the high- 
est moral qualities. ‘Ihe conduct roll is the index princi- 
pally of small offences. It shows not ‘‘ criminality,’? which 
is far too strong a term, but delinquency. It registers not 
mala in se, but mala prohibita. ‘I'he young man whose 
conduct is of the worst description is generally free from 
those vices which characterize some institutions. He is 
punished for faults unnoticed in a college, but properly cen- 
surable in a military school. The report of an offence is 
thus, in itself, a serious punishment, which no other penalty 
inflicted on the offender is allowed to mitigate. He always 
undergoes a double, and sometimes a treble penalty for one 
transgression. Of this system the board observe : 


** A benignant influence would be applied to the minds of 
these young men, if they could be made to feel, when they have 
once offended, that contrition and amendment will secure obli- 
vion for the past, and that their ultimate standing, when they 
leave the Academy and enter on life, will not be fatally or very 
injuriously affected by the delinquencies of their earlier and 
more inexperienced years.” ..... ‘* It is believed, that a sys- 
tem of moral and even military training will prove salutary and 
powerful, in proportion as the more generous sentiments of our 
nature are enlisted in its support, and the animating influence of 
hope and love substituted for the chilling effects of fear.” 


In this opinion we concur. The system of punishments 
is altogether too severe. One penalty for a fault is every- 
where else considered sufficient. If a specific punishment 
is inflicted, the offence ought not to affect the future stand- 
ing of the offender. Only those gross violations of military 
discipline, which indicate a radical defect in military spirit, 
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ought to carry with them such lasting consequences. If, 
however, experience has proved that such a punishment is 
the most effectual in maintaining subordination, then specific 
penalties ought never to be inflicted, except in extreme 
cases, to produce reformation. ‘To sentence a young man 
to half a dozen extra tours of guard in camp, where he is 
obliged to walk post eight hours out of the twenty-four, once 
in every five days, in the ordinary performance of his duty, 
and, after proclaiming his bad conduct first to his parents, 
and then to the world, to degrade him in his class beside, is 
pursuing small offences with a degree of severity unheard-of 
in any other civil or military code. 

A general view of the discipline presents many features 
peculiar to this Academy, arising from its military character. 
Its severity is apparent from the foregoing account. In 
whatever situation a Cadet is placed, he is observed by 
some superior. If he is on military duty, he is watched by 
military officers, from the colonel to the corporal ; if at 
meals, the supervision extends from the commandant of the 
mess hall to the carver at the table; if in his room, from the 
Superintendent to a sentinel, from the officer of the day to 
the orderly ; if at recitation, from the Professor to the sec- 
tion marcher. Under such close inspection, every violation 
of orders must be known to some one whose duty is to re- 
port it. Military deportment being every where required, it 
insensibly becomes a fixed habit ; and strict attention to 
regulations is enforced by the certain consequences of de- 
tected delinquencies. 

The most remarkable effect of the system appears in the 
natural emulation which it excites. A commission in the 
Engineers is the greatest reward which the Academy offers, 
because the duties of this corps are the most scientific, and 
a member of it is qualified for one of the best professions in 
the country. The energies of the ablest students, in each 
class, are therefore exerted to the utmost to secure it. The 
Engineers consist of only forty-three officers, all but one 
having graduated at West Point with the first honors. Al- 
though the higher officers left the Academy many years 
since, when the course of instruction was far less extensive, 
and the standard of merit much lower, than at present, they 
have established an enviable reputation for theoretical and 
practical acquirements. ‘The more recent graduates were 
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commissioned after four years of assiduous and successful 
application to an extensive course of scientific studies, with 
a profound knowledge of the subjects taught, and a remark- 
able aptitude for making further acquisitions under the direc- 
tion of their distinguished superiors. It seldom happens that 
more than one out of a class receives a commission in this 
corps, and the most distinguished student is sometimes en- 
dowed with a rare union of intellect and industry, which 
enables him to place competition at defiance. But, gen- 
erally, the difference in the capacities of the first five is 
small, and they strive for superiority with their whole mental 
and physical power. ‘The desire of standing high upon the 
published roll is more or less operative upon the rest of the 
class, according to personal ambition. ‘Those who are lowest 
strain every nerve to attain the prescribed minimum of merit, 
that they may not be overtaken by the class below them ; for 
it is a peculiar feature in the government of the Academy, 
that no one is allowed to proceed with his class, who has not 
attained a certain standard of merit. ‘The army requires 
not only those who are willing, but those who have proved 
themselves able, to perform its duties. As several are an- 
nually dropped from the roll, every Cadet is thus compelled 
to put forth his whole strength, not merely to save his dis- 
tance, but to obtain the best standing which his abilities per- 
mit ; for he foresees its important influence on his future life. 
These incentives produce such extreme anxiety, that at 
the June examination, when the standing for the year is de- 
termined, students have been known to faint. 

The repeated scrutiny to which each class is subjected 
secures to the army an annual accession of able men, whose 
merit has been tested. Every graduate possesses an inti- 
mate knowledge of the required studies, and has acquired 
a habit of application and perseverance highly valuable, 
whatever may be his future occupations. Severe intellec- 
tual labor sometimes depresses the youthful spirit, but per- 
manent injury is never produced. ‘The strength of consti- 
tution, the habits of thought, and general character, there 
acquired, are ample compensation for temporary incon- 
venience, and place this school much above any other in the 
country. 

Such is the organization of the Military Academy. In 
the extent of its course of instruction, and the thoroughness 
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with which it is pursued, it surpasses the English military 
institutions, and at least equals, if it does not excel, the Po- 
lytechnic School at Paris. ‘he slight requisitions for ad- 
mission, in a country where education is so generally dif- 
fused, place it within the reach of the humblest applicant, 
and form a contrast with the exclusiveness of the French 
institution, which requires of candidates a large amount of 
mathematical knowledge. 

The objections against the Academy are not formidable, 
when candidly considered. We shall briefly allude to the 
most prominent, especially noticing those advanced in New- 
Kngland. It has been said, that the Military Academy is 
unnecessary ; but a little reflection will show that this as- 
sertion is founded in error. ‘The efficiency of an army de- 
pends upon the ability of its officers. Mere courage, though 
patriotism may elevate it to enthusiasm, can seldom, in 
modern times, win a battle or reduce a fort. War has 
become a science of much detail, requiring a knowledge of 
many other sciences, before it can be successfully conducted. 
“ven the small army on the peace establishment of the 
United States is divided into several corps, each having 
its own arrangement and charged with its own duties. The 
single arm of Military Engineering demands an amount of 
information, which it is the labor of a life to acquire. A 
knowledge of the French and German languages is required, 
that the engineer may have ready access to the great re- 
positories of military learning. The large and elaborate 
drawings of the various works on our seacoast show the 
necessity of mathematical acquirements. Chemistry, min- 
eralogy, and geology are employed in the selection, preser- 
vation, and manufacture of materials ; while the science and 
skill required advantageously to choose the site and deter- 
mine the form of the structure, the number, power, and po- 
sition of its arms, are not appreciated by those who per- 
ceive in a fortification only a mass of irregular stone-walls, 
with a multitude of heavy guns frowning from their summits, 
and a labyrinth of curious arches, which any mason appears 
competent to construct. ‘To a certain point, military 
knowledge is the same for all branches of military service ; 
but every department demands, both in peace and war, a 
kind of learning peculiar to itself. ‘The point of separation 
is where theory ceases and practice begins. Unless this 
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country shall become non-combatant in principle, as well as 
peaceful in policy, and therefore discharge its troops and 
raze its fortifications, it must always maintain some armed 
force, so organized, that, on sudden emergencies, it may be 
quickly and effectively increased. Officers educated for the 
service, with information and practical skill beyond the 
power of civilians to attain, must be ready, when circum- 
stances require, to discipline citizens into soldiers, to direct 
and execute combined operations, and to perform the num- 
berless practical details devolving upon the various corps 
of a large and active force. Experience has amply demon- 
strated, that militia cannot be relied upon against a disci- 
plined enemy. The histories of the Revolution and the Late 
War show, that this force is wasteful and insubordinate in 
quarters, timorous and uncertain in the field. The volun- 
teer companies in this part of the country are, it is true, for 
the most part, well armed and drilled. ‘They present, on 
occasional parades, such a martial appearance, their equip- 
ments are so perfect, and their spirit so abundant, that we 
are apt to imagine that such well-trained corps would be as 
formidable in war as they are magnificent in peace. ‘The 
commanders, generally, understand perfectly the school 
of the soldier, of the company, and even of the battalion ; 
but their daily habits do not permit them to acquire further 
knowledge. A company is seldom manceuvred by itself, 
and even less frequently in connexion with others. Infan- 
try, cavalry, and artillery are never exercised together, nor 
is the relation of these different arms to each other in the 
‘real business of fighting.” practically taught. Acquaint- 
ance with evolutions is only a small part of what an officer 
requires in actual service. The knowledge needed can be 
obtained only by long study and continued application. 

The design of the Military Academy is, to supply the 
army with men practically and theoretically educated to per- 
form all the duties of its several arms. Such is the sole 
end of the course of studies. Nothing is taught unconnected 
with that object. Graduates occasionally become civil en- 
gineers, or professors in colleges. ‘Their education qualifies 
them honorably and usefully to fill such stations : but these 
are merely incidental results. ‘I'he Academy is maintained 
only to insure the efficiency of the army in the ability of its 
officers. If it be conceded, that military education is re- 
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quired for military men,—and so plain a proposition can hard- 
ly be denied, — some institution, where such education may 
be had, is essential to the country, while the possibility of 
foreign war exists. When private seminaries shall afford 
the necessary instruction, it will be time to canvass the ex- 
pediency of destroying the national school. 

Other opponents of the Academy, admitting the neces- 
sity of such an institution, assert that its original design is 
wholly perverted, because very few graduates enter the ser- 
vice. ‘The nation, they say, thus gratuitously instructs 
young men, who return it no equivalent. ‘That many resign 
their commissions after leaving the Academy is not denied ; 
but the number of these is somewhat exaggerated. ‘The 
catalogue, up to July Ist, 1842, registers 1167 graduates, 
of whom 168 died, and 24 were killed in service ; up to 
January Ist, 1843, 421 had resigned. Of these, 92 had 
served from ten to twenty-two years, and 229 from two to 
nine years, before leaving the army. ‘The Florida war, by 
ruining their health, forced probably more than one hun- 
dred officers to abandon the service. Under all these circum- 
stances, less than one half of the graduates have resigned in 
the forty years during which the Academy has existed. If 
this proportion be too large, the fault is chargeable to the 
President, who accepts or refuses resignations according to 
his views of the interests of the army. The only fair argu- 
ment to be drawn from the frequency of resignations is, 
that the Academy furnishes more graduates than are re- 
quired, an objection easily obviated, by reducing the number 
of annual appointments. Fairly considered, this frequency of 
resignations is no evil, but ‘an important advantage. ‘The 
country does not Jose the money it has expended, nor a 
return for the education it has bestowed, although every 
graduate does not retain his commission. The true policy 
of a nation, which depends for defence on troops whose 
greatest merit is their patriotism, is to diffuse widely a 
knowledge of military science. ‘This, to some extent, is 
done, by annually sending from West Point a large number 
of young men, well grounded in all the knowledge which an 
officer requires. 

For these reasons, Congress has been repeatedly urged 
to increase the number of military schools. President Madi- 
son, in his annual message to the first session of the four- 
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teenth Congress, recommended the enlargement of the insti- 
tution at West Point, and the establishment of others in 
different sections of the country. At the next session, a 
bill creating three other schools was introduced and re- 
jected. In 1817, it was proposed to establish one in South 
Carolina, one at Harper’s Ferry, and a third at Newport, 
Kentucky. In 1820, a motion was made in the House 
of Representatives, that a National Armory and Military 
School be established somewhere in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers, and the preamble to the motion as- 
signed as a reason for it, that the North had an Academy 
where ‘‘a proper number of her sons are taught the military 
art,’ and that the disbursement of money for similar pur- 
poses would benefit the West. Had these attempts suc- 
ceeded, perhaps the opposition to the Academy, which 
commenced in the Western and Southern States, would 
cease to exist. ‘Ihe Western people are not generally ene- 
mies of the Academy. Declamatory speeches are occa- 
sionally made against it by members of Congress coming 
from that quarter ; but the bitterness manifested by them 
arises, in many cases, from their jealousy of the North, and, 
in several instances, can be distinctly traced to personal 
motives. He would commit a great mistake, who should 
suppose that these speeches indicated the state of popular 
opinion in the West. 

The opposite objection is not unfrequently urged. It is 
said, that too many graduates enter the service; that the 
Academy monopolizes the army ; that no one can receive a 
commission unless he has passed through its ordeal. This 
objection savors somewhat of that advanced by the French 
Jacobins against the Polytechnic School, — that republican 
equality was infringed, by appointing to the public service 
men qualified to perform the duties. But the fact asserted is 
not true. Should any citizen elsewhere obtain the knowledge 
required for becoming an officer, no law prevents him from 
being commissioned. It is true, that most of the officers are 
graduates ; out of 733 on the last Army Register, 554 
were Cadets. But the Academy cannot be said to monopo- 
lize appointments in the army, until they have been refused 
to individuals as well qualified as the graduates. Lieuten- 
ants are occasionally commissioned, who have had no pre- 
liminary military education ; a course which the public in- 
terest demands should be of infrequent occurrence. 
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An objection of another character has been repeatedly 
mentioned. In June, 1842, the legislature of Connecticut 
passed a resolve, that the Academy was ‘‘aristocratic and 
anti-republican,’’? and ought to be abolished, because ‘‘ a 
very large portion of the Cadets” ‘‘ are the sons of wealthy 
and influential men, who, by the interposition of members 
of Congress, obtain situations in that institution, to the almost 
total exclusion of poor and less influential men, regardless 
alike of qualifications and merit.”” In January last, a con- 
vention of militia officers advocated the destruction of the 
Academy for similar reasons, their hostility being excited, 
probably, by a comparison of the army with the militia offi- 
cers. Maine recently followed the lead of Connecticut, 
and, during the last winter, a memorial against the Acade- 
my, founded on the same misapprehension of its character, 
was presented to the legislature of Massachusetts. ‘These 
movements, indicating an organized opposition, are in imita- 
tion of the example set by ‘Tennessee and Ohio, the former 
having attacked the Academy, on the same grounds, in 
1833, and the latter in 1834. 

The charge rests upon the truth of certain alleged facts. 
If all that is asserted is true, we admit the conclusion. The 
question is, therefore, entirely one of fact, to be decided 
by evidence. ‘That every young man, who receives an ap- 
pointment, receives it by the ‘‘ interposition of a member of 
Congress,’’ cannot be denied. Such is the mode of select- 
ing candidates ; whether good or bad, it is the law, and 
can be altered when its operation is shown to be injurious. 
The last clause of the charge is mere declamation. No 
‘¢ qualifications ”’ are required for admission to West Point, 
except the mere rudiments of an education. It would be 
difficult to find in New England a boy sixteen years old, 
whether the son of a rich or a poor man, who does not pos- 
sess them. It will not be said, that no young men but 
those ignorant of these rudiments receive appointments ; 
yet if that be not the case, this part of the charge amounts 
to nothing ; for the only ‘‘ qualifications or merit,’? which 
the appointing power has a right to regard, are those re- 
quired by law. 

The allegations to be proved by the opponents of the 
Academy are reduced, then, to the following ; that the sons 
of rich and influential men almost totally exclude the sons 
of poor and less influential persons. 
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We will not stop to ask, whether this accusation is found- 
ed on inquiry, or whether it is preferred at random, to ex- 
cite hostility against the institution in the minds of those who 
follow their leaders, without troubling themselves to investi- 
gate the truth. Nor will we pause to conjecture, whether 
party fervor may not somewhat have distorted facts, or ob- 
scured the judgment, or whether individual pene a 
may not lurk at the bottom of these resolutions, and 1 
fluence be deprecated in one instance, because in sine it 
failed of its object. The Board of Visiters, whose report 
we have quoted, completely refute this stale charge, by 
publishing the facts as ascertained by them after official in- 
vestigation. They observe, 


‘*‘' That apprehensions have been entertained, that the Acade- 
my is open rather to the sons of the wealthy and powerful, than 
to those of all classes of our citizens. Their personal observa- 
tions, however, and the inquiries they have made as a Board, 
satisfy them that this impression is without foundation. ‘They 
have met more than one hundred young men from all parts of 
the country, who have received appointments within the last 
year, and who are now awaiting their examination. No person 
can see them without feeling that they are the sons, in most 
cases, of the farmers and working men of the country; and 
several of them are known to the visiters as orphans without 
property, or as members of families in the humblest circum- 
stances. In order, however, to possess themselves more of the 
facts which pertain to this question, the board requested detailed 
information from the Superintendent, in regard to the parentage 
and pecuniary condition of the present members of the Acade- 


my.’ 

Of the whole number of Cadets, it was ascertained, that 
56 were the sons of farmers, 3 of planters, 14 of mechanics, 
5 of boarding-house or inn keepers, 12 of physicians, 27 of 
lawyers or judges, 19 of officers in the army, navy, or other 
public employments, 4 of clergymen, and 18 of merchants ; 
20 had no parents living, and 22 were fatherless. Of these, 
182 ‘‘are represented as being in indigent, reduced, or 
moderate circumstances ”’; and ‘‘ the families of 144 reside 
in the country.”’ 

Many plans have been suggested to remedy admitted evils 
in the mode of selection, but none are satisfactory. It may 
sometimes happen, that young men receive warrants by the 
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influence of political management. Were this universally 
the case, we perceive in it no just reason for destroying the 
Academy. ‘The vast patronage of government in all its 
departments is more or less devoted to political purposes. 
This great evil, debasing individual morality, and destroying 
the national character, demands immediate correction ; but 
it affords no argument against the custom-house, the post- 
office, or the navy, nor against the existence of a national 
school. If officers were commissioned from the ordinary 
walks of life, instead of coming from the Academy, the same 
corrupt influences might control the appointments. The 
mode of selection has its benefits as well as its evils. Mem- 
bers of Congress can select candidates with more regard to 
circumstances, than if the choice were vested, as formerly, 
in a central power removed from immediate connexion with 
the people. ‘The facts given above show that this is a prac- 
tical advantage. 

It is said by many, who think a Military Academy use- 
ful and even necessary, that the institution at West Point 
is a mere engine of political influence. They affirm, that 
many more appointments are annually conferred than the 
service requires ; and therefore each class must be reduced 
during its Academic term, to prevent an undue number from 
graduating. ‘I'o effect the reduction, the discipline is made 
inordinately severe, and the standard of excellence placed 
at a point unattainable, except by extraordinary talents. It 
is more than intimated, that this standard varies for differ- 
ent classes, according to their size. Many young men, it 
is said, are thus sacrificed for political causes. ‘They re- 
ceive appointments under the delusive hope, that industry 
and attention will enable them to graduate ; when it is well 
known, that one half must be turned away under any cir- 
cumstances, and thus disgraced for no fault but that of fail- 
ing to reach a fanciful perfection. This charge is supposed 
to derive support from the fact, that less than one half of 
those who are appointed Cadets receive commissions as 
lieutenants. ‘The class which entered in 1837 numbered 
82 on its first roll in 1838, of whom 52 graduated. Six 
of these were turned back from the preceding class, and thus 
only 46 of the original class were commissioned. ‘That 
which entered in 1838 numbered 85 on its first roll in 
1839, of whom 56 graduated ; two entered in 1837, leaving 
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54 of the original class. These reductions are alleged to 
be the predetermined effects of appointing many more than 
necessity requires. 

We have never seen this charge supported by evidence, 
and can answer it only by a direct denial. ‘The standard 
which every Cadet is required to attain, although high, is 
fixed. It is not arbitrarily altered to reduce a graduating 
class to the usual average. During the six years ending 
in June, 1842, the proportion discharged varied from 21 to 
45 percent. The class of 1841 furnished twenty-six, and 
that of 1842 thirty-nine, supernumerary lieutenants, or that 
number more than the service required when they graduated. 
These facts, with the uniformity of the average of dis- 
charges, remarkable when the character of the entering 
members is considered, tend strongly to prove, that the 
standard of merit is kept as near the same mark, for each 
year, as can reasonably be expected. 

We cannot admit, that the standard is unreasonably high. 
Every Cadet knows, when he enters, that he has before him 
a task of no small magnitude, in order to meet the requisi- 
tions of the Academy.’ If his friends have overrated his 
abilities, they can only blame themselves. All that he has 
a right to demand is, that he shall be impartially judged. 
The history of the institution, the experience of every one 
connected with it, and many interesting facts which we must 
omit from want of space, prove conclusively, that neither 
political nor personal influence, neither station, birth, nor 
wealth, has any power to elevate or degrade him ; but that 
capacity and good conduct are the only requisites for suc- 
cess, and are sure to obtain it. All public education, as a 
measure of policy, has in view the public, and not individual, 
advantage for its first object ; and the Military Academy 
is specially intended to raise the character and maintain the 
efficiency of an essential branch of the national service. 
The institution. is supported entirely at the public expense. 
No young man is asked to receive a warrant ; on the con- 
trary, the applications for appointments, each year, are many 
more than can be granted. ‘I'he Government offers to every 
graduate a provision for life in an honorable profession, and 
is therefore fully justified in exacting remarkable ability and 
attainments ; for, the greater the reward, the greater should 
be the price paid for it. ‘The greatest ability which the 
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country can produce is reasonably to be expected from 
each graduating class ; and we should rather increase than 
diminish the appointments, preserving the same average 
number of graduates, so that, by offering a wider field of 
choice, the qualifications of those who are annually com- 
missioned in the army may be rendered greater than they 
now are. 

Whether the advantages of the Academy, as some sup- 
pose, are purchased at too high a cost, depends upon the 
value attached to military education. ‘The appropriation 
for 1842 was $133,641. From this amount, $ 26,382 
must be deducted, being the sum paid to officers on duty 
at West Point, to which they are entitled, independently 
of the School. If the whole appropriation was used, the 
expense for 1842 was $ 107,259, or about $ 427 for each 
Cadet. Of this sum, $ 338 are for his pay and subsistence, 
$12 for his proportion of incidental charges, and $77 for 
his instruction. Considering the extent of the course, the 
thoroughness with which it is learned, and the object of the 
Academy, the cost is insignificant. 

In a fit of economy, the last Congress withheld the cus- 
tomary appropriation of ¢ 2,000 for the Board of Visiters, 
which is hereafter to be discontinued, unless specially or- 
dered. ‘This Board has had, for more than twenty years, 
the character of a popular committee. It has consisted of 
gentlemen of all occupations and professions, from every 
part of the country, annually invited by the Secretary of 
War to make ‘‘a full and free investigation of the military 
and scientific instruction of the Cadets, and of the internal 
police, discipline, and fiscal concerns of the institution ;”’ for 
which purpose every facility is afforded by the superinten- 
dent. ‘They are requested to ‘‘ communicate the result of 
their observations, with any suggestions for the improvement 
of the Academy,”’ to the Department of War. ‘Their an- 
nual reports have been very useful, in furnishing the only 
authentic and official account of the institution ever pub- 
lished, and in thus diffusing accurate, and sometimes de- 
tailed, information respecting its affairs. It is true, that 
the ‘* suggestions for improvement ”’ have been very various, 
and often whimsical; but generally the recommendations 
were valuable, and received attention. ‘The greatest bene- 
fit resulting from this annual committee is the individual in- 
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fluence of its members in dispelling much*unfounded preju- 
dice. ‘I'hey were usually men of ability and consideration, 
and they acquired, in the course of their investigations, a 
minute acquaintance with the details of the school. ‘The 
information -thus gained was widely disseminated, and did 
much to ‘‘ disarm the assaults of the ignorant.”” We re- 
gret the discontinuance of the Board, and concur with that 
last appointed, in believing, that nothing ‘¢can be a more 
effectual means of guarding the institution from abuse, and 
retaining public support, than the method now pursued of 
throwing it open annually to the most rigid inspection, and 
of inviting suggestions in regard to its welfare and improve- 
ment.’ * 

We intended to say a few words upon the constitutional 
objections to the Academy, which, although generally aban- 
doned, are sometimes zealously urged. ‘I'he account of the 
institution which we have given shows, we think, that such 
objections have no solid basis. Any one, desirous of learn- 
ing what they are, will find them mentioned, and complete- 
ly refuted, in an able article on the Military Academy, pub- 
lished in the American Quarterly Review, for September, 
1837. We will only observe, in conclusion, that if the 
people of the United States desire for their army educated 
officers ; if they would not again, as in the war of the Revo- 
lution, depend upon foreign assistance, or, as in the Last 
War, rush into conflict without preparation ; if they would 
employ their countrymen, instead of foreigners, to plan and 
construct their forts ; if they have pride in the scientific as 
well as the literary reputation of the country, they will 
cherish with affectionate regard the only scientific institu- 
tion the country affords, —an institution which Washington 
repeatedly recommended, which Adams founded, which was 
encouraged by Jefferson, enlarged by Madison, improved 
by Monroe, and which Jackson once saved from destruc- 
tion ; which has demonstrated its value by its practical re- 
sults, and which derives such support from authority, char- 
acter, and experience, as should commend it to the cordial 


regard of every patriotic American. 





* At the last session of Congress, $40,000 were appropriated for the 
purpose of erecting new barracks ; those formerly in use having become 
more uncomfortable than the cells of most State prisons. 
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Art. Il. — Report by Mr. J. P. Kennepy, from the 
Committee on Commerce. Read and laid upon the Ta- 
ble in the House of Representatives, May 28th, 1842. 
‘'wenty-seventh Congress, Second Session. 8vo. pp. 
63. 


THERE are few themes which afford a more copious sub- 
ject for remark and self-gratulation to the men of the present 
day than the increased facilities of transportation upon the 
land, and the extent to which the principal powers of the 
earth have pushed their adventures upon the sea. Jn view 
of the latter, it seems scarcely credible, that, until the middle 
of the fifteenth century, no mariner of Europe had dared to 
lose sight of his own coast ; but such is the record of histo- 
ry. ‘I'he change has been wonderful, indeed. ‘* Go where 
1 will,” says the Briton, ‘‘ my country’s flag has preceded 
me’ ; and ‘* gowhere J will,”’ says the American, ‘‘ that of 
my country is no stranger.”? ‘These flags are now worn 
by five millions of tons of merchant ships, and a half mil- 
lion of tons of armed ones ; but on the accession of queen 
Elizabeth, the whole marine of England did not exceed that 
recently owned at the commercial capital of her colony of 
New Brunswick; while at the close of her reign, the new 
world did not possess a single vessel, nor a single seaman of 
the Saxon race. 

Whatever the advance of the English shipping interest may 
have been during the reigns of James, and of his ill-fated son 
Charles, the task devolved upon Cromwell to place it on a 
broad and lasting basis. This he accomplished by the Nav- 
igation Act. ‘Those who blame as well as those who ad- 
mire the Protector, unite in praise of his genius, and in the 
opinion that this sagacious law is a monument worthy of his 
fame. ‘That he alone devised it, none, as far as we know, 
attempt to show. ‘The two rival claimants are St. John 
and Downing. ‘The evidence adduced in favor of the latter 
is strong, if not convincing. But it is by no means certain, 
that its conception belongs to either, though the act could 
hardly have found a place upon the statute-book, without the 
determined support of both.* Sir George Downing was an 





*Those who desire to pursue the inquiry as to the origin of this meas- 
ure, without the toil of consulting original authorities, will find some inter- 
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inhabitant of@alem, and a* mendber aS first class that 


graduated at Harvard University. 

Whatever his character may have been, it is admitted on 
all hands, that his talents were great, and that his influence 
with Cromwell, after he removed from America, was con- 
trolling. At most, New England owes his memory nothing 
but silence. But her strong men of the revolutionary era 
regarded it with utter detestation. His name was identified 
with a measure, which, whether he designed it so or not, 
wronged his native country, until she acquired strength to 
resist and overturn it. ‘It is affirmed by some, that the aim 
of Cromwell, in passing the Navigation Act, was ‘‘ empire,”’ 
and not **commerce.’”’ Even if it were so, — if ‘‘ empire ”’ 
was the end sought, his vision could have seen no means so 
certain as ‘‘ commerce ”’ whereby to attain it. But whatever 
were the motives of this extraordinary man, and whatever 
the secret or avowed purposes of those who shared in his 
counsels, something to relieve the distresses and encour- 
age the growth of English navigation was indispensable. 
The Dutch crowded the ports of England and of the world, 
while English vessels decayed in idleness. To compel the 
merchants to import and to export in ships of the realm was 
a measure that promised all that was desired, and such was 
the leading object of the Navigation Act. The scheme was 
simple, comprehensive, and magnificent. But the sending 
away of domestic, and the bringing home of foreign, products 
in English bottoms, navigated by Englishmen, were not to be 
accomplished by a mere declaration upon parchment. ‘The 
merchants opposed the plan, because it required them to ad- 
just the machinery of their business anew ; and the Dutch 
opposed it, because, if carried out, their supremacy upon the 
sea would come to an end. Ina word, few ‘‘ experiments” 
encountered more obstacles ; few have succeeded so well.* 





esting matter relating to it in Tudor’s Life of Otis, page 75. There is 
also an elaborate and very able article, which maintains the pretensions of 
Sir George Downing, in Hunt’s Magazine, Vol. 4, page 393, from the pen of 
the Rev. Charles W. Upham. Bancroft differs from the opinions expressed 
by Tudor, and from the argument of Upham, inasmuch as he ascribes 
the Navigation Act to St. John. 

*In 1660, the amount of British tonnage is said to have been only 
95,266. In 1774, it was 1,136,262. In 1660, British commerce is said 
also to have employed four tons of foreign, to one of national ships; but in 
1750, it employed twelve tons of British, to one ton of foreign. M‘Culloch 
dissents from the opinion defended in the text, doubting whether the Nav- 
igation Act has had the influence ascribed to it in promoting the growth 
of British shipping. 
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But success was obtained only after fierce Gontentions and 
desolating wars. In our day, the adoption of anew policy , or 
the opening of some untried channel of trade, gives an instan- 
taneous impulse to commerce, and increases the number of 
ships with astonishing rapidity. Such, however, were not the 
immediate effects of the Navigation Act. At the Restora- 
tion, when its great principle was adopted and reénacted by 
Charles, though the revenue from imports exceeded two 
millions of dollars, the Dutch fishermen nearly excluded 
those of England from their own waters ; while the Dutch 
merchantmen retained a large share of the trade of Europe, 
India, South America, and even of our own country. But 
at the close of the century, we find the revenue from imports 
nearly doubled, and the amount of English tonnage very 
considerable. Still, the whole mercantile marine of the 
kingdom did not much exceed that now owned in the city of 
Boston ; while it fell short, by a third, of that now belonging 
to the city of New York ; was only about four times as great 
as that of the district of Bath in Maine, and less than five 
times larger than that of Portland in the same State. 

But to trace the progress of the navigation of England, from 
era to era, until we reach the present time, when it amounts 
nearly to three millions of tons, forms no part of our purpose. 
Our sole aim is, to show the effects of her commercial bear- 
ing towards us — whether as her colonies, or a sovereignty 
like herself ; and to consider our own commercial policy, and 
the condition of the great interests which it designs to pro- 
tect. And we remark at the outset, that the British Navi- 
gation Act and the Laws of ‘Trade, which were a part of 
the system it was meant to enforce, contained the germs of 
the American Revolution. ‘The Stamp Act and other 
measures of a kindred nature have been made, we think, to 
occupy too pr ominent a place among the causes assigned for 
that event. ‘The irritation which the duties on stamps ex- 
cited in the planting colonies subsided as soon as the law 
which imposed them was repealed ; and we submit that, but 
for the policy which oppressed the commerce and inhibited 
the use of the water-falls of New England, the ‘‘ dispute ”’ 
between the mother and her children would have been ‘‘left,”’ 
as Washington breathed a wish that it might be, ‘‘ to poster- 
ity to determine.”’ 

While Cromwell lived, colonial trade was free ; but after 
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his death, New England soon felt the ence between a 
Puritan and a Stuart. The duties of poundage and tonnage 
were first imposed, and upon the creation of a board of com- 
missioners of 'T'rade and Plantations in 1671, measures were 
adopted to restrain and regulate American commerce, which 
already extended to the principal countries of Europe. To 
enforce obedience, however, by mere instructions to the 
governors, when the people were so distant and so ill dis- 
posed to yield it, was impossible ; though it seems that Gov- 
ernor Winslow, of Plymouth Colony, was considered ‘‘a 
loyal gentleman,” and he expressed his dislike of the ‘‘ car- 
riage ’”’ of the Boston people, for their ‘‘ daily breach of the 
laws concerning trade and navigation,” and for ‘‘ trading 
with, and encouraging all nations to trade with them.”? Up- 
on the complaints of the merchants and manufacturers of 
England, that these laws continued to be disregarded, the 
governors of the colonies were again, in 1676, enjoined to 
enforce them ; while, to subdue the refractory spirit of New 
England, it was determined that Mediterranean ‘‘ passes,”’ to 

rotect her vessels from the Turks, should be withheld until 
she humbled herself, and until it was seen, whether ‘‘ the 
custom-house officers were received ”’ there in as kindly a 
manner as elsewhere. 

The year 1679 is memorable as being the period when 
Edward Randolph landed at Boston, commissioned to be the 
first collector, surveyor, and searcher of Massachusetts 
and the other maritime colonies of the north. He was treat- 
ed with aversion and contempt. ‘The next year after his 
arrival, he wrote to the king, that ‘‘ the Bostoneers,”’ as 
he called them, disregarded as much as ever the acts which 
were designed to bridle their commerce ; ‘‘ whereby,”’ said 
he, ** your majesty is damnified in the customs one hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling yearly, and the kingdom much 
more.’’ Bradstreet replied to this and other falsehoods ; 
averring, upon this point, that there had ‘‘ never been five 
thousand pounds irregularly traded by the merchants of 
Boston in a year.”? ‘That Randolph knew he uttered base 
lies, both then and afterwards, seems undeniable. But what 
was truth — what were the interests— of the people who 
earned their bread in storms, compared with the favor of that 
Stuart, whose own dislike towards them needed no stimulant, 
no obsequious slave, to urge him to perfect the ruin of every 
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branch of their industry. Charles and his vile official soon 
brought matters to a crisis, and the latter held in his hand 
the quo warranto of his master, wherewith to vacate the 
charter of Massachusetts, just a century before the severance 
of the Colonies from the British empire was accomplished. 
Whatever other causes may have concurred, in the progress 
of time, to produce this event, it is certain, that the disputes 
between the crown and the merchants and ship-owners of 
New England were commenced thus early ; and that they 
were continued, with but few intermissions, until the vessels 
of America went out upon the ocean under a new flag. 

The accession of James the Second was proclaimed in 
Boston ‘* with sorrowful and affected pomp.’’ Bent upon 
carrying out the purposes of his brother, he found a willing 
instrument in Sir Edmund Andros, whom he commissioned 
as governor of New England, with directions to permit no 
printing press, and ‘‘ to execute the laws of trade, and pre- 
vent frauds incustoms.’? ‘The attempts of Andros to enforce 
obedience to his instructions, his imposition of a new duty 
on imported merchandise, and his other oppressive acts, 
soon became too grievous to be borne. And the popular 
outbreak which they excited, which overturned his govern- 
ment and cast him and his advisers into prison, was, in great 
part, merely an: effort of ‘‘ the Bostoneers’’ to release 
their ships and goods from the thraldom of the Navigation 
Act and its kindred statutes.* 

Whatever were the benefits to America of the English 
revolution of 1688, none accrued to the interests under con- 
sideration. Massachusetts, it 1s true, obtained a new char- 
ter ; but Phips, her new governor, though born and bred 





* Sir Edmund Andros was governor of New York before the period of 
which we are now speaking, and of Virginia subsequently ; and as he gave 
good satisfaction in both colonies, it may be fairly inferred, that the ootgt of 
Massachusetts were “ stiff-necked’’ and hard to govern. This impression 
derives strength from the fact, that other sobeutel governors, who adminis- 
tered affairs as Andros did, both at the north and south, met with simi- 
lar success in the one region, and similar difficulties in the other. Such 
was the case with Jonathan Belcher, who was appointed to the executive 
chair of New Hampshire and Massachusetts in 1730, and became so unpop- 
ular that he was compelled to vacate it. He afterwards assumed the goy- 
ernment of New Jersey, passed the remainder of his days in that colony, 
and was held in high esteem. Sir Francis Bernard also was governor of 
New Jersey, where he made himself ‘‘ very acceptable,” and of Massachu- 
setts, where he became so odious, that the General Court petitioned the 
king to remove him. 
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among the mariners of her eastern coast, had a short and 
unquiet administration. ‘To his quarrel with the Collector 
of Boston he owed the loss of his station, and to his indis- 
cretions generally we may attribute the introduction of a 
new means of oppression, in the establishment of a court of 
admiralty. Nor was this all. In 1696, King William or- 
ganized a new Board for the supervision of colonial affairs ; 
and, prominent in their instructions to the colonial governors 
was the charge, to transmit punctually ‘‘ the accounts of the 
collectors of the customs and naval officers.”’ So, too, by 
an act of parliament of the same year, all ships trading to or 
from colonial ports were required to be British or colonial 
built, and all goods which they carried to be British or colo- 
nial property. And, as if there were not enough of parental 
‘¢ care’ manifested in this law, it was further enacted, that 
vessels from the Colonies, which should be unladen in Scot- 
land or Ireland without first having been discharged in 
England, and paying the duties on their cargoes, should be 
forfeited. 

Of attempts to bind down the energies of a people, whose 
homes were upon a sterile soil, and who—to use one of 
their own expressive phrases — ‘‘ must subsist somehow,” 
it would seem, that there had been quite enough, for a while 
at least, to satisfy their most anxious mother. But as anew 
century opens, we find that the endeavors of the northern col- 
onies to cover their bleak hills with flocks furnished another 
cause for parental solicitude, which was evinced by the stat- 
utory declaration, that they should export their wool and 
their manufactures of it only at the hazard of incurring the 
loss of the ship employed, the goods found, and five hundred 
pounds in money besides. An act followed, in 1732, for- 
bidding the sending to foreign countries, by land or water 
carriage of any hats made in the Colonies, and fixing the 
number of apprentices that master hatters might employ ; 
while, in 1750, colonial iron-mills and forges had become 
so offensive to the nostrils of the English iron-mongers, that 
a law was passed declaring them to be ‘‘ nuisances,” and 
as such to be ‘‘abated.’’ It may be, that this extreme 
‘¢ care ’’ of the six furnaces and nineteen forges then pos- 
sessed by New England was necessary ; but as [ngland 
was unable to furnish for export, as far down as the year 
1767, more than eleven thousand tons of iron annually, 
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Americans of the present day can imagine some little excuse 
for the very grave offence of making at home what could 
hardly be procured abroad. 

Prior, however, to this memorable chiding of northern 
waywardness, the commercial prospects of Massachusetts 
were darkened, in 1733, by the passage of a bill which, 
had the revenue-oflicers been able to enforce it, would have 
driven her vessels from the fishing-grounds, and carried dis- 
tress to every family on her seaboard. We allude to the 
‘‘ Sugar Act,”’ adopted to hush the clamors of the planters 
in the British West Indies ; and which imposed heavy, 
even prohibitory, duties on sugar, molasses, and rum, 
coming into the Colonies from islands or possessions other 
than british. It was only because this law could not be 
executed, that Massachusetts did not lose at a blow the ex- 
tensive trade she was pursuing with the French and Spanish 
islands ; where she bartered away her inferior kinds of fish, 
that were wanted nowhere else, but the sale of which, 1 
one way or another, was indispensable ; because a market 
for good and bad qualities was necessary both for the con- 
tinued prosecution of the fisheries, and for preserving the 
trade with Europe. 

If during the irritations at which we have barely glanced, 
there had been any regulations of the crown or enactments 
of parliament to offend the planters of the south, there had 
been none to check their industry. ‘Towards the colonies 
that sold raw produce, the policy of the mother country had 
been mild, perhaps liberal. ‘They were the Round-heads, 
and not the Cavaliers, who met her upon the ocean and in 
the work-shop ; hence, it was to them that she showed the 
more odious features of the Colonial System. 

The year 1761, to which we now come, was filled with 
events of momentous consequence. We find the merchants 
of Boston and Salem deeply exasperated by recent at- 
tempts, under fresh and peremptory orders, to exact strict 
observance of the laws of navigation and trade ; and, by a 
pretension just set up, to enter and search places suspected 
of containing smuggled goods. ‘T’o submit to this pretension 
was to surrender the quiet of their homes and the order of 
their ware-houses to the underlings of the government, and the 
property which they held to the rapacity of informers, whose 
gains would be in proportion to their wickedness. They 
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withstood it, therefore, before the high court of Massachu- 
setts, and before the imposing presence of five judges in 
wigs, bands, and robes of scarlet cloth, and the several other 
officials of the times. James Otis threw up an honorable 
and profitable station under the crown, because he would 
not oppose —and in order that he might espouse — their 
cause, and thus became the first champion of the Revolution. 
For it was while Otis argued against granting ‘‘ writs of as- 
sistance ’’ to the officers of the customs, said John Adams, 
that ‘‘ the child Independence was born.’ * 

We open next upon a scene of tumults and wild commo- 
tions, the prelude of open war. The nine years which pre- 
ceded the ‘* Boston massacre’? were crowded with acts, 
which show what strength the popular wrath had attained. 
The revision of the ‘* Sugar Act,”’ and the efforts to carry 
out its new provisions, aided, as the revenue-officers now 
were, by ships of war and an increase of their own corps, 
carried consternation to every fire-side in Massachusetts. 
‘'hen came the seizure, and rescue, and re-seizure of some 
molasses on the ‘Taunton river ; the resolution to stop the 
importation of British merchandise ; the bringing to of ships 
and tumbling the cargoes overboard all along the coast ; the 
seizure and condemnation of one ship with her cargo of 
French wines, and of another from Holland ; the suits in ad- 
miralty against the merchants who traded to the French and 
Spanish islands, for the old offences of compounding duties 
with the officers,— for entering the molasses of these islands 
as of the growth of Anquilla, and for smuggling it outright ; 
the appeal of the ship-owners to the ministry to be released 
from the harpies that robbed them of their goods, and made 
prize of their vessels ; the landing of a cargo of wines under 





* Among those whom a kind Providence raised up to achieve American 
freedom, and of whom the American people know too little, is James Otis. 
Tudor’s Life of him should be in the hands of every school-boy in our land. 
Otis wore himself out, body and mind, in the great and glorious cause of 
emancipating our country ; and yet how few, comparatively, know any 
ying of him, — of his deeds, his speeches, his pecuniary sacrifices, his 
ruined health, his shattered reason, and the sublime death which was 
vouchsafed to him. In England, there were times in his career when he 
was held in the utmost detestation. ‘Thus, it was said of him, that he was 
‘‘the president, mouth, and trumpeter, and alarm-bell of all North Ameri- 
can malevolence and fury,” that ‘‘ by his ipse diwit he passed, and with his 
own hands recorded, and by his own authority published, the resolves 
against mustard, muffs, tippets,and French cambric.”’ 
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the guard of men armed with bludgeons ; the seizure of 
Hancock’s goods and the vessel that brought them; the 
driving of the collector and comptroller of the customs on 
board of a man-of-war, and within the walls of ‘* Castle 
William ” ; the dragging of a revenue-boat through the 
streets, and the burning of it on the ‘‘ Common ”’ ; the mobs 
that demanded the resignation of one inspector, stripped, 
tarred, and feathered another, and that broke windows, de- 
molished furniture, and destroyed buildings. Of the affray 
in ‘* King street ”’ itself, it may be remarked, that the killing 
of the boy, who hooted at, and dogged the footsteps of the 
land-waiter and informer, was its precursor ; that it was not 
the less bloody, because the sentry stationed at the custom- 
house was pelted by the mob, and lost none of its conse- 
quence with the multitude afterwards, on account of the story 
that the occupants of this house fired on the people. 

Nor, in alluding to these manifestations of feeling, ought 
we to omit to mention, that, in the higher ranks, the com- 
mon courtesies of life were suspended, — that permission to 
give a dinner in the usual place for public festivals had been 
refused to the governor, unless he would consent to dis- 
pense with the presence at table of the higher officers of the 
customs ; and that the officer in command of the British 
troops had violated common decency and decorum by quar- 
tering common soldiers and camp women in the legislative 
halls of the Colony. Better far to have followed the exam- 
ple of Virginia, where Washington dined and rode out with 
the royal governor, and attended a ball given to his lady, 
full four years after the latest of the occurrences of which 
we have yet spoken ! * 

Another step in the controversy, and we stand beside the 
‘tea ships.”? We have no space for the discussion of a 
question so pregnant of consequences, but we must enter a 
qualified dissent from the common view of it. We con- 





* We learn from Washington’s journal, that he continued on terms of 
friendly intercourse with Lord Dunmore until after the Boston Port Bill 
went into operation, June 1774 ; but so different was the feeling in Massa- 
chusetts, that the ladies of the citizens opposed to the course of the min- 
istry had refused, years before, to mingle in dances and social visits with 
the officers of the crown; and so great was the fear of insult to the persons 
of those who attended a ball given by Mrs. Gambier (wife of the com- 
mander of the naval forces on the station), at Concert Hall, in 1771, that 
soldiers were employed as a guard. 
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sider that it was partially a question of commerce ; some 
look upon it as one of ‘‘ taxation ’’ entirely. ‘There is very 
fair reason to believe, that ‘‘ three pence the pound duty” 
was resisted as much from the apprehended loss of the col- 
lonial tea trade with the Dutch—carried on in contraven- 
tion of the laws of navigation and trade— as from any other 
cause. ‘The value of the tea consumed in all the Colonies 
was set at three hundred thousand pounds sterling, annu- 
ally. ‘The English East India company, backed by the 
ministry, grasped at a monopoly of the supply ; and the 
change of policy which reduced the duty from a shilling to 
three pence would have enabled them to obtain it ; inas- 
much as their tea could then be afforded at as low a price as 
the smuggled, and was considered better.* It is said, that 
the alarm was first sounded by the English merchants who 
sent tea to the colonial traders not concerned in the illicit 
trade ; but however this may be, it is very certain, that they 
incited resistance in the colonies to a plan which threatened 
to deprive them of a valuable business. As a punishment 
for the destruction of the tea in Boston, that port was shut 
up, and its commerce thus struck down at a blow. Lord 
North’s infamous measure of cutting off the fisheries,t which 
were then the very life-blood of New England, soon fol- 
lowed the passage of the Boston Port Bill, and was the 
crowning act of the policy which we have rapidly noticed. 
When the tidings that no vessels could now enter or leave 
the harbor of the capital of the North spread through the 
land, the cry that ‘‘ Boston is suffering in a cause which 
henceforth interests all America’? rose spontaneously. 
Public meetings were held in all parts of the country. Peo- 
ple met in the open air, in churches, and court-houses, to 
express their horror of the oppressors, and their sympathy 





*The quantities of tea, which at times were illicitly imported into the 
Colonies from Holland, were very great. Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Massachusetts were the principal marts. For a while, the risk of seizure 
was small, and it is said, that for three years, not one chest in five hundred 
of that landed in Boston fell into the hands of the officers of the customs. 
Tea then came in packages nearly four times as large as the largest-sized 
‘<«chests’’ of the present day ; a chest was estimated at three hundred and 
forty pounds’ weight 


t The protest against this measure of Lord North’s, by the minority of 
the House of em is one of the most eloquent and withering rebukes of 
the course of the ministry, that is to be found in the archives of the Revo- 
lution. It was in opposing this Newfoundland fishing-bill, that Fox made 
his first great speech, and made known his vast powers. 
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with the oppressed. We have examined the proceedings of 
no less than sixty-seven of these meetings, of which twenty- 
seven were held in Virginia, and all but one in places south 
of New England. The words we have just used mark the 
feelings manifested in all these assemblies, while many ex- 
pressed them in almost the very terms. ‘The day that the 
Port Bill went into operation was one of gloom and sadness 
every where. ‘The Virginia House of Burgesses devoted it 
to fasting, humiliation, and prayer; and the predictions, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, that it would produce a general 
confederation, and end in a general revolt were of rapid 
fulfilment. 

The course of some of the British statesmen, at the 
period at which we have now arrived, has been much 
lauded. We have heard much, for instance, of Lord Chat- 
ham’s friendliness to the colonies, and of the warm zeal he 
manifested in their behalf; but we know not whence such 
opinions are derived. ‘True, he opposed Lord North, with 
all the might of his great intellect, and all the fire of his 
surpassing eloquence ; and his speeches on American affairs 
will continue to be read, and to thrill the human frame, in all 
coming time. But what then? No man did, no man could, 
say more in defence of the principles of the Colonial system 
than Lord Chatham. It was he who stood up in his place 
and declared, that the very Colonies, which were suffering 
so much from the measures of Lord North, ‘* had no right 
io manufacture even a nail for a horse-shoe”’! Could he 
wonder, therefore, that when America no longer dreaded 
the French in Canada, when, indeed, the sympathies of 
I'rance set in her favor, — when she had acquired strength, 
and the political condition of England and of all Europe 
was favorable for a trial of it, — that Nathaniel Green, the 
Warwick blacksmith, should peril his life to acquire for his 
countrymen the right to use an anvil ? Or how could he won- 
der, that George Taylor should become a ‘signer ”’ of the 
great instrument, which would change his own and all other 
American furnaces and forges from ‘‘ abatable nuisances ”’ 
into structures worthy of care and protection ? And again ; 
why should he, why should any person, charge upon the ad- 
ministration, which he warred against so fiercely, all the 
causes of threatened disruption of the empire, when the rapa- 
cious spirit of England’s monopolists had been crying ‘*Give, 
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give’! for a hundred years ; when the same spirit had 
been expressed in twenty-nine solemn acts of her parliament ; 
and when her commercial policy had become so barbarous, 
that an American merchant must evade a law in order to 
give a sick neighbor an orange or a cordial of Kuropean 
origin, or else obtain them legally, loaded with the time, risk, 
and expense of a voyage from the place of growth or manu- 
facture to England, and thence to his own ware-house ? 
Nay, more ; how long could he, or Burke, or Fox, have 
supposed, that American ship-owners and_ ship-masters 
would submit to a statute, which, when their vessels were 
wrecked on the coast of Ireland, did not permit the landing 
of their cargoes on the shore where they lay, but required 
that they should be sent to England, and then, if originally 
destined for, or wanted in, the Irish market, an English ves- 
sel might carry them thither, and pass the stranded vessel 
to land them, perhaps, for consumption ? And yet, said 
Lord Chatham, ‘‘ our legislative power over the colonies 
is sovereign and supreme’; ‘‘they owe obedience to 
our ordinances of trade, and navigation ;”’ and ‘‘ were I an 
American, I would recognise to England her supreme right 
of regulating commerce and navigation.” If, therefore, we 
see, or fancy that we see, in his awful rebukes of the 
minister with whom Fox, his co-worker, did not refuse to 
join, something of the common, far too common, course pur- 
sued by the outs against the ins, such of our readers as dis- 
sent from our opinion, must pardon us for stating it.* 

Sull, there is a force in the reasoning —and the United 
States felt its full strength after the peace of ’83, and while 
under the Confederacy — which requires that all maritime 
affairs should be placed under the control of one supreme 
head. This principle was so obvious as to have been 
generally admitted in the Colonies ; and yet — how indeed 
could it have been otherwise ? — every application of it was a 





* It is not improbable, we think, that had Lord Chatham been in power 
when Lord North was, he would have pursued a course not entirely unlike 
that of that minister. Those familiar with his career will remember the 
following sentiments expressed by him to Dr. Franklin during the “ old 
French war,” as it is called, or the struggle which resulted in wresting from 
France her remaining American domains. ‘ When the war is closed,” said 
Chatham, “ if I should be in the ministry, I will take measures to prevent 
the Colonies from having a power to refuse or delay the supplies which 
may be wanted for national purposes.”’ 
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grievance. ‘The subtle distinction set up between ‘ internal 
and external taxation,’’? we confess our inability to compre- 
hend ; inasmuch as we can perceive no difference in theory 
or fact, between demanding postage on a letter, and exact- 
ing a duty on the ‘‘ paper ”’ on which it is written ; between 
the ‘* stamp” duty on a ship’s manifest and clearance, and 
an impost duty on the ‘‘painter’s colors ”’ spread on her sides, 
the ‘* glass”? of her cabin-windows, and the ‘‘ sugar,” 
‘¢molasses,’’ ‘‘ wine,”? and ‘‘ tea,’ laden under deck. <A 
difference, however, was made, though no one appears to 
have defined it, or to have considered what it was. Wash- 
ington could not determine, precisely, where the authority 
of England ceased, and where her invasion of the rights of 
America began ; and a question which his sound judgment 
failed to solve—as statesmen then reasoned — could be 
adjusted only by war. Colonies become nations, as surely as 
boys become men. ‘This law of nature has now liberated 
nearly the whole of our continent, and the lesson is taught, 
we hope, that fire and sword will stay its operation nowhere 
else. 

As we conclude our remarks on this topic, we ask to be 
fully understood. We have overlooked many of the events 
which produced alienation and final separation between the 
mother country and her Thirteen Colonies, because our sub- 
ject does not require us to notice them. And New England 
generally, and her capital especially, have been prominent in 
our narrative, simply because northern interests suffered first 
and longest ; and because, in speaking of the commercial 
disputes, the part of the country where they principally occur- 
red demanded our chief attention. While, then, we have not 
pretended to ascertain or state the relative agency of the 
North and the South in effecting the severance of the British 
empire, we must still insist, that these disputes accelerated 
it, and were among its most potent causes. New England 
did her whole duty, and that is enough. Merchants and 
ship-masters did their share also. 

A full account of colonial navigation and trade might now 
claim our attention, but we can give them no more than a 
word. ‘Though New York, at the present day, is the seat 
of our foreign commerce, and, in point of tonnage, sec- 
ond probably only to London in the whole world; Bos- 
ton, at the time of which we now write, owned and em- 
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ployed more shipping than any other port on the continent, 
and imported a greater amount of merchandise than any 
place in British America, unless it were Jamaica the then 
depot of goods intended for the supply of the Spanish 
colonial markets. ‘The commerce of Massachusetts shot 
out from her fisheries, and they continued to be its main 
support until after the adoption of the present form of our 
national government. Her coasts had become famed for 
‘* the wealth of seas”? years before the Pilgrims came to 
‘¢ their wilderness home ”’ ; and they —the exiled ones — 
turned their attention to the fisheries from the earliest hour 
of their arrival. ‘The energy and zeal of the ‘‘ fiery ”? Hugh 
Peters, minister of Salem, who returned to England, took 
wae Cromwell, and was executed by Charles the Second, 
gave to this branch of industry, and to ship-building and trade 
generally, a great and enduring impulse. Their increase 
was so rapid, that by the year 1670, Sir Josiah Child, the 
great Kinglish authority in matters of trade of the seventeenth 
century, denounced them as ‘ prejudicial’? and ‘‘ danger- 
ous”? to the realm. At the time his Discourse on ‘Trade 
was published, Boston, Charlestown, Salem, and Ipswich 
were noted for the building of vessels ; and according to 
Randolph, the ‘* Bostoneers ” could furnish ‘‘ good ships ”’ 
at ** foure pounds the tun.”’ 

Boston was but a century old, when the maritime business 
of Massachusetts required six hundred vessels, of thirty- 
eight thousand tons burden, of which one half made voyages 
to Europe ; and, before 1750, we find that four hundred and 
thirty vessels entered, and five hundred cleared, at Boston 
in a single year, beside coasters and fishermen. ‘There en- 
tered at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, at the same period, 
seventy-three vessels; besides a hundred or more employed 
in coasting and fishing. ‘The excellent harbor of Newport, 
lthode Island, gave to that town great maritime pra 
at a very early time, and by the year 1739, it owned, 
least, one hundred vessels. In six years afterwards, Ship 
England was supposed to possess one thousand ships, 
brigs, and schooners, without reckoning a very considerable 
number of ‘*‘ fishing barks ;”’ and of about twenty-seven 
thousand tons of shipping built in all the colonies in 1772, 
more than eighteen thousand tons were launched from the 
ship-yards of the North. ‘The vessels thus built and em- 
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ployed in the ports of New England, be it remarked, were 
owned, principally, by her own people ; while full three 
fourths of those engaged in carrying off the productions of 
the South were the property of English merchants, who 
resided at home, or came to the Colonies only as often as 
business required their presence. ‘The trade of the planters, 
therefore, was an object of encouragement, and it was pro- 
moted accordingly.* 

We find a collector of the customs at Charleston, South 
Carolina, as soon as 1685 ; and the arrival of two hundred 
ships there, and the export of forty thousand ‘‘ barrels ”’ of 
rice yearly, as early as 1731. In twelve years more, the 
cultivation of indigo was introduced into South Carolina, 
and by 1750, two hundred thousand pounds’ weight of that 
article was exported, and three hundred ships came to that 
port ina year. Virginia furnished for sale a surplus of sev- 
enty thousand hogsheads of tobacco in 1758, and forty-five 
thousand tons of vessels entered her ports and rivers during 
1771. ‘The import and export trade of Maryland required 
one hundred and thirty ships as soon as 1736, and the ton- 
nage employed in her trade in 1771 was about thirty thou- 
sand. In 1760, the infant colony of Georgia loaded thirty- 
seven ships with produce ; while, in twelve years more, the 
plantations which the noble Oglethorpe founded, and which 
he lived to see independent of his native land, had so rapidly 
improved as to employ two hundred and seventeen vessels 
of various sizes, and to export products of the value of more 
than half a million of dollars. ‘To sum up colonial com- 
merce as it was when on the eve of interruption from the 
troubles of the Revolution, we may add, that the trade 
between Great Britain and America was calculated to need, 
and to steadily maintain, one thousand and seventy-eight 
ships, and about twenty-nine thousand seamen ; that the 
Colonies took of the mother country goods worth more than 
sixteen millions of dollars ; and that the Colonies sent off 
to the different countries with which they had lawful and 
unlawful trade, merchandise, fish, oil, and products of the 
soil, of nearly or quite the same value. 





* Among these encouragements,we find an act of Parliament, of the year 
1706, which granted a large bounty on tar, pitch, rosin, turpentine, and 
shoes, exported to the mother country; and another law of the same, 
passed in 1748, which offered a bounty of sixpence the pound on all colo- 
nial indigo sent directly from the place of its growth to Great Britain. 
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That the trade of the South, which, as we have said, was 
principally in the hands of English merchants, should have 
been deemed valuable, and that her great staples should have 
increased in kinds and quantities, under the fostering care of 
the parent hand, is by no means surprising. But when we 
find, that none of the colonies north of Maryland ever had a 
balance in their favor from their dealings with England, and 
were often compelled to provide for a heavy amount in 
money to liquidate the balance against them ; and when, 
too, we consider the oppressive measures which weighed 
down their maritime pursuits, we can only account for the 
extent and importance to which these pursuits attained, by 
remembering that these measures never were, and never 
could be, rigidly enforced, until fleets and armies were em- 
ployed for the purpose. * 

We resume the consideration of the commercial policy of 
England as manifested at the period of the war of Indepen- 
dence. At the peace of ’83, we had conventions of amity 





* The following extract from a letter, dated London, June 12, 1775, gives, 
we suppose, a pretty accurate view of the state of public feeling with re- 
gard to New England, at that period. It will be seen, that the Southern 

Jolonies were still regarded with favor. ‘* The Bostonians have been guilty 
of numberless acts of rebellion, which have no other real foundation than 
their opinion, that they can resist with success. On the slightest occasion, 
large bodies of men appear in arms, with the avowed intention of fighting 
the King’s troops. Let them have their humor. In every essential point 
of view they are the enemies of Great Britain, and their insults must not 
be forgiven because they are dangerous, — so dangerous, that suppose them 
defeated, suppose them suing for forgiveness, with all the humility which 
may be expected from their present insolence, they must not be forgiven ; 
they can never be again entitled to the protection and encouragement of 
the mother country. Their soil and climate, their growing manufactories 
of iron and wool, their ship-building, and even their industry, are our natu- 
ral, our irreconcilable enemies. 

‘‘ The Colonists must not only be defeated, but, as far as it is in our power, 
they must be destroyed. This may be done without much carnage, which 
is so dreaded by us. 

“ The steady and inflexible regulations of policy, by which every source of 
trade or manufactures must be cut off from the Northern Colonies, and every 
possible encouragement given to settlement in warmer latitudes, can alone 
effect it. Indigo, rice, rum, sugar, cotton, silk, and the various productions 
of the tropics, are commodities we want, and the habits of life in southern 
climates will for ever prevent their interfering with our laborious manufacto- 
ries. Mutual wants are the true foundations of trade and political friend- 
ship, and colonies established without this permanent view, have ever been 
the ruin of the mother country. We want nothing from the Colony most 
dangerous to us but provisions and lumber for the islands; and these it 
will furnish, even were it in a much less cultivated and improved state 
than it now is.” The italics are our own.—Am. Archives. I1, 961. 
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and trade with France, Holland, and Sweden ; but our deal- 
ings with these powers were so inconsiderable as to render the 
treaties nearly valueless. All saw, that our intercourse with 
England must be renewed, and would continue to increase ; 
hence, great anxiety prevailed to place it on an equitable 
footing. She, however, refused, once and again, to swerve 
from the principles of her navigation act; and to these re- 
fusals we owe principally, if not entirely, that inestimable 
blessing, the present Constitution of the United States. She 
could agree to part with her Colonies, and to continue to 
them the free use of their ancient fishing-grounds ; but her 
spirit of commercial monopoly remained inexorable. .'The 
American commissioners, who obtained the treaty of 783, 
failed in their endeavors to effect a commercial arrangement 
with her ; and a new negotiation, ordered by Congress within 
ten days of the ratification of that treaty, had no better result. 
Yet Mr. Pitt, Chancellor of the Exchequer, one of her 
most gifted and sagacious statesmen, favored a liberal course, 
and introduced into parliament a bill which, had it passed, 
would have placed the trade of the two countries, and the 
intercourse of the United States with the British West Indies, 
on a satisfactory and permanent foundation. Determined 
upon a further trial, Congress, in sending John Adams, the 
first American minister, to the British court, instructed him 
to make fresh attempts to conclude the convention that was 
so needful and so much desired. His efforts —— and none 
could have made stronger — were as fruitless as those which 
had preceded them. 

His own comprehensive words, as found in his corres- 
pondence with Mr. Jay, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
will show, far better than any which we can use, his zeal for 
the interests of his country, and the obstacles that beset him 
during his mission. Our extracts must be brief, but our 
readers will judge of their pith. He soon saw how hopeless 
of success was his errand, and that, to induce terms, the 
United States would be compelled ‘‘ to cowntervail.”” He 
was elected by ballot, on the 24th of February, 1785 ; and 
on the 10th of June in that year, he wrote, ‘‘ it is scarcely 
possible, to calculate to what a height of naval power a 
navigation act will raise the United States in a few years”? ; 
and, on the 26th of the same month, he thus sums up the 
reasoning of those around him: ‘‘ Cui bono? they cry. To 
VOL. LvIl. —NoO. 121. 40 
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what end a treaty of commerce, when we are sure of as much 
American trade as we have occasion for without it.”” On the 
19th of July, he says, that the attachment in England to the 
old policy in maritime affairs was so strong, that he ‘‘ de- 
spaired of any equal treaty, and therefore of any treaty, until 
they shall be made to feel the necessity of it.”? ‘Ten days 
afterwards, he submitted to the English ministry the draft of 
a convention, based on principles of fair trade of each coun- 
try on and with ‘‘ all the coasts and countries” of the 
other ; but so little hope had he of its adoption, that in ad- 
dressing Mr. Jay, he thus expresses himself: ‘‘ It is very 
apparent, that we shall never have a satisfactory arrangement 
with this country, until Congress shall be made by the States 
supreme in matters of foreign commerce and treaties of com- 
merce, and until Congress shall have exerted that suprema- 
cy with a decent firmness.’? On the 6th of August, he 
writes, (after alluding to the different feeling which prevailed 
when he and Mr. Jay were in England together,) +‘ the 
boast is, that our commerce has returned to its old channels, 
and that it can follow no other” ; and he adds, that ‘* the 
utmost contempt of our trade is freely expressed in pamph- 
lets, gazettes, coffee-houses, and in common street talk. I 
wish [ could not add to this, the discourses of cabinet coun- 
sellors and ministers of state, as well as members of both 
houses of parliament.’ In his letter of October 21st, he 
urges anew the necessity of retaliation, and declares, that 
‘¢ the commerce of America will have no relief, at present, 

nor in my opinion, ever, until the United States shall have 
generally passed Navigation Acts. If,” he continues, ‘¢ this 
measure is not adopted, we shall be ‘derided, and the more 
we suffer, the more will our calamities be laughed at. My 
earnest exhortations to the States then are, and ought to be, 
to lose no time in passing such acts.”” On the 31st of Jan- 
uary, Mr. Jay communicated to Congress his approval of 
Mr. Adams’s course, and expressed a conviction, founded 
on his letters, ‘‘ that general and full powers to regulate the 
trade of the United States, both foreign and domestic, should 
be vested in Congress.’’? But the hour was not yet. Such 
an event, Mr. Adams congratulated himself, was about to 
happen, and he had labored to promote it, as we have seen ; 
and in writing on the 16th of May following, he amusingly 
observes, that as soon as such a power was conferred, 
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‘¢ you will begin to hear a bray in England for a treaty ; like 
Daniel Defoe’s game-cock among the horses’ feet, it will be, 
‘ pray, gentlemen, don’t let us tread upon one another.’ ”’ 
June 6th, he says, ‘‘if Congress should be empowered to 
lay taxes upon navigation and commerce, or any thing else, 
to pay the interest of the money borrowed in Europe, you 
may borrow what you will. If that is not done, their 
servants abroad had better be all recalled, and our exports 
and imports all surrendered to foreign bottoms.’’ Near the 
close of the year, he informs Mr. Jay, that ‘‘ there are no 
symptoms of a more favorable inclination to a treaty” ; and, 
on the 10th of April, 1787, that ‘‘ the members of parlia- 
ment have been so long irritated and tormented, that they 
detest to hear the name of America mentioned, and the 
political system and national humor seem to be neither to 
speak nor think of it.”’ 

Meanwhile, in the country which Mr. Adams represent- 
ed, all was confusion. Whoever surveys the scene which 
America then presented will feel, we think, that the objects 
sought for by the Revolution had not been attained. We 
were no longer dependencies of the British crown, it is true ; 
but the labor of no man’s hands was secure from vicious 
legislation at home, or illiberal measures abroad. The 
whole country was not only poor, but distressed. Civil 
war menaced one State, and prosperity was to be found 
within the borders of none. ‘lhe government of the Con- 
federacy was not only unable to meet the navigation act 
of England, and establish a just and uniform system of com- 
mercial dealing with other nations, but seemed fast hurrying 
to dissolution. The efforts of individual States to protect 
their own trade and shipping had been without plan or con- 
cert, and consequently wholly futile. Massachusetts, as 
bold as any, had prohibited the exportation of merchandise 
of American origin in British bottoms, on pain of forfeiture 
of vessel and cargo ; but, not being sustained, she had been 
compelled to repeal the law. States that possessed foreign 
commerce imposed taxes on those that did not: and in 
these angry collisions, the vessels of some States were treat- 
ed as alien in others ; while Maryland, if not actually ex- 
cluding all, legislated mainly to benefit her own. Nor were 
duties on imported merchandise more uniform. In some 
States, the impost was as low as three per cent ; in others 
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as high as ten. Virginia had made an impost law, but it had 


been repealed ; and one who shared in her confidence and 


councils had declared, that he would ‘‘ crawl to Richmond 
on his bare knees to prevent its reénactment.”? ‘The non- 
importing States were clamorous against those of whom 
they purchased foreign commodities, for alleged unjust ex- 
actions and enormous gains ; while debtors would pay noth- 
ing, and creditors obtained neither sympathy nor justice by 
applying to the tribunals. 

Such was the condition of those who had stood side by side 
on many a hard-fought field ; when, in January, 1786, Vir- 
ginia proposed a Convention of delegates from all the States, 
to consider the crisis and provide for it. Most of the States 
responded to the call, and elected their delegates ; but when 
the Convention met at Annapolis, Virginia, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and New Jersey were the only ones 
actually represented. ‘The powers of those who appeared 
for the first four States extended only to subjects of ‘* trade 
and commerce”’ ; but the instructions of New Jersey were, 
to regard ‘‘ other important matters”? also. ‘The delegates 
of these five States did not deem ‘‘ it advisable to proceed 
on the business of their mission, under the circumstances of 
so partial and defective a representation” ; and in the report 
from which these words are taken, they recommended that 
another convention, composed of representatives from all 
the States, should be convened on a future day. ‘They fa- 
vored the instructions of New Jersey to her delegates then 
present, and urged upon the States to clothe the members 
of the proposed assembly with the additional powers. ‘They 
were ‘‘ the more naturally led to this conclusion,” they said, 
‘as, in the course of their reflections on the subject, they 
have been induced to think that the power of regulating 
trade is of such comprehensive extent, and will enter so far 
into the general system of the Federal Government, that to 
give it efficacy, and to obviate questions and doubts con- 
cerning its precise nature and limits, may require a corres- 
pondent adjustment of other parts of the Federal system.” 

Rhode Island feared that she should lose some of the 
commercial advantages of her position by any change, and 
refused assent to the proposition from Annapolis ;* but dele- 





* It would seem, that the affairs of Rhode Island, at this period, were in 
the hands of bad men. Under their influence, she not only refused to par- 
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gates from the remaining States assembled at Philadelphia, 
in May, 1787, and framed the present Constitution of the 
United States. ‘T'o take from the States their power over 
commercial concerns, and to yield the maritime interests of 
the country to the guidance of the national government which 
was now to be formed, appears to have been the general 
wish of the members of this Convention ; but this point con- 
ceded, unanimity of opinion ceased. In the plan submitted 
by Charles Pinckney, it was proposed, to confer upon Con- 
gress the power ‘‘ to regulate commerce with all nations, 
and among the several States’ ; but conditioned, that ‘* all 
laws regulating commerce shall require the assent of two 
thirds of the members present in each house.”? So, too, 
in the report of the ‘‘ Committee of Detail,’’ we find, that 
the same number of votes in both houses, was deemed re- 
quisite to pass a ‘‘ navigation act.’’ A principle so mani- 
festly unjust was opposed ; and upon a motion to com- 
mit the subject, Mr. Gorham of Massachusetts said, ‘‘ he 
desired it to be remembered, that the Eastern States had no 
motive to union but a commercial one”; and significantly 
added, that ‘‘ they were able to protect themselves.”? On a 
subsequent occasion, when Mr. Pinckney’s project of re- 
quiring two thirds was before the Convention, that gentle- 
man divided the commercial interests of the United States 
into five distinct classes ; to wit, the fisheries and West 
India trade of New England, the free trade of New York, 
the wheat and flour trade of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
the tobacco trade of Maryland, Virginia, and a part of 
North Carolina, and the rice and indigo trade of South 
Carolina and Georgia ; and he insisted, that a bare majority 
of votes in Congress would prove insufficient to prevent 
oppressive regulations of these different interests. ‘‘ 'The 
power of regulating commerce,” said he, ‘‘is a pure con- 





ticipate in the doings of this Convention, but remained out of the Union until 
after the organization of the government under the Constitution which it 
framed ; amt until after the Senate had passed a bill, to prevent the intro- 
duction into the United States of goods, wares, and merchandise, from her 
territory. This bill was ceded ia the House by a message from the 
President, which announced the ratification and adoption of the Constitu- 
tion; and acts of Congress were soon passed, to extend to “ Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations” the revenue and tonnage laws, for forming 
collection districts and creating ports of entry, for giving effect to the laws 
~~ judicial courts, for taking an enumeration of the inhabitants, 

c. &e. 
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cession on the part of the southern States,’’ and it is for 
their ‘‘ true interest, to have no regulation of commerce.’ 
“ The northern and middle States,”’ said Mr. Clymer, who 
was bred in a counting-house, ‘‘ will be ruined, if they are not 
enabled to defend themselves against foreign regulations.”’ 
‘¢ Preferences to American ships,’”’ said Gouverneur Morris, 
‘¢ will multiply them, till they can carry the southern produce 
cheaper than it is now carried”’ in foreign bottoms. ‘* A 
navy,’’ continued he, ‘‘ is essential to the security particularly 
of the southern States, and can only be had by a naviga- 
tion act, encouraging American bottoms and seamen. In 
those points of view, then, alone, it is the interest of the 
southern States, that navigation acts should be facilitated.’’ 
‘¢ Shipping,”’ he added, ‘‘ is the worst and most precarious 
kind of property, and stands most in need of public patron- 
age.’? ‘* 'T’he interest of the southern and eastern States,”’ 
said Peirce Butler, of the family of the dukes of Ormond, 
and a delegate from South Carolina, ‘‘ is as different as the 
interests of Russia and Turkey.” ‘‘ If,”’ rejoined the in- 
flexible Gorham, ‘‘ if the government is to be so fettered as 
to be unable to relieve the eastern States, what motive can 
they have to join in it, and thereby tie their own hands from 
measures which they could otherwise take for themselves ? ”’ 
And again, he made the declaration, that these States ‘‘ were 
not led to strengthen the Union by fear for their own safety.” 
The adjustment of this important question, while views so 
dissimilar as these prevailed, was, of course, impossible, and 
it was finally disposed of by compromise ; the north agree- 
ing that the importation of slaves might be continued twenty 
years, and the south, that only a majority, instead of two 
thirds, of Congress should be required to regulate the com- 
mercial concerns of the Union. Thus then, those who earn 
their bread on the sea, after struggling for more than a cen- 
tury against the domination of Ingland, were compelled at 
last to pay a price to their own countrymen, in order to 
place their pursuits on an equality with those of sunnier 
skies ; and thus did they buy the right to be preferred to 
foreigners as carriers of the surplus productions of the 
American soil! But even with this arrangement, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Georgia appear to have been dissatis- 
fied ; for some fifteen days afterwards, when the matter 
had been fairly concluded, they voted for a proposition to 
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deprive a majority of Congress of the power to pass ‘‘a 
navigation act,” until the twenty years should have expired. 
There might have been some ‘good’ educed from this 
‘¢seeming evil,’’ for had Virginia been gratified, our com- 
merce and tonnage would, probably, have continued so small, 
as to have required neither the gun-boat ”’ nor ‘‘ embargo ” 
systems to have preserved them ; that these measures adorn 
our history, therefore, may be owing to the perverse spirit 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and South Carolina, as far 
back as September, 1787. 

The power over commerce, thus conferred upon the Na- 
tional Government, has been declared by the Court of the 
United States to be perfect and supreme. ‘That tribunal 
has decided, that the word ‘‘ commerce ”’ comprehends 
navigation as fully as if that very term had been used ; that 
it extends to passenger vessels, as well as to merchant ves- 
sels, in ballast or with cargoes ; that it applies to vessels 
propelled by steam, as well as to those which use sails ; that 
it extends to every species of trading intercourse between 
the United States and foreign powers, and between the 
several States ; that it does not stop at State lines, but 
can be exercised wherever commercial dealings exist; and 
that State laws, which tax merchants for selling, or which 
require licenses for selling their goods by the bale or pack- 
age, are void ; but on the other hand, that it does not reach 
mercantile transactions begun and ended between individuals 
residing in the same State, nor interfere with the inspection, 
health, quarantine, turnpike, and ferry laws of the States. 

How has this power been used, and has its exercise had 
any influence in changing the commercial policy of England ? 
At the time of the meeting of the first Congress, our trade 
was in a most disastrous condition, both at home and abroad. 
A ship-owner of Massachusetts, who, since the peace, had 
sent his vessels to six different countries, quaintly remarked, 
that if he might ‘‘ believe good, honest, credible men, Amer- 
ica was regarded in the same light by foreign nations as a 
well-behavec. negro is in a gentleman’s family.”? ‘Though 
the business of the country required, and actually employed, 
five hundred, or, as some estimated, six hundred thou- 
sand tons of navigation, we had of our own only two hun- 
dred thousand tons, and of the balance, full three quarters 
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were English. England supplied us not only with her own 
commodities, but with a large proportion of those which 
we needed from other nations. Nearly all of the south- 
ern staples were carried off by English vessels, and of the 
profits on our imports, which were about eighteen millions, 
and on our exports, about twenty millions of dollars, a 
considerable share fell to English merchants, and those em- 
ploying their capital or enjoying a connexion with them. A 
free and general trade with the West Indies, whether British, 
Spanish, French, or Dutch, was indispensable to the preser- 
vation of the fisheries, and therefore of the commerce of 
New England ; but in all the islands of the Caribbean sea, 
one port in St. Lucia, three in Hispaniola, one in Guada- 
loupe, and one in Martinico, were all that were open to us. 
In a word, our situation was so similar to that of England 
when her statesmen devised her navigation act, that our 
legislators were pointed to its leading features for a remedy. 
Bills were accordingly introduced, to discriminate between 
trade carried on in American and foreign vessels. 

By these bills, merchandise imported in our own bottoms 
was to pay ten per cent less duty than when brought in 
others ; and American vessels were to be charged forty-four 
cents the ton less tonnage duty than those wearing foreign 
flags.* The discriminating principle, as applied to imports, 
received the official sanction of Washington on the thirteenth 
anniversary of our independence ; and thus, though ‘* inde- 
pendence was born”? in resisting, our commercial freedom 
was to be made sure by imitating, the navigation act of 
England. Whatever the opposition, originally, to granting 
to a majority of Congress the entire control of the trade and 
navigation of the country, and however objectionable this 
provision of the Consutution had appeared in the conventions 
at the south, the proceedings during the sessions of the first 
Congress, when measures for their protection were before 
it, afford but slight indications of sectional feeling. Indeed, 
so little was manifested, that Mr. Madison took occasion to 
remark, that though there was a diversity of opinion as to 
the propriety of giving preference to the vessels of our own 
citizens, ‘‘ gentlemen from the same State differed as much 


* By an act of Congress passed March 27, 1804, a further duty, of 50 
cents the ton, was imposed on foreign vessels under the denomination of 
** Light money.” 
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as gentlemen from the extremes of the continent.”? Mr. 
Jackson, of Georgia, said, that if he could only see American 
ships enough to carry off our productions, he would not only 
consent to a discriminating impost, but ‘ to a total prohibi- 
tion of foreigners”? ; and when Mr. Madison, the ultra of 
the ultras, introduced the proposition, that after a certain 
day, no foreign vessel belonging to a country not in com- 
mercial treaty with the United States should ‘‘ be permitted 
to export from the United States any unmanufactured article, 
being the growth or produce thereof,’ even Massachusetts 
thought this was going too far, and Mr. Sedgwick rebuked 
him, declaring that the plan was ‘‘ an impotent measure of 
passion, not dictated by the understanding.”? Such ‘* pas- 
sion’? might have been unnecessary then ; but now, when 
such conflicting opinions prevail among those who profess 
to wear the mantle, and to carry out the principles, of the 
‘¢ Father of the Constitution,’? we, who still prefer to en- 
courage the American ship-owner rather than the foreigner, 
may urge that his earliest efforts —— when that precious in- 
strument was fresh from its maker’s hands — were enlisted 
in the same cause. 

The year of the passage of the discriminating impost and 
tonnage bills, Washington turned his attention to a commer- 
cial arrangement with England ; but Gouverneur Morris, to 
whom he intrusted the duty of conferring with her ministers 
on the subject, was treated with neglect, and was directed, 
finally, to close his communications. In 1794, however, 
Mr. Jay was more fortunate, for in the treaty which bears 
his name, — and which excited so long and angry a con- 
troversy, — provision was made for a free trade between 
the United States and the British dominions in Europe ; for 
a direct trade between the United States and the British 
possessions in Asia ; and for a limited trade between the 
United States and the British West Indies. The terms 
prescribed for our intercourse with the latter were not accep- 
table to the Senate, and the treaty as ratified rendered them 
inoperative. ‘The remaining articles relating to commerce 
expired in 1803, between which period and the close of the 
war of 1812, no convention was concluded between the two 
countries, and their dealings with each other were regulated 
by a series of retaliatory and countervailing measures. But 
England became weary of such measures on her part, and, 
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as confessed by Mr. Huskisson, after ‘‘ a long struggle to 
counteract the navigation system of America, without in any 
degree relaxing’ her own, ‘‘ found it necessary to adopt 
the system of reciprocity.”? ‘The controversy thus came to 
an end ; and the treaty concluded between her and the Uni- 
ted States, on the 3d of July, 1815, which is still in force, 
was the first that either nation ever formed with any power, 
based on principles of perfect equality and reciprocal obli- 
gation.* In the opinion of men of no mean sagacity, its 
operation has proved more beneficial to the shipping of 
England than to our own; but had it included the same 
stipulations for a free and permanent trade with the British 
possessions in the western hemisphere, that it does for inter- 
course with the territories of that crown in Europe and Asia, 
we might be satisfied with it. 

As we now close one question of commercial strife with 
England, we open upon another, — ‘‘ the Colonial ‘T'rade.”’ 
Our limits will not allow us even to enumerate the many 
attempts to place our relations with the British Colonies on 
a satisfactory ground ; and merely saying, therefore, that 
these attempts began soon after the peace of ’83, and that 
they were closed in 1830, by ‘‘ McLane’s Arrangement,”’ 
we proceed to state, very briefly , some of the effects of that 
‘¢ arrangement” upon our ship-owners. ‘The colonial trade 
for the last thirteen years is said by many to have been 
‘¢ reciprocal”? ; but we have watched its course during the 
whole period, and feel compelled to declare, that no epithet 
more inappropriate can be given to it ; since it can be shown, 
that it has driven many thousand tons of our vessels out of 
their accustomed employment, without affording any other 
business as an equivalent. 

And first, it has been of serious injury to our cotton ships. 
The building of vessels in New Brunswick and Nova Sco- 
tia, for sale in England, is an extensive business, and we 
have known vessels built for this purpose to go to a cotton 
port at the south on their voyage ‘‘ home,” and obtain 
freights which net a fifth or a quarter of their entire cost. So, 
too, whenever cotton pays well, the ships which are built for 





* Since the Treaty with the United States, Great Britain has entered 
into several others; among them, we may mention the following: with 
Denmark, Austria, the Hanse Towns, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Prussia, Russia, the Two Sicilies, and Turkey. ° 
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use in the timber trade, and which are ordinarily employed 
in this way, are to be found at Savannah or New Orleans ac- 
cepting an eighth or a sixteenth of a penny less on the pound 
than our own vessels. Nor is this the whole of the mischief ; 
since colonial ships often go in quest of cotton when the 
rates are low, and thus by increasing the number of freight- 
ers, induce competition which results in a loss to all. Be- 
fore the ‘‘ arrangement,” no such interference existed, be- 
cause colonial vessels did not carry our cotton at all, while 
those belonging to the mother country could not lade with it, 
if they entered a colonial port on their way to the United 
States. 

Were there any thing to compensate us for this state of 
things, it might be borne ; but as there is not, we are com- 
pe lled to regard the earnings of colonial vessels as so much 
taken directly from the earnings of our own ships.  ‘T’o be 
underbidden in our own ports, in the carriage of our great 
staple, and to submit to rates of freight unnaturally and vex- 
atiously made by vessels, which cost full one third less than 
the American, which are either hurrying to the English 
merchants who have advanced their worth, and are ex- 
pecting them as ‘‘ remittances,’’? or which are occasionally 
withdrawn from the business of transporting timber, and at 
best, are mere interlopers, that seek to share all the gains, 
and shirk all the losses of our southern trade, is a kind of 
‘¢ reciprocity’? which we trust will speedily terminate. 

In the second place, this ‘* arrangement ”’ has injured our 
coasting business. Between one hundred and twenty-five, 
and one hundred and fifty, thousand tons of gypsum and 
grindstones are used annually in the United States, the car- 
rying of which every year requires one thousand vessels, of 
one hundred and fifty tons’ capacity each. Before 1830, 
these vessels were all American ; now, two thirds, at least, 
are colonial. Our coasters have a hard lot of it at best, anil 
the loss of a trade which gave them employment during the 
droughts of the summer months, when our saw-mills are 
idle, has been most seriously felt. ‘The United States are 
the only customers that Nova Scotia has ever had, or is 
likely to have, for her plaster and stone ; and we oould have 
kept entire control over the manner of taking them. The 
transfer of their carriage to colonial bottoms seems to be a 
matter of no regret with many, because they regard the 
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whole trade as too contemptible for national concern. To 
transport plaster and grindstones is, indeed, an humble as 
well as a laborious occupation ; but those who live by avoca- — 
tions of higher rank and richer rewards need not sneer at it, 

for all that. It is an honest way of earning bread, and as 
such, is entitled to consideration and protection. 

Again, we object to the ‘‘ arrangement,” because it has 
secured to New England no proper share of the trade in sup- 
plying the British West Indies with the articles which we have 
to spare, and which we steadily send to the sugar islands of 
other European powers. ‘The trade with the planters was 
the ‘*boon”’ sought for; and, since 1830, how much of 
it have the northern States been able to obtain ? How much 
lumber, for instance, have they been able to furnish? One 
fact will show, we think, precisely. An American heuse, 
well known to the writer, resolved some two years ago, to 
send to ‘l'rinidad a brig of their own, and a colonial brig 
which they had under charter ; and for this purpose, they 

rocured lumber which grew and was sawed in Maine for 
each. ‘The lumber for their own vessel was of course laden 
in American waters, but that designed for the other was taken 
in raft to a neighbouring port of New Brunswick, within sight 
of their counting-room windows. It so happened, that 
the two vessels were in readiness to go to sea on the same 
day, and as they were addressed to the same merchant, their 
cargoes were sold at the same price. Now, on a calculation 
which supposes that both vessels were of the same capacity, 
and carried the same quantity, the earnings of each ought, 
on the principles of ‘‘ reciprocity,’ to have been alike ; or, 
rejecting such a calculation, to have differed only in propor- 
tion as one cargo was larger than the other. Instead of this, 
however, an adjustment of the accounts proved, that the 
voyage under the British flag produced eight hundred and 
ninety-three dollars more than that made under our own. 

No fairer case than this, as it seems to us, can ever occur. 
If so, it follows that the same elements of difference have 
existed in every adventure undertaken in an American bot- 
tom,— varying in the number of dollars only according to the 
tonnage of the vessel employed, or quantity of lumber carried. 
True, the new tariff of Sir Robert Peel shows, that this 
inequality is no longer to exist ; but its termination makes 
no recompense for the past ; nor have we any pledge, that the 
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former system will not be renewed. We have no time 
to pursue this topic, but conclude by saying, that com- 
mon self-respect, common regard for the national interests, 
forbids us to trust to acts of parliament and colonial assem- 
lies for the terms on which we may deal with the British pos- 
sessions in America. If treaty stipulations are necessary 
to regulate our intercourse with England herself, they are 
equally necessary to direct it with her colonies. 

We resume the consideration of our commercial policy as 
indicated by Treaties. As already remarked, our conven- 
tion with Great Britain in 1815 was the first departure from 
the system of discrimination adopted soon after the organi- 
zation of our present government. There may be no seri- 
ous reason to regret that that treaty was concluded, or that 
its principles have been extended to some other maritime 
powers ; but since we are among those who believe that our 
fathers were men of wisdom, we do regret that so little re- 
mains of what they accomplished. Most foreign flags may 
now enter our ports on the same terms as our own. Since 
the year 1815, we have formed treaties of reciprocity with 
Central America, Denmark, Sweden, the Hanse ‘Towns, 
Prussia, Brazil, Austria, Mexico, Russia, Venezuela, 
Greece, Sardinia, Netherlands, Hanover, Portugal, and 
Ecuador. Mr. Madison remarked, very justly, that ‘‘ the 
power of forming treaties of commerce with foreign nations 
ought to be exercised with all possible circumspection.”’ 
Whether the power has been thus exercised in the present 
case may well be doubted. 

In remarking upon the effects which have followed so 
general an abandonment of discrimination between Ameri- 
can and foreign vessels and their cargoes, we shall use the 
words of the Committee on Commerce, as found in the Re- 
port named at the head of this article. The observations of 
a considerable period, as well as the careful examination of 
our official documents from year to year, had led us to 
many of the conclusions of this able state paper before its 
appearance. No inconsiderable toil, therefore, in the same 
field, enables us to appreciate the time and labor necessary 
for its compilation.* We admire it for its strong American 
feeling ; and we make copious extracts from it, in order that 





* This Report is understood to be from the pen of Mr. Kennedy. 
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those of our readers, to whom it is not accessible, may be pos- 
sessed of the leading facts and opinions which bear upon the 
point under discussion. ‘There are some expressions which 
we might soften, and some statements that we might qual- 
ify ; but in the reasoning, generally, we fully concur. We 
commence where the Committee thus speak of the system 
of discrimination. 


** It was (they say) avowedly and distinctively protective of 
the interests it had in charge. It was a system of restrictions 
upon the commerce and shipping of foreign nations for the ben- 
efit of our own. ‘The American ship-owner was guarded and 
protected against the competition of the whole world, by dis- 
criminations in his favor inthe duties both on merchandise and 
tonnage, as well as in the port charges and other expenses of his 
voyage ; provision was made for the encouragement of American 
seamen ; and the system was administered with a strict and 
jealous regard to the privileges which it conferred. If the se- 
verity of these restrictions was occasionally relaxed, in favor of 
particular nations, it was never without aspecific equivalent ; and 
the subject was left at all times at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, to be controlled by the legislation of Congress, as the oc- 
casion might demand.” ... . . ‘* During the period of our re- 
strictive system, excluding from it only the interval of the war 
and the embarrassments that preceded that event, the growth of 
the American marine constitutes one of the most striking facts 
in the history of the country.”” — p. 13. 


In commenting upon the ‘‘ extraordinary increase of for- 
eign shipping in our ports,’’ consequent upon the change in 
our policy, they remark, 


*¢ The steadiness with which that increase has advanced, through 
a series of years, indicating no temporary or occasional impulse, 
but some permanent source of vigor, has diffused an apprehen- 
sion that it is still to continue, and that it may, at no very distant 
day, arrive at a point which shall present the anomaly of Ameri- 
can commerce chiefly sustained by the ships and seamen of 
transatlantic nations. On a question of so much concern, Con- 
gress will doubtless be influenced by broad and patriotic views of 
the national interest, and will not hesitate to discard whatever 
error of theory or practice it may be convinced has crept into 
the administration of this branch of our polity.””» — p. 20. 


After citing some statistics, which go to show the rela- 
tive increase of American and foreign navigation employed 
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in our foreign trade, since 1830, they proceed to remark, 
that in that year, , 


“ The British tonnage which entered our ports amounted to 
87,231 tons ; in 1835, to 529,922; and in 1840, to 582,424; being, 
in the first of these periods, about three fourths, and increasing, 
in the second and third, to nearly five sixths of the whole amount 
of foreign tonnage entering into the United States; while our 
shipping, which entered from Great Britain and her dependencies, 
(in 1830) amounted to 473,205 tons; in 1835, to 654,719 ; and 
in 1840, to 826,900 ; — that, consequently, in the first of these 
years, the British shipping i in our trade was less than one fifth of 
our own; in the second, it had increased to upwards of four 
fifths; and in the third, stood somewhat above four sixths of that 
belonging to our own citizens. And it will also be perceived, 
that the increase of British shipping in our ports in the ten years 
since 1830 has reached the ratio of nearly six hundred and 
seventy per cent. 

‘* The French tonnage, in the same aspect in which we have 
regarded the British,” continues the Committee, ‘* was, in 1830, 
11,156 tons ; in 1835, it was 15,457; and in 1840, had increased 
to 30,701 tons.” While our“ tonnage entering from France and 
her colonies was, in 1880, 120,793; in 1835, 107,533; and in 
1840, 130,541 tons; the F rench. through these three periods, 
bearing, relatively to our shipping, the proportion of something 
less than one tenth in the first, of one seventh in the second, and 
afraction below a fourth in the third ; and having increased in 
the ten years since 1830 about 180 per cent. The increase of 
our shipping in French ports, in the same time, was about nine 
per cent.” — p. 21. 


After noticing the steady increase of our trade with Spain 
and her colonies, and showing that it employed, in 1840, over 
seventy per cent. more of our tonnage than in 1830, and 
that the imports had increased in about the same ratio, they 
consider next the state of our commerce with the northern 
powers of Europe. Of Russian, Prussian, Swedish, Da- 
nish, Dutch, and Hanseatic shipping, they state, that the 
aggregate tonnage which entered our ports, in 1830, was six- 
teen thousand two hundred and four ; that, in 1835, it was 
fifty-two thousand and eighty-three ; and that, in 1840, it had 
increased to sixty-eight thousand four hundred and seventy- 
two tons. 


‘** While the American shipping entering in the same years 
from the ports of these six Powers was, in 1830, 152,213; in 
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1835, 95,061 ; and in 1840, 97,683 tons. The foreign shipping 
having increased more than four hundred per cent. ; — the 
American having decreased something more than forty per 
cent. ; — the trade through this interval having but little changed 
in amount. Amongst the countries enumerated in this aggregate, 
the increase of the shipping of the Hanse Towns and of Sweden 
will attract particular remark ; — the first having increased from 
9,653 tons in 1830, to 70,703 in 1837, and to 41,874 in 1840; 
the second, from 4,136 in 1830, to 16,964 in 1840, and having 
at one year in the interval (1837) reached 27,849 tons.”— 
p- 22. 


From these facts and others, and from a course of reason- 
ing which our limits will not allow us to give, the Commit- 
tee derive evidence of the following facts ; 


** 1, Of a great and increasing proportion of foreign tonnage 
in our trade. 

“© 2. That that increase has not, in any equal ratio, attended 
upon an increase of trade, but, especially in reference to the 
shipping of the north of Europe, has occurred where the trade 
has been nearly stationary. 

“*3. That in the excitement communicated to our commerce 
by the excessive increase of banking and paper money, the for- 
eign shipping interest has profited even more than our own ; par- 
taking of the temporary gain of that system, without sharing in 
the final embarrassment which it brought upon the country. 

‘“‘4. That our navigation in general has fared best in our 
commerce with those nations with whom we have not negotiated 
reciprocity treaties. 

“5. That the results have been most to our disadvantage 
where the reciprocal privilege has been established on the broad- 
est scale.”” — p. 27. 


With one more extract we must conclude. 


‘The Powers with which we have concluded (reciprocity) 
treaties — we speak especially of those of the north of Europe 
—are well known both to build and navigate their vessels 
cheaper than we can do. It is not affirming too much to say, 
that the materials employed in ship-building are to be procured in 
the Baltic States at rates of cost much below that for which they 
can be obtained in the United States; that the wages of labor 
employed in this occupation are, in these countries, at least one 
half less than ours; and that those paid to seamen and all oth- 
ers concerned in the navigation of theirships may be placed at an 
average of thirty-three and a third per ceat. less than are usually 
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paid in the United States ; whilst all the expenses of victualling 
and providing for these vessels are quite as cheap if not cheaper 
than are incurred by our ship-owners. We do not furnish ex- 
amples of these several items of cost and expense, only because 
the fact we have stated is notorious, and has been so often 
brought to the view of the country as to render it unnecessary. 
‘Yet with these Powers we persuade ourselves, that our trea- 
ties have placed our commerce upon a reciprocal footing. 
To say nothing of the high, and even prohibitory duties which, 
in several of these States, are brought by their tariffs into con- 
trast with our low duties, we have consented to open the trade of 
our whole country of seventeen millions of people to the subjects 
of these powers in exchange for the privilege of a trade which, 
on their side, is confined to the supply of the wants of a much 
smaller circle of population, and, in reference to some of them, 
to some few ports whose commerce, in comparison with ours, is 
certainly limited, if not to an inconsiderable, at least to a very 
inferior, amount of demand. It was going far in the way of con- 
cession, to grant the privilege of direct transportation to the pro- 
duce of the respective countries with whom these treaties are 
formed. But it is scarcely conceivable what adequate motives 
of good policy could have presented themselves to our Govern- 
ment to justify the opening of our entire trade with all the world 
to the vessels of these Powers, — endowed as they are with such 
capacities for cheap navigation, — and to admit their ships and 
seamen into a free competition with our own, in whatever trade 
their merchants might think proper to embark. This we have 
nevertheless done ; and the consequence is, that Congress is _ re- 
ceiving from all quarters deep complaints of the injury we have 
inflicted upon our own navigation, —an injury which is now in 
rapid progress of mischief, and which, if not arrested by timely 
legislation, must result in laying up our own shipping to rot at 
our docks, and in the surrender of our carrying trade to the 
friendly rivals whom our policy has done so much to favor.” 


pp. 39, 40. 


We have already said, in substance, that had we used our 
own notes in speaking of the effects of the reciprocity 
policy, we should not have employed Mr. Kennedy’s precise 
arguments, illustrations, and words ; though to his doctrines 
in the main, and to the conclusions at which he arrives, we 
yield our hearty assent. As soon as the members of Con- 
gress shall have arranged every thing for the Presidential 
succession, our commercial relations with foreign powers 
will, we may reasonably hope, engage their attention. We 
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tell them in all friendliness and with all respect, and we tell 
all others to whom the maritime interests of the country are 
committed, whether at home or abroad, that if they would 
meet the expectations of their constituents whose bread they 
eat, these interests must—aye, must —receive more of their 
attention. ‘The belief is prevalent and increasing among 
merchants and ship-owners, that their pursuits and property 
are not sufficiently cared for, and something must be done 
by our public functionaries to satisfy them. Mr. Kennedy 
has given to them, and to the nation at large, the results of 
his investigations as to their grievances, and has pronounced 
that their complaints are just, and that the policy which is 
injuring them should be modified, if not essentially changed. 
He, too, whose reasoning powers are excelled by none, be- 
fore whose piercing vision fallacy vanishes like mist before 
the sun at noontide, and whose arguments opponents never 
overthrow and seldom reply to, in a speech at the place 
of Mr. Kennedy’s home, has deliberately pronounced the 
same opinion.* If they, if others who hold this opinion, 
are in error, let those who think so, and who profess to be- 
lieve that all is now right with our trade and tonnage, show 
their facts and arguments as clearly and _ intelligibly, as 
those of a contrary character have been made to appear in 
the Report of the Committee of Commerce, and in the 
Speech at Baltimore. ‘The principal facts on which the 
Report and Speech are based, may be found in the annual 
Treasury Report on Commerce and Navigation, and are 
therefore open to the examination of all who are interested 
to know, whether they are carefully and honestly used to 
sustain the views which each present to the consideration of 
he American people. None, then, need to be misled, or 
to trust to the authority or opinion of others. ‘The questions 
which are derived from these statistics must be met and 
disposed of ; and doubt, uncertainty, instability, and inse- 
curity will exist until there shall be some adjustment of 
them. 

If all other aid is denied to our merchants, we may at 
least ask, in their name, that the enactments which require 
their ships to be built in their own yards, upon our own soil, 





* It may be proper to guard against misconception by the remark, that 
the reference of the text (both here and elsewhere) to Mr. Webster’s Speech 
at Baltimore, is to that part of it only which discusses the existing system 
of Reciprocity Treaties. 
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and to be manned principally with American citizens, may 
be stricken from the statute-book. If the government shall 
determine, after a full hearing, that American vessels must 
continue to compete, under an unchanged policy, with foreign 
vessels which are constructed of wood that costs less, by 
labor that is cheaper, and of iron, duck, and cordage, that 
pay no duties ; then, it surely will be but fair, that Ameri- 
cans as well as foreigners shall own and employ such vesseis 
in which to carry off our surplus products. There is wrong 
— and, we had almost said, outrage —in an arrangement 
which places side by side, and on an equality, at Savannah 
and New Orleans, the ships built at Medford and New York, 
and those built at St. John’s and Halifax ; and it should come 
to an end. But if there is to be no change in any of our 
commercial relations, let our laws so stand, that foreign ves- 
sels may come to our ports for sale, and that our merchants 
may go abroad and purchase, wherever ships are to be pro- 
cured for the least money. And let there be no discrim- 
ination in seamen ; but let those be employed, of whatever 
tongue, who will work the cheapest, and for the fewest 
necessaries and comforts. All this done, let success crown 
the efforts of those who shall make the best use of skill, 
time, and outfits, be their fag what it may. ‘he day was, 
when American navigation received preferences at the hands 
of the government which was founded in order to afford 
it adequate protection ; but the day is, when we can say 
its owners will be grateful, if they can be placed on the same 
footing as their competitors from the British colonies and 
the Hanseatic cities. We use strong language ; but the 
occasion admits of it. What is talked of by every ship- 
owner, from Eastport to Baltimore, shall be repeated here. If 
we are rightly advised, Mr. Kennedy was deprived of the op- 
portunity of giving to his associates at Washington the views 
and reasonings which were withheld from his Report, in the 
hope that they might go out to the country in the more popu- 
lar form of a speech. We will do our humble part, at least, 
to make them more widely known. 

This article is already of a wearisome length, and we must 
hasten to a conclusion. But as exaggerated accounts of the 
extent of our foreign trade are current, we will add a remark 
or two to show, that the state of our commerce with conti- 
nental Europe, France excepted, furnishes no cause of con- 
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gratulation. ‘The truth is, that our trade with all foreign 
countries employs something less than one third part of our 
tonnage ; and, taking the amount which arrives annually from 
places foreign to the United States as the basis of a calcula- 
tion, we arrive at the following results: that full one half of 
the amount thus arriving enters from places and ports under 
British dominion ; that a half enters from nations, islands, and 
colonies, in our own hemisphere ; that a twelfth enters from 
France and her possessions ; while the aggregate from Rus- 
sia, Prussia, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
Madeira, Italy, Sicily, Austria, Turkey, and the Hanse 
Towns, is not quite one tenth.* 

Of the foreign tonnage which arrives in the United States, 
three fourths are from places under the British flag ; five 
eighths are from the countries and islands of North and South 
America; one twenty-third part is from France and her 
possessions ; one thirty-seventh part is from Spain and her 
colonies ; while from the Hanse ‘Towns, the amount is greater 
than from all the remaining powers of Europe taken together. 

The British trade with those parts of Europe, and with 
some other countries, with which ours is inconsiderable, 1 
in some instances large, and in others, immense; as will 
be seen from the following comparisons. Of about fifteen 
hundred ships which were cleared at St. Petersburg in 1830, 
more than one half were British, and only one in thirty-two 
was American ; and of those that were at Odessa the same 
year, one hundred and forty-seven were British, and but ‘ 
two were American. Of more than five thousand and seven 
hundred vessels, which arrived in the different ports of the 
Russian empire in 1832, considerably more than one fifth 
were from the British dominions in Europe, and only one in 
three hundred and thirty-six was from the United States. 
In 1833, there were at St. Petersburg alone about seven 
hundred British ships, and but one eleventh as many of ours ; 


* The Cansninnes on Comme arrange our trade with foreign nations 
and their dependencies, so far as imports from and exports to them are con- 
cerned, in the following order. In the amount of tonnage employed, the 
rank is different. Ist, Great Britain; 2d, France ; 3d, Spain ; ; 4th, Mex- 
ico; Sth, Brazil; 6th, China; 7th, The Hanse Towns; 8th, The Nether- 
lands; 9th, Russia ; 10th, Denmark ; llth, Sweden and Norway ; 2th, 
Chili; 13th, Venezuela ; 14th, Belgium; 1 15th, Italy; 16th, Hayti; 17th, 
Sicily ; 18th, Portugal; 19th, Turkey ; 20th, Austria ; 21st, Texas ; 22d, 
The Cisalpine Republic ; 23d. The Argentine Republic ; and 24th, Peru. 
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and of almost six thousand vessels ‘‘ despatched ”’ from 
Russia in 1838, more than one third (364,000 tons) be- 
longed to Great Britain, and less than one in eighty (22,000 
tons) to ‘* North America.”’ 

The relative commerce of the two countries with Portugal 
presents similar results. In 1828, seven hundred British 
vessels were employed in the Portuguese trade, and they 
carried to Portugal merchandise worth twelve millions of 
dollars ; while four years afterwards, our exports to that 
kingdom and all her dominions were only one fortieth part 
of that amount. At present, Portugal obtains the greater 
part of her supply of rice and tobacco from Brazil, and of 
codfish from Newfoundland. In truth, that British colony 
has furnished her with more than ten millions of quintals of 
this kind of fish during the last forty years; and in 1840, 
two hundred vessels were engaged in the business of trans- 
porting it to her markets for consumption. Of the whole 
number of foreign ships which enter and leave Lisbon and 
Oporto, we possess no certain information. But we do 
know, that though the first-named city is admirably situated 
for commerce, and formerly owned as many as four hundred 
ships, of the average burden of four hundred tons, the num- 
ber and size have been reduced quite two thirds ; and that 
its foreign trade is no longer im the control of its own mer- 
chants ; and we know also, that though one hundred and 
seventy-nine British vessels (25,755 tons) were entered at 
Oporto in 1840, there were but ten (1,524 tons) of Ameri- 
can during the same year. 

So, too, in the trade of Naples. This kingdom receives 
annually of British subjects, fifty thousand quintals of dried, 
and nine thousand casks of pickled fish, besides cotton goods 
and yarns worth a million and a half of dollars, and woollens 
of the value of a quarter of a million more. As many as 
thirty-six cargoes of British fish have gone to Naples in a 
single year, and, while the whole number of vessels from 
Great Britain and her colonies which were entered at the 
Neapolitan ports in 1835 was one hundred and _ twelve, 
(14,865 tons,) the American flag was displayed but from 
one vessel, of two hundred and ten tons. 

Our commerce with Prussia is quite insignificant, but that 
of Great Britain is large and valuable. In 1828, when only 
seven American vessels entered the Prussian ports, the 
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aggregate of British and Hanoverian tonnage was two hun- 
dred and six thousand. Nor has our trade increased since, 
for we find our tonnage in 1832 set down at less than five 
hundred, and in 1840 at less than six hundred, or less than 
one thirtieth of the British and Hanoverian for twelve years 
previously. 

As with Prussia, so with Turkey. More British vessels 
were employed in 1836, on the Danube alone, than were 
entered at our custom-houses from all ‘Turkey in 1840; and 
though the former flag covered the sea of Marmora prior to 
the year first named, ours had rarely been seen there. As 
far back as 1825, British manufacturers exported to the 
‘Turkish empire fourteen millions of yards of cotton cloth, 
and nearly half a million pounds of cotton twist ; and in 
1831, the export of the first had increased nearly one hun- 
dred per cent., and of the last four hundred per cent. ; while 
our whole dealings were too small to be computed. 

What is the condition of things in the trade of the Baltic ? 
This is a sore question, and though enough has been said upon 
it, perhaps, in the extracts which we have given from the 
Report of the Committee on Commerce, we shall give a few 
figures to show, that could our navigators obtain a proper 
share of it, our countrymen would be great gainers. We 
may premise, that the amount of our tonnage engaged in it, 
instead of increasing, as it ought to do, under the state of 
the imports and exports, has diminished nearly one third 
within the last eighteen years, and that, from present indica- 
tions, it will decrease still more. ‘The policy of ‘‘ reci- 
procity ’’ with the States on the Baltic is, as has been re- 
marked, ‘‘ as if two neighbours, one of immense landed estate, 
and the other the possessor of a single acre, should agree to 
exercise the right of pasturage in common.” We have al- 
ready shown, that in the trade with several of the countries 
with which we have treaties of ‘‘ reciprocity,’’ the amount 
of British shipping far exceeds that of the United States ; 
and we are now to see the same result again. ‘The number 
of ships belonging to Great Britain and Ireland, which passed 
Elsinore, going and returning, in 1831, was 4,772, while the 
number which belonged to the United States was 179. In 
1837, the vessels of both flags were less than in 1831 ; but 
still, the number of British was 3,417, (655,447 tons,) while 
of American it was only 104, (26,250 tons.) In 1839, 
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there arrived at Hamburg from Great Britain fourteen hun- 
dred and ninety vessels, and from the United States, forty ; 
and of the vessels of all flags which arrived at that city during 
that year, the proportion of British was almost one half; of 
American, about one eightieth. We have no need to pursue 
this topic further ; but we cannot refrain from asking how it 
has happened, that while we have ‘‘ reciprocity”? conven- 
tions with Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, and can, of course, 
supply them with tobacco directly and in American bottoms, 
they obtain it loaded with the charges of brokerage and tran- 
shipment from Bremen! If we understand the matter rightly, 
our ‘* reciprocity’ treaty with the Hanseatic ‘Towns has 
enabled this city to become — by means of its own ship- 
ping principally — one of the great European marts for the 
sale of this staple. And yet, though Bremen has exten- 
sive and increasing manufactories of cotton, it has not en- 
abled us to furnish her artisans with more than 12,000 bales 
of the raw material annually, because British twist continues 
to be admitted free. 

Had we time, we might compare British commerce with 
our own still further. ‘The results, as ascertained, in the 
trade with Venezuela, with New Grenada, with Austria, and 
with Italy, are not dissimilar to those in the instances already 
cited, and we must pass them without further comment, in 
order to devote a moment to the intercourse of the two 
countries with Morocco and Brazil. Of the trade with Mo- 
rocco, Great Britain may be said to enjoy the monopoly. 
In 1839, only three vessels (600 tons) arrived in that king- 
dom from the United States ; but of British, there were two 
hundred and fifty-three (13,664 tons,) and, while the aggre- 
gate of British imports and exports was four millions of dol- 
lars, the sum of ours was only one twenty-fifth as much ; 
and in 1841, it was still less. With Brazil, the disparity, 
all things considered, is still greater. Great Britain, for the 
sake of her coffee colonies, taxes Brazilian coffee and sugar ; 
but we take annually coffee and hides worth five millions of 
dollars, on which we impose no duty ; and sugar, of the 
value of half a million or thereabouts, on which we lay an 
impost of two and a half cents the pound weight. Still, in 
1840, Brazil received American products to the amount of 
two and a quarter millions of dollars only ; while of British 
merchandise, she took full ten times that value. 
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In instituting the preceding comparison between our 
own foreign commerce and that of the people from whom 
we derived our origin, we would not be misunderstood. 
Towards them, of all others, we cherish no feelings of un- 
kindness. ‘The Mother and the Children have had conflict- 
ing interests from the earliest hour of this relationship, and it 
is their destiny, probably, that this rivalry shall endure to the 
end of their national existence. But though Englishmen and 
Americans have met, and must continue to meet, as com- 
petitors in the great markets of the world, an honest endeavor 
to outdo each other in the cheapness of goods, and in the 
facility of their carriage, need create no angry strife between 
them. Skill, energy, perseverance, and sagacity are to be 
admired wherever they are found ; and in what we have said, 
our motive has been not to provoke feelings of hostility, but 
to show rather what these qualities have done for the ad- 
vancement of British navigation and trade. 

Whatever the windings and turnings of British politics 
may be, — unlike ours in one respect — ships and shops 
are never overlooked or forgotten. In or out of place and 
power, an English statesman never has been able to excuse 
himself to his constituents, if he wavered in his course as to 
the promotion of the industry of the kingdom, or slackened 
his zeal to devise employments for its tonnage, and to seek 
out new customers for its manufactures. His accountability 
is a just one, and the American people ought to hold their 
rulers to the same. 

At a future time, we may discuss at greater length some 
of the questions w hich we have now but briefly and imper- 
fectly considered, and with reference to a remedy for the 
evils of which we have complained. In the early days of 
the Republic, and before the spirit of party — its fell curse 
— had distorted the vision, poisoned the minds, and misled 
the judgment of our prominent men, Mr. Jefferson observed 
that ‘* Free commerce and navigation are not to be given for 
restrictions and vexations ; nor are they likely to produce a 
relaxation of them.’? Experience, we think, has shown the 
wisdom of the sentiment ; and should we resume the subject 
of our commercial policy, it will be our purpose to present 
the exact ‘‘ restrictions and vexations ”’ which have been, 
and still are, meted out to us, in exchange for the ‘‘ free 
commerce and navigation ’’ which we have tendered, and 
continue to tender, to all nations. 
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Art. III.— Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of T. 
Noon TatrourD, Author of ‘‘ Ion.” Philadelphia ; 
Carey & Hart. 1842. 12mo. pp. 354. 


Amone the many gifted minds who have been influenced 
by the spirit which Wordsworth infused into the literature of 
the present age, there is hardly one who approaches nearer, 
in the tone and character of his writings, to the bard of Rydal 
Mount than Thomas Noon Talfourd, the poet and essayist. 
He belongs to that class of authors, who manifest so much 
purity and sweetness of disposition, that our admiration for 
their talents is often merged in our love for their qualities of 
heart. Criticism shrinks from a cold analysis of their powers. 
Their occasional fooleries of taste and faults of style are 
rarely visited with the pitiless peltings of sarcastic rebuke. 
Wherever they find a reader, they find a friend. A spirit of 
affectionate partisanship mingles with most criticisms on their 
writings. All who have partaken of their intellectual com- 
panionship have a deep sympathy in their personal welfare. 
We may be almost said to joy in their joy, and grieve in 
their grief. If they be not bound to us by the ties of con- 
sanguinity, they are still the brethren of our minds and 
hearts. Oceans cannot separate them from our love. Na- 
tional differences cannot alienate them from our affections. 
Wherever they go, they have the ‘‘ freedom of the city.” 
Wordsworth, Lamb, Dickens, Talfourd, Frederika Bre- 
mer, allowing for their intellectual diversities and the different 
influences which have modified their genius, are all authors 
who make personal friends wherever their writings penetrate. 
They are present to the mental eye with as much distinct- 
ness as the companions of our daily walks. 

In speaking of Talfourd as a mental pupil of Words- 
worth, we do not mean to say that he is an imitator of his 
master’s manner, or that he closely copies any of his prom- 
inent beauties or defects ; but merely that the tone and aim of 
the writings of the two are similar. In the spirit and essence 
of his genius, and not in its outward form and expression, is he 
a Wordsworthian. He, indeed, often adopts expressions 
and images which Wordsworth, in the severe simplicity of his 
taste, would reject with disdain. His style is richly laden 
with ornament, and almost monotonously musical in its flow. 
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His thoughts are more often seen in the imperial robes of 
rhetoric than in its suit of ‘‘homely russet brown.” The 
rich flush of imagination colors his whole diction. At times, 
he is fastidiously nice in his choice of language, and a fond- 
ness for dainty and delicate epithets sometimes gives to his 
style an appearance of prettiness and enfeebling affectation. 
He luxuriates too much in the ‘‘nectared sweets” of 
language and imagery, and is apt to impair the te 
and vigor of his diction by redundant fancies and sugared 
words. When his own stores of sweetness fail him, he avails 
himself of those belonging to others. His diction is studded 
with apt quotations, teeming with richness of sentiment and 
style. But still he shares in all the essential characteristics 
of the school of Wordsworth, and gives evidence on every 
page of that ‘‘ quiet eye, which sleeps and broods on his own 
heart.”’ ‘The mingling spirits of meditation and imagination 
are the inspiration both of his poetry and criticism. His 
manner is almost always quiet, even when he is severe. 
There is nothing in his general style to interrupt the calm and 
steady flow of his thoughts and feelings — no glare, no rush, 
no epigrammatic point, no ‘‘agony ”’ and ‘‘ wreaking ”’ of mind 
upon expression. His temper is kindly, and averse from any 
use of sarcasm and denunciation. ‘There is even little evi- 
dence in his writings of that directness and dogmatism, which 
sometimes spring from the untrammelled exercise of a sharp, 
clear intellect, seeing objects in the white light of reason. 
His logic is often held in bondage to his affections or associ- 
ations, and accommodates itself to the wishes of his heart. 
He is apt to consider matters of reasoning and observation 
as though they were matters of taste. As a logician, he has 
many of those faults which poets who aspire to the honors of 
dialectics, experience so much difficulty in avoiding. He 
would probably be a more pleasing writer, if his fine human- 
ity were accompanied with greater strength of passion, or 
more grasp and independence of understanding. 
The prose essays, the title of which we have chosen as a 
caption for our notice of ‘T'alfourd, abound in beauty. In- 
deed, the author’s mind seems hardly to apprehend the mean 
and the deformed. His heart and imagination flow out in 
his compositions, and color and consecrate whatever they 
touch. It is difficult to resist their pleading tones, even 
when they appear as advocates for critical fallacies. The 
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sophistry of their warm goodness is more pleasing than the 
logic of passionless reasoning. ‘They seem to have been 
nurtured on the ‘‘ selectest influences of creation,’ and to 
have been preserved from the ‘‘ contagion of the world’s 
slow stain.”? Love, beauty, goodness, sincerity, pure 
thoughts, and fine sympathies, all in human character which 
is sweet and gentle, seem to have sprung up in his nature as 
from celestial seed. An air of inexpressible purity is spread 
over his compositions. ‘There is not one premeditated line 
in his prose or verse, which can be associated with a base or 
immoral idea. It may be said of him with truth, that al- 
though he has been the source of much pure delight to thou- 
sands, he has never made his talents ministers of evil, nor 
sought popularity by pampering depraved tastes. ‘Through- 
out his works, we ever find beauty linked with goodness. 
‘'he reprints of what are called the ‘‘ modern periodical 
essayists,’’ including the present collection of the writings of 
‘T'alfourd, naturally suggest a comparison between the peri- 
odical literature of the present age, and that which existed in 
Ingland during the latter half of the last century. No publish- 
er, however enterprising, would hazard a republication of arti- 
cles extracted from the old European and Gentleman’s Mag- 
azines, and the Monthly Review. Indeed, until the establish- 
ment of the Edinburgh Review in 1802, there were ‘ew, if any, 
periodicals worthy of comparison with the critical journals of 
the present day. Before that period, the regular monthly 
visiters to the fireside and the study were conducted by men 
of inferior abilities, and rarely contained articles worthy of 
preservation. ‘There was an equal want of good books and 
good critics. On the publication of any work by an author of 
reputation, the reviewer tamely and timidly followed the foot- 
prints of his opinions and investigations, and rarely attempt- 
ed more than a meek digest of both. No task can be more 
severe than to travel through the sterile tracts of periodical 
literature during the period we have indicated. ‘The very 
appearance and ‘‘ complement extern”? of an old magazine 
is suggestive of insipidity and dulness. We can pick up little 
in it but the dry chips and shavings of thought and knowl- 
edge. Letters from country gentlemen about some subject 
in which none but country gentlemen can be supposed to 
take any interest— communications from small antiquarians, 
on small aatiquities — a large number of metrical pieces which 
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no country editor would now dare to publish in his poetical 
corner — the ambitous struggle of the meanest mediocrity to 
look like moderate talent — the coquetry of Mr. Robert 
Merry, the divine poet, with Miss Anna Matilda, the sad 
poetess, both hailing from Della Crusca — an infinite number 
of little epistles on little subjects, devoid alike of forcible 
thought and vigorous expression — every thing, in short, but 
things of interest and excellence, composed the material of 
most periodicals during the last fifty years of the eighteenth 
century. ‘lhe Reviews conducted for a short period by 
Gilbert Stuart and Dr. Smollett were, by virtue of their ran- 
cor and malice, an exception to the stupidity of the mass. 
But flatness, insipidity, an absence of valuable information 
and mental vigor, a cringing and creeping deference to es- 
tablished codes of criticism, and a sickening weakness of 
expression, characterized most monthly journals during that 
period, when their contributors peopled the mansion-houses 
of fat-witted country squires, and the attics and cellars of 
Grub Street. How that unfortunate portion of our fellow- 
creatures, known by the name of the ‘‘ reading-public,”’ 
could not only purchase, but read, these stupid apologies 
for literature, is a mystery more puzzling than the de- 
bated authorship of Junius. It is impossible to discern the 
exact point in the descent of literature, when its productions 
will cease to command the money, and excite the attention, 
of the simple and the well meaning. People in all times have 
their own peculiar methods of obtaining misery at a cheap 
rate. We buy ninepenny reprints of fashionable novels. 
But the Edinburgh Review disturbed the smooth, stagnant 
waters of monthly and quarterly dulness. The tone of its 
early numbers was such as to make all disciples of stu- 
pidity and all professors of bathos fear and tremble. It 
was radical, revolutionary, almost piratical, in its warfare 
against existing abuses. It had the hardihood to consider 
folly, affectation, and undue pretensions, as crimes deserving 
of severe punishment. Its principal writers were men of 
fine clear intellect, with an exquisite perception of the ludi- 
crous, a large command of the language, and a singular union 
of the sharp, fleering tone of dogmatists, with the accom- 
lishments of scholars and men of taste. ‘They were distin- 
guished for subtlety rather than amplitude of comprehension ; 
and were better fitted to discern with delicate tact the faults 
and absurdities of hacks and pedaats, than to detect, appre- 
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ciate, and foster the writings of great, but undisciplined, genius. 
They battled as fiercely against Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Lamb, and Montgomery, as they did against the 
poor poetasters and literary fops and hirelings, whose names 
it would be almost a disgrace to remember. ‘The success 
of their first efforts against book-makers, and the favor with 
which their lively and malicious pleasantry was received by 
the public, appear to have impressed them with a magnified 
idea of their own importance and powers. They constituted 
themselves, with a quiet assurance almost unparalleled in 
literary history, the judges of the whole realm of letters ; 
stated and abandoned their own laws of criticism at pleasure ; 
considered the publication of a book as prima facie evidence 
of crime, of which only great merit could be received in 
apology ; summoned every writer to their tribunal, and dealt 
out to him eulogy or blame as their tastes, whims, wit, or 
politics might prompt ; were often intolerant and harsh in 
their judgments, where the victim could bring strong recom- 
mendations to mercy ; and, by the mingled force of talent and 
assurance, they contrived for a series of years, and in a time 
affluent in great names, to exercise a predominant influence 
upon public opinion, and to give the tone to public taste. 
Grub-street fought desperately at first to regain its old do- 
minion ; but it soon fell, ‘‘ pierced through and through with 
cunning words,’”’ and was buried beneath the weight of its 
own explanatory, defamatory, and lugubrious pamphlets, — 
forty of which, excited by articles in the Edinburgh, and 
accusing it of all modes and shows of literary injustice, 
dropped heavily from the press in one year. 

‘he success which attended the great Quarterly gave 
a strong impulse to periodical literature. Magazines and re- 
views multiplied rapidly. Almost all the talent of Great 
Britain found its way occasionally into their pages. Kach 
of the great political and religious parties had its code of 
criticism, its rank and file of periodical essayists, its repre- 
sentatives of party principles and party literature. Each 
journal attempted to surpass its contemporaries in vigor, 
brilliancy, and point. A certain fierceness of tone was in- 
fused into criticism. No writer, however high his genius or 
noble his motives, could publish a book without suffering in- 
sult and injustice from some one of these flashing and bitter 
exponents of cliques and parties. Shelley, Byron, Hunt, 
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Hazlitt, Barry Cornwall, Keats, Campbell, Southey, Words- 


worth, were all defamed or eulogized as clashing tastes or 
opinions dictated. Hunt and Hazlitt, in particular, were 
studiously libelled for many years, in all the Tory jour- 
nals. Amidst all this injustice and brilliant bitterness and 
vituperation, however, there was often manifested much 
mental power, and a great amount of valuable knowl- 
edge. Essays on all subjects connected with the philos- 
ophy of literature, history, and politics, the productions of 
men like Mackintosh, Jeffrey, Hallam, Gifford, Southey, 
Campbell, Macaulay, and Carlyle, were almost as common 
as the literary immoralities and cruelties with which they 
were accompanied. In looking over a file of the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, we often find a grave disquisition 
followed by a furious political diatribe, and preceded by a 
fleering attack on some Whig or Tory poet. ‘The political 
bigotries, which would seem to be out of place in any other 
locality than a bar-room, are often warmly defended in the 
same journal which contains an eloquent and noble piece of 
esthetic criticism, or a vigorous and comprehensive essay on 
Milton or Bacon. Many of the political papers, and unjust 
criticisms also, though intended to serve a transient purpose, 
often displayed great dialectical and rhetorical skill. Analy- 
sis prompted by sincerity, benevolence, and principle, is 
often less keen and powerful than analysis stimulated by 
envy, intolerance, and all uncharitableness. 

We have intimated our high opinion of the value of the 
essays and disquisitions with which British periodical litera- 
ture is now so amply filled. An eminent publishing house 
in Philadelphia has very wisely undertaken to reprint these, 
and to give them a general circulation in the United States. 
To this enterprise we owe the collection of 'Talfourd’s prose 
writings, — gems which were originally set in the Retro- 
spective Review and New Monthly Magazine, but which did 
not attract, in that form, perhaps from the very fineness of 
their workmanship, the attention they deserved. ‘They bear 
in almost every sentence marks of care and labor, oa are 
distinguished from the compositions of contemporary essay- 
ists, not only by peculiarities of temperament and opinion, 
but by the sedate beauty and calmness of their tone. We 

can perceive in them none of that deliberate fury, that spas- 
modic and convulsed energy, that incessant struggle after 
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brilliancy, which characterize the style of most writers for 
the English magazines. ‘They do not appear to be the 
productions of haste, prejudice, or whim, but seem to have 
been carefully meditated in those hours of the author’s life, 
which were peculiarly favorable to chasteness of thought and 
felicity of composition. Nothing appears in them calculated 
to suggest the hired hack, torturing his mind into something 
like vigor, inspired by a distant view of the high reward of 
eight guineas a sheet. 

His critical writings manifest on every page a sincere, 
earnest, and sympathizing love of intellectual excellence and 
moral beauty. ‘The kindliness of temper and tenderness of 
sentiment, with which they are animated, are continually sug- 
gesting pleasant thoughts of the author. He festoons the 
scalpel of the critic with roses. Hatred, scorn, and dog- 
matism rarely vex the unruffled stream of his thoughts and 
emotions. A fine humanity pervades and harmonizes his 
mind. But his sweetness of disposition in many cases dis- 
turbs the clear action of his intellect. The critic, of all 
persons, should have a keen eye. His province is to see, 
more, perhaps, than it is to feel. If the clearness of his 
vision is dimmed by discipleship or enmity, or if the object 
which he examines be discolored by the hues of his own 
mind, he gives us a fancy picture, not a portrait ; he adds 
or takes away from the original, until its real features are 
lost. In Talfourd’s critiques, we discover much which can 
hardly be called critical. ‘The judge is too apt to lose him- 
self in the advocate or disciple. ‘l'o use his own words, 
in speaking of Hazlitt, he sometimes confounds the pro- 
cesses of argument with those of feeling. He is more often 
at the feet of Gamaliel than in the judgment-seat. He bends 
his knee in reverent homage to the great and the good. 
The splendid notices of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and 
Mackenzie, are rapturous hymns in praise of those authors, 
rather than sharp, analytical judgments on their merits. 
Talfourd has none of that dogmatism of feeling, which 
impels Macaulay to exalt himself above his subject, and 
remorselessly analyze and dissect even his favorite authors ; 
neither does he, like the same writer, take some authors 
captives of his criticism, and exhibit their scalps in proof of 
his prowess. All warfare against poets or prose writers, 
whether conducted on Indian or civilized principles, he 
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steadily eschews. He becomes really critical only when he 
applies the principles educed from the works of his favorite 
authors to writings which are formed on a different system, | 
or which spring from a different moral or mental source ; 
and then he is frequently partial and one-sided in his view. 
He describes the genius of a poet, not as it is in reality, but 
as it has affected his own imagination and sympathies ; and he 
consequently pours out, in the praise of a cherished author, 
the whole wealth of suggestive thought which belongs to his 
own mind. He thus gives the object of his eulogy credit 
for all the ideas and imaginations which he has awakened, 
as well as for all which he has directly imparted. By this 
method, we have an abstract and expression of two minds, 
not of one, — as in the Dialogues reported by Plato, where 
the disciple adds to the teachings of the master, without 
claiming his share of the joint product. 

The prominent characteristic of ‘Talfourd’s critical sys- 
tem is his view of the nature and sphere of imagination, 
stated with considerable definiteness in his articles on Matu- 
rin, Wordsworth, and Hazlitt, and influencing his judgment 
in others. This theory essentially modifies his opinions of 
books and men, and, though beautiful in itself, appears to lie 
open to weighty objections. It is a curious fact, and one 
which well illustrates the influence of the spirit of disciple- 
ship, that 'Talfourd narrows the domain of imagination within 
the sphere of Wordsworth’s genius. His definition of the 
faculty is as follows: ‘* In our sense, it is that power by 
which the spiritualities of our nature, and the sensible images 
derived from the material universe, are commingled at the 
will of the possessor. It has thus a twofold operation, — 
the bodying forth of feelings, sentiments, and ideas, in beau- 
tiful and majestic forms, and giving to them local habitations ; 
and the informing the colors and shapes of matter with the 
properties of the soul.’ 

This definition we siete to be narrow. It does not 
cover the whole extent of the power. It restricts the opera- 
tion of the faculty to the capacity of discerning, suggesting, 
and commingling analogies. Is this the whole of its prov- 
ince? Are not the creation of individual characters and the 
invention of incident among its legitimate efforts? The 
conception and creation of the characters of Lear and Mac- 
beth seem to us as noble efforts of the imagination, as the 
commingling of the spiritualities of their natures with the sen- 
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sible images derived from the material universe. To apply 
the argumentum ad hominem, we might ask, is not the crea- 
tion of the character of Ion out of the finest elements of hu- 
manity as grand and beautiful an operation of the ‘ faculty 
divine,”’ as any of the images in which his thoughts and senti- 
ments take shape and hue ? But Wordsworth is deficient in 
the power of creating character and incidents. His genius is 
intensely subjective and egotistical. He pours his per- 
sonal feelings into every thing he writes. He makes nature 
and man speak in his peculiar dialect. A theory must there- 
fore be invented, by which the poetic power of Wordsworth 
shall be made the measure of the poetic power itself ; and Tal- 
fourd has effected this, with a seeming unconsciousness of 
sophistry which it is quite edifying to witness. 

There is still another objection to be made to Talfourd’s 
critical canons. Connected with his theory of the scope of 
the imagination, he has another relating to its operation as 
the reconciling and harmonizing principle of the mind. He 
also gives to its analogies more authority than belongs to the 
deductions of the understanding. In his system, imagination 
sees truth in clear vision. Like figures, it cannot lie. All 
the other mental faculties are liable to delude us, but this 
divine power, if it exist at all, must ever picture forth what is 
real and true. It discerns the eternal substance, not the 
‘¢ shows and shams,” of things. ‘*‘ A mirror can no more re- 
flect an object which is not before it, than the imagination 
can show the false and the baseless.’? Our author, indeed, 
gives it all the intuitive power which Cousin confers on the 
‘¢ spontaneous reason.’? We are gravely told, that the fac- 
culty is never irregular, confused, dim, or unreal in any of its 
manifestations ; that gaudiness of diction, excess of meta- 
phor, turbulence, and a number of other qualities which 
many good people conceive to spring from the predomi- 
nance of the poetic faculty, do not arise from an ill-regulated 
imagination, for such a term is altogether inapplicable to the 
power, but rather from excessive sensibility and verbal flu- 
ency. He is certainly correct in distinguishing false from 
true imagination, and vindicating the faculty from many of 
the tasteless enormities which have passed for its creations ; 
but in his zeal he forgets facts and abandons logic. From his 
statement it would seem that no one can imagine what does 
not exist ; that we are never fooled by fantasy ; and that 
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Hamlet grossly libelled the power, when he hinted the pos- 
sibility that his imaginations might be as foul as Vulcan’s 
stithy. Besides, our author, in his other essays, is not alto- 
gether faithful to his own principles. We can occasionally 
detect expressions and illustrations, which are logically in- 
consistent with his cherished notion. His admiration, at 
times, will burst out, in spite of his theory, in praise of ima- 
gination when it is distempered, or shadows forth unreal 
mockeries. 

The notion that the imagination acts as the harmonizing 
principle of the mind we conceive to be fallacious. ‘I'he 
general suffrage would be in favor of a directly opposite opin- 
ion. Besides, it does not follow from Talfourd’s definition 
of the faculty, and it is likewise contradicted by facts. It is 
merely an assumption. ‘The method of reasoning which the 
author followed in arriving at his singular conclusion, was 
probably something like this ;— Wordsworth must be 
placed above all the other poets of the age. The mind of 
Wordsworth as developed in his writings is harmonious. It 
rarely seems stung and stirred into action by passion and im- 
pulse ; it is cool and philosophic. Therefore the imagina- 
tion, which above all others is the faculty of the poet, must 
act as the reconciling principle of the soul, and be the source 
of its harmony. — This is truly an accommodation of the 
‘* shows of things to the desires of the mind,” which reflects 
more credit upon the poet than the logician. 

We cannot see any necessary connexion at all between 
the power of commingling at will the ‘‘spiritualities of our 
nature ’’ with sensible images, and a harmonized state of the 
whole inward nature. Among Wordsworth’s contempora- 
ries, Shelley and Byron are examples at once of great imagi- 
nations and unsettled minds. ‘They possessed, in a high 
degree, the power of ‘‘ informing the colors and shapes of 
matter with the properties of the soul,” and ‘‘ of bodying forth 
ideas, feelings, and sentiments in beautiful and majestic 
forms ”’ ; and whether these ideas, feelings, and sentiments 
were pernicious or good, false or true, the forms in which 
they were embodied were still beautiful and majestic. 


“ For they knew 
How to make madness beautiful; and threw 
O’er erring thoughts and deeds a heavenly hue 
Of wenda, hie sunbeams, dazzling, as they past, 
The eyes which o’er them shed tears feelingly and fast.”’ 


The ‘* heavenly hue ”’ of all language comes from imagi- 
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nation, and cannot be caught from the lexicon ; and the fact 
that this has been thrown over madness, error, lust, and in- 
temperance, is too notorious to admit of doubt. From a 
single page of Shelley’s writings, there can be selected as 
many examples of the true power of imagination, as defined 
by Talfourd, as animate, we had almost said, a whole book 
of the ‘* Excursion ”’ ; and it is equally true, that the images 
themselves are as likely to be the embodiment of restlessness, 
discontent, pantheistic abstractions, and other ‘‘spirituali- 
ties”’ of our nature, as of ideas, feelings, and sentiments spring- 
ing from a harmonized heart and brain. Indeed, the illustra- 
tions from Shakspeare, which, in the essay on Wordsworth, 
‘T'alfourd adduces as instances of the highest exercise of the 
faculty, are nothing more than the throes of the imagination 
in a mind either turbulently confused, or fixedly and sullenly 
misanthropic —as with Lear in his ecstasies of passion, or 
‘Timon in his intensest hatred of his kind. And it is a curious 
fact that, in the composition of these dramas, Shakspeare 
himself was expressing to some extent the gloom of his own 
great soul, when it was in a condition altogether inharmoni- 
ous and un-Wordsworthian. Hallam very acutely remarks, 
‘¢ ‘There seems to have been a period of Shakspeare’s life, 
when his heart was ill at ease and ill-content with the world 
or his own conscience ; the memory of hours misspent, the 
pang of affection misplaced or unrequited, the experience of 
man’s worser nature, which intercourse with ill-chosen asso- 
clates by choice or circumstances, peculiarly teaches ; these, 
as they sunk down into the depths of his great mind, seem 
not only to have inspired into it the conception of Lear and 
Timon, but that of one primary character, the censurer of 
mankind.”? He then proves that the plays, in which this 
misanthropical spirit is manifested, ‘‘ As You Like It,”’ 
‘¢ Hamlet,’ ‘* Measure for Measure,” ‘‘ ‘Timon,’’ and 
‘¢ Lear,” all belong to one period — between 1600 and 
1604. After this time, ‘‘ Shakspeare never returned to this 
type of character in the personages.”’ 

It can hardly be denied, that Wordsworth possesses the 
power of imagination in a high degree ; but it can be denied, 
that the seeming harmonious action of his mind results from 
his possession of it. T'alfourd, in another connexion, has a 
sentence which, to us, seems to explain the whole matter. 
Speaking of Mackenzie’s sentimental style, he observes, ‘‘ its 
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consecrations are altogether drawn from the soul. ‘The 
gentle tinges which it casts on human life are shed not from 
the imagination or fancy, but from the affections.” ‘This is 
true of much that is poetical in Wordsworth. His mind, by 
original constitution and the circumstances attending its cul- 
ture, — from the predominance of the gentler affections over 
the passions, and of the musing and meditative over the 
impulsive portion of his nature,—is less unrestful and 
stormy than the minds of the large majority of great poets. 
But whether it be more richly gifted with a shaping imagina- 
tion, is altogether a different question, with which the round- 
ed harmony of his powers and affections has little to do. 
Indeed, to give imagination the office not only of express- 
ing thought and feeling in pictures, but of exercising likewise 
all those functions which belong to volition, conscience, the 
affections, and the religious sentiment, is to violate all meta- 
physical propriety. 

To assert that the imagination can never reflect the unreal, 
or be the spring of any ‘ irregularities of genius,’’—can never 
throw a deceptive hue over outward objects, and lead the 
mind astray, ——can never pander to lust and ‘ link vice 
to a radiant angel,’’ — is to give the lie direct to the ‘‘ Lives 
of the Poets.”? The imagination can, it is true, embody 
truth and goodness in the shapes and hues of grandeur and 
beauty ; but it can do, and it has done, the same to licen- 
tiousness, skepticism, and misanthropy. ‘This is generally 
called imagination perverted ; but in ‘Talfourd’s system, the 
faculty is essentially incapable of perversion. If the poetic 
faculty had always been employed in the service of truth and 
goodness — if by its very nature it were pure and beyond 
the touch and stain of bad passions —if all its creations 
were unsullied by sin— the objections which many good 
and respectable, but somewhat narrow-minded, people en- 
tertain for what are called works of imagination, would be 
the most senseless prejudices ever held by human beings. 

We have considered ‘Talfourd’s views on this subject at 
some length, because they materially influence the character 
of his criticisms, especially upon the impulsive poets of the 
school of Byron and Shelley. He is not, it must be con- 
fessed, always consistent in the application of his principles ; 
but they are still obstinately intruded upon the reader’s at- 
tention, and arouse at last that nervous opposition, which a 
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smooth and pleasant sophism, pranked out in the purple and 
fine linen of language, would at first fail to excite. We also 
object to his theory on another ground. It is the parent of 
much cant, which is growing into fashion among many of our 
own writers, about the inherent religion of poetry. Every 
young bard who stains foolscap with octo-syllabic or seven- 
syllabled verse, squeaking with ‘‘ utterances ”’ and ‘‘ morning 
glories,’’ is in danger of conceiving himself, by virtue of his 
imagination, *¢a sinless child’ ; and in men of a higher order 
of mind, it is working a graver evil, by inducing them to ex- 
alt poetry above the Bible, — to deuy altogether the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament, even in its sublime promises, and 
to believe altogether in the inspiration of Shakspeare, even 
in his puns and indecencies. 

As far as our author’s criticisms are uninfluenced by his 
championship of Wordsworth, they are able and eloquent. 
His opinions appear formed from a long-continued brooding 
over the works of which he is speaking. ‘The essay on the 
writings of Wordsworth is one of the most beautiful tributes 
of admiring gratitude ever paid to genius ; and although ex- 
cessive in the strain of eulogy, and containing some ques- 
tionable principles of taste, cannot be read without delight 
even by poetical sectarians. ‘The finest passage is that In 
which he vindicates his master from the charge of displaying 
bad taste, both in the choice of his themes and in his rejec- 
tion of the usual blandishments of diction. 


‘** But most of the subjects of Mr. Wordsworth, though not ar- 
rayed in any adventitious pomp, have a real and innate gran- 
deur. ‘True it is, that he moves not among the regalities, but 
among the humanities of his art. ‘True it is, that his _poet- 
ry does not ‘make its bed and procreant cradle’ in the jut- 
ting frieze, cornice or architrave of the glorious edifices of 
human power. ‘The universe, in its naked majesty, and man, 
in the plain dignity of his nature, are his favorite themes. And 
is there no might, no glory, no sanctity in these? Earth has 
her own venerablenesses — her awful forests, which have dark- 
ened her hills for ages with tremendous gloom ; her mysteri- 
ous springs pouring out everlasting waters from unsearchable 
recesses ; her wrecks of elemental contests; her jagged rocks, 
monumental of an earlier world. ‘The lowliest of her beauties has 
an antiquity beyond that of the pyramids. The evening breeze 
has the old sweetness which it shed over the fields of Canaan, 
when Isaac went out to meditate. The Nile swells with its rich 
waters towards the bulrushes of Egypt, as when the infant 
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Moses nestled among them, watched by the sisterly love of 
Miriam. Zion’s hill has not passed away with its temple, nor lost 
its sanctity amidst the tumultuous changes around it, nor even by 
the accomplishment of that awful religion of types and symbols 
which once was enthroned on its steeps. ‘The sun to which the 
poet turns his eye is the same which shone over ‘Thermopyle ; 
and the wind to which he listens swept over Salamis, and scat- 
tered the armaments of Xerxes ”” — p. 129. 


The essay on the genius of Scott is discriminating and 
well-written. Indeed, there is hardly one among the twenty- 
three essays and reviews which form the Philadelphia collec- 
tion of ‘Talfourd’s writings, which will not repay a careful 
perusal. If they do not belong to the stimulative class of 
compositions, neither can they be ranked among the nar- 
cotics. Perhaps the term ‘‘ sedative ’’ would describe them 
best. The richness of the author’s mind and heart is lav- 
ished upon all. A fine detecting sense of moral and intel- 
lectual beauty —a sensibility both quick and deep — an 
imagination, affluent in images of grace and loveliness — a 
perfect command of ornate and picturesque language — are 
manifested in his treatment of every subject ; and his occa- 
sional fallacies seem to spring from a desire to vindicate 
those mental qualities intended for the service of goodness 
and virtue, from the obloquy of having ever thrown a false 
glare around error and crime. In his notices of those poets 
who have met his moral wants and natural sympathies ; who 
have been for years the cherished companions of his heart, 
and given voice and shape to his affections and feelings ; 
who have surrounded his path with forms of beauty and 
grace, and nursed all the tendencies of his nature to pensive 
musing with gentle and holy thoughts and emotions ; who 
have become, in short, part and parcel of himself, and melt- 
ed into his own being, ‘Talfourd is almost always a wor- 
shipper rather than a critic, but a worshipper equalling in 
eloquence the idol to which he bends. His description of a 
writer’s powers is so warm and kindling, and he claims for 
him such high qualities, that we are apt to meet with disap- 
pointment when we turn to the object of his eulogy, to verify 
the panegyric ; and we often feel a sense of shame come 
over us, that ideas and images which can awaken in his 
nature such vivid perceptions of loveliness, power, and gran- 
deur, should often fall into our own, 
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«¢ Like-snow flakes on a river, 
One moment bright, then lost for ever.” 

Talfourd’s sympathy sharpens his intellectual acuteness. 

The most recondite gleam of beauty in thought, or felicity 
in expression, he detects with a delicacy and discrimination 
which none but a poet could employ. His mind darts, with 
the speed of instinct, to the comprehension of the most subtle 
idea or allusion which reaches his imagination through his 
heart. He is almost an epicurean in his appreciation of 
some Classes of poetry. He absolutely feeds on tenderness 
of sentiment and intellectual beauty. ‘To all writers of the 
tempestuous school, who come to him with heart-shattering 
miseries, riotous and noisy in turged epithets and swelling 
diction, and demanding the sympathy and commiseration of 
the whole universe, he seems to exclaim, ‘‘ disturb not my 
peace with your wailings ; my balm can assuage none of your 
pains ; you have no imagination, but only a tyrannous sen- 
sibility and a fatal fluency of language ”? ; but to those who 
come to him with more harmony of tongue and motion, who 
are at once ‘* meek and bold,”’ and who make no unneces- 
sary parade of metaphor and sinfulness, he adopts a different 
strain of remark, and gives them a home in the inmost sanc- 
tuaries of his heart. 

Numerous extracts might be made in illustration of our 
remarks on these essays. We have space but for a few, 
although the richness of the materials would warrant many. 
‘The following is a fine tribute to Coleridge, containing, how- 
ever, a few observations, in which most readers will hardly 
concur. 


‘* Not less marvellously gifted, though in a far different man- 
ner, is Coleridge, who, by a strange error, has been usually re- 
garded as belonging to the same school, partaking of the same 
peculiarities, and upholding the same doctrines. Instead, like 
Wordsworth, of seeking the sources of sublimity and of beauty 
in the simplest elements of humanity, he ranges through all his- 
tory and science, investigating all that has really existed, and all 
that has had foundation only in the strangest and wildest minds, 
combining, condensing, developing, and multiplying the rich pro- 
ducts of his research with marvellous facility and skill ; now pon- 
dering fondly over some piece of exquisite loveliness, brought from 
a wild and unknown recess ; now tracing out the hidden germ of 
the eldest and most barbaric theories; and now calling fantastic 
spirits from the vasty deep, where they have slept since the 
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dawn of reason. The term ‘ myriad-minded,’ which he has 
happily applied to Shakspeare, is truly descriptive of himself. 
He is not one, but Legion —‘ rich with the spoils of time,’ 
richer in his own glorious imagination and sportive fantasy. 
There is nothing more wonderful than the facile majesty of his 
images, or rather of his worlds of imagery, which, even in his 
poetry or his prose, start up before us self-raised and all perfect, 
like the palace of Aladdin. He ascends to the sublimest truths, 
by a winding tract of sparkling glory, which can only be de- 
scribed in his own language — 
*¢¢ the spirits’ ladder, 

That from this gross and visible world of dust 

Even to the starry world, with thousand rounds 

Builds itself up ; on which the unseen powers 

Move up and dewn on heavenly ministries — 


The circles in the circles, that approach 
The central sun with ever-narrowing orbit.’”’ 


‘*‘ In various beauty of versification, he has never been exceed- 
ed. Shakspeare, doubtless, has surpassed him in linked sweet- 
ness and exquisite continuity, and Milton in pure majesty and 
classic grace — but this is m one species of verse only — and, 
taking all his trials of various metres, the swelling harmony of 
his blank verse, the sweet breathing of his gentler odes, and the 
sybil-like flutter alternate with the murmuring charm of his wiz- 
ard spells, we doubt if even these great masters have so fully 
developed the music of the English tongue. He has yet com- 
pleted no adequate memorials of his genius; yet itis most unjust 
to assert, that he has done nothing or little. To refute this asser- 
tion, there are his noble translation of Wallenstein — his love- 
poems of intensest beauty —his Ancient Mariner, with its 
touches of profoundest tenderness amidst the wildest and most 
bewildering terrors—his holy and most sweet tale of Christabel, 
with its rich enchantments and its richer humanities — the depths, 
the sublimities, and the pensive sweetness of his tragedy — the 
heart-dilating sentiments scattered through his ‘ Friend’ — and 
the stately imagery which breaks upon us at every turn of the 
golden paths of his metaphysical labyrinths. And, if he has a 
power within mightier than that which even these glorious crea- 
tions indicate, shall he be censured because he has deviated from 
the ordinary course of the age, in its development ; and, instead of 
committing his imaginative wisdom to the press, has delivered it 
from his living lips ? He has gone about in the true spirit of an old 
Greek bard, with a noble carelessness of self, giving fit utterance 
to the divine spirit within him. Who that heard can ever forget 
him — his mild benignity — the unbounded variety of his knowl- 
edge —the fast succeeding products cf his imagination — the 
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childlike simplicity with which he rises, from the driest and 
commonest theme, into the widest magnificence of thought, 
pouring on the soul a stream of beauty and of wisdom to mellow 
and enrich it for ever! ‘The seeds of poetry which he has thus 
scattered, will not perish. The records of his fame are not in 
books only, but on the fleshly tablets of young hearts, who will 
not suffer it to die even in the general ear, however base and 
unfeeling criticism may deride their gratitude! ” — pp. 212- 
214. 


In the article on Mackenzie, there is a felicitous and dis- 
criminating sketch of Sterne, which we extract : 


‘“* We think that, on the whole, Mackenzie is the first master 
of this delicious style. Sterne, doubtless, has deeper touches of 
humanity in some of his works. But there is no sustained feel- 
ing — no continuity of emotion — no extended range of thought, 
over which the mind can brood in his ingenious and fantastical 
writings. His spirit is far too mercurial and airy to suffer him 
tenderly to linger over those images of sweet humanity which 
he discloses. His cleverness breaks the charm which his feel- 
ing spreads, as by magic, around us. His exquisite sensibility is 
ever counteracted by his perceptions of the ludicrous, and his 
ambition after the strange. No harmonious feeling breathes 
from any of his pieces. He sweeps “ that curious instrument, 
the human heart,” with hurried fingers, calling forth in rapid 
succession its deepest and its liveliest tones, and making only mar- 
vellous discord. His pathos is, indeed, most genuine while it 
lasts; but the soul is not suffered to cherish the feeling which it 
awakens. He does not shed, like Mackenzie, one mild light on 
the path of life; but scatters on it wild corruscations of ever- 
shifting brightness, which while they sometimes disclose spots of 
inimitable beauty, often do but fantastically play over objects 
dreary and revolting. All in Mackenzie is calm, gentle, harmo- 
nious. No play of mistimed wit, no flourish of rhetoric, no train 
of philosophical speculation, for a moment diverts our sympa- 
thy. Each of his best works is like one deep thought, and the 
impression which it leaves, soft, sweet, and undivided as the 
summer evening’s holiest and latest sigh ! ””— pp. 20, 21. 

We cannot refrain from copying the following beautiful, 
yet somewhat exaggerated, estimate of the genius of Barry 
Cornwall, not so much for its intrinsic merit, as for its afford- 
ing hearty praise to a fine poet, who has been ridiculed and 
maligned with much coarse inhumanity by a class of politi- 
cal critics in his own country. 
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‘*‘ Barry Cornwall, with the exception of Coleridge, is the most 
genuine poet of love, who has for a long period appeared among 
us. ‘There is an intense and passionate beauty, a depth of affec- 
tion, in his little dramatic poems, which appear even in the affec- 
tionate triflings of his gentle characters. He illustrates that ho- 
liest of human emotions, which, while it will twine itself with the 
frailest twig, or dally with the most evanescent shadow of crea- 
tion, wasting its excess of kindliness on all around it, is yet able 
to ‘look on tempests and be never shaken.’ Love is gently om- 
nipotent in his poems ; accident and death itself are but passing 
clouds, which scarcely vex, and which cannot harm it. The 
lover seems to breathe out his life in the arms of his mistress, as 
calmly as the infant sinks into its softest slumber. The fair 
blossoms of his genius, though light and trembling at the breeze, 
spring from a wide, and deep, and robust stock, which will sus- 
tain far taller branches without being exhausted. In the vision 
where he sees ‘ the famous Babylon,’ in his exquisite sonnets, 
and yet more in his Marcian Colonna, has he shown a feeling 
and a power for the elder venerableness of the poetic art, which, 
we are well assured, he is destined successfully to develope.” — 


p. 215. 


The work on which Talfourd has expended the full wealth 
of his genius, is the tragedy of ‘‘ Ion.”? Schlegel says, in his 
observations on Lear, ‘‘ Of the heavenly beauty of Cordelia, 
I do not dare to speak.’? A moral fear of a similar nature 
should come over the heart of every critic, who attempts to 
‘¢ break into parts for separate contemplation ”’ this exqui- 
site creation of our author’s mind. A person who reads it 
in an earnest, sympathizing spirit, and allows the full stream 
of its harmony to flow at once into his heart, conscience, 
and imagination, is in little danger of exaggerating its excel- 
lence by hyperbolical panegyric. The fine humanity which 
breathes through it touches the finest chords of the moral 
nature. Its ideal of greatness and virtue is the same which 
Christ taught and realized. It teaches, that gentleness: is 
power, and self-sacrifice the noblest ambition. ‘The flow of 
the verse, the exquisite nicety of the language, the pictur- 
esque beauty of the imagery, the holiness and elevation of 
the thoughts, the delicious purity and sweetness of the tone 
of the composition, and the rare spiritual harmony with which 
it is pervaded, entitle it to a very high rank among the great 
poems which no age will willingly let die. The character 
of Ion is the embodiment of moral beauty. It could have 
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risen from the depths of no soul but one of singular purity 
and loveliness. It is one of those ‘‘ things of beauty,’’ which 
become a ‘‘ joy for ever.”’ It ‘‘ floats like a lily, on the 
river of our thoughts.”? Any objections to the work which 
criticism may raise, cannot break one link in that golden 
chain by which it is bound to our deepest sympathies and 
highest imaginations. 

T'alfourd is the author of two other tragedies, which have 
less merit and celebrity than ‘‘ [on ”—‘‘ 'The Athenian Cap- 
tive,’ and ** Glencoe.’’ Both are well written, and if pro- 
duced by any other man than the author of ‘* lon,’? would be 
justly esteemed as evincing considerable dramatic power, 
force of thought, and fineness as well as strength of imagina- 
tion. But their intrinsic excellence is underrated from their 
being tried by the standard which their elder brother estab- 
lished. ‘* Glencoe,” in particular, is a noble drama, replete 
with grandeur and beauty of sentiment and expression, and 
displaying much skill in the delineation of character. 

‘The exuberance of imagination and sensibility, which 'Tal- 
fourd manifests in all his compositions, seem to indicate that 
his true vocation is poetry. In kindly feeling, in genial 
sympathy with his race, in that running over of the heart in 
the worship of all that is great and good in character and 
life, in all those qualities which mark the musing and imagi- 
native poet, he is perhaps not excelled by any contemporary. 
Still, with a nature which seems so singularly fitted for the 
quiet pursuits of literature, his life thus far must have been 
somewhat practical. He is a distinguished lawyer and _ poli- 
tician. His literary productions have been conceived and 
executed in the pauses of active professional business. He 
is one of those authors, against whom we never bring the 
complaint of having written too much. Indeed, we wish 
that he would abandon other avocations, and devote himself 
wholly to letters. ‘This wish, as generally applied, we know, 
is nothing more than a sickening expression of mawkishness 
and hypocrisy ; but in the case of 'Talfourd, it springs direct- 
ly from the heart of every reader who has drawn delight and 
mental nourishment from his writings. We rather grudge 
the hours which poets of his class devote to more worldly 
duties. We imagine we have a moral claim upon their souls, 
and hardly acknowledge their right to give their powers 
any other direction than what seems at once to be their natu- 
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ral tendency, and to minister to our highest pleasures. If, 
however, our author should not add one line to what he has 
already written, his name is sure to be warmly cherished b 

those to whom his works have been pleasant and profitable 
companions, with familiar faces ever beaming with benignity 
and sinlessness ; whose love of moral and intellectual excel- 
lence he has kindled or elevated ; and who can pardon an 
occasional paradox or fallacy, when it springs from a desire 
to vindicate the intrinsic nobleness of the poet’s vocation, 
and is associated with such high moral principle, and so 
many valuable and soul-animating truths. 





Art. I[V.— Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Vol. VIII. of the Third Series. Boston : 
Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1843. 8vo. pp. 
348. 


AFTER an interval longer than usual, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society has made another valuable addition to its 
rich collections. Our attention has been drawn to the pres- 
ent volume, specially, by a communication contained in it 
from Mr. F. C. Gray, relating to the early laws of Massa- 
chusetts ; of which we shall speak more particularly, after a 
cursory notice of the matters which precede it. 

The first article is a translation of a part of the ‘* History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella’? by Bernaldez; a work never 
printed. The part translated is taken from a manuscript copy, 
belonging to Mr. Prescott, the author of the history of the 
same royal couple. It is confined to the account of Colum- 
bus, which derives its principal interest from the circum- 
stance that he was a favorite guest of the author, who was 
curate of Los Palacios, a town of Andalusia, in Spain. Ber- 
naldez framed his simple narrative, partly from oral commu- 
nications derived from personal intercourse with Columbus, 
and partly from the papers which the great navigator placed 
in his hands. 

This extract is followed by a brief narrative of Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold’s voyage in 1602, and the consequent attempt 
to colonize New England. Gabriel Archer’s ‘‘ Relation,” 
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which appears to be a correct chronological journal, is taken 
from Purchas’s Pilgrims. Brereton’s letter to Sir W. 
Raleigh is printed from a transcript presented to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society by Mr. Aspinwall, American 
consul in London ; to which are appended several tracts 
printed from transcripts procured by Professor Sparks in 
London. 

Gosnold was the first English navigator who made a direct 
voyage to this continent. He sailed from Falmouth on the 
26th of March, 1602, and reached a cape on the 15th of 
May, near which the crew ‘‘took great store of codfish ”’; 
and it was consequently named Cape Cod. The first land- 
ing of the company was on the most westerly of a group of 
islands in Buzzard’s Bay, which was called, in honor of the 
Queen, Elizabeth, a name since transferred to the whole 
cluster. 

The description of the spot where Gosnold erected a house 
and fort, — namely, an islet of about one acre of ground, in a 
small lake or pond, on the northwesterly side of the island, is 
so exact as to leave no doubt of the locality. The cellar of 
the store-house was discovered by Dr. Belknap in 1797 ; 
and ‘¢in the summer of 1817,’ say the committee of publi- 
cation of the Historical Society, ‘‘ several of the members 
of the Society visited the Elizabeth Islands, and examined 
the precise spot of Gosnold’s settlement. It is perfectly 
well defined, and is on a small islet in a pond, on an island 
now known by its Indian name, Cuttyhunk.”’ 

The company visited the main land opposite the island, 
which is described by Brereton as a paradise, or a place 
which might easily be made such ; where all the beauties of 
a landscape were so grouped, ‘‘as if nature would show 
herself above her power, artificial.”” But some of the com- 
pany soon became discontented. ‘There was a charm in the 
thought of home surpassing the delight of a garden in the 
wilderness. On the sixteenth day after the landing, says 
Archer, ‘‘ began some of our company, that had before 
vowed to stay, to make revolt ; whereupon the planters di- 
minishing, all was given over. On the 18th of June, Gos- 
nold, with thirty-two men, being the whole number which 
accompanied him, returned to England. 

In the ‘‘ tracts appended to Brereton,”’ are some curious 
speculations concerning the benefits which England might 
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derive from colonizing the country visited by Gosnold. 
Among these is a theory, grounded on geographical proba- 
bilities, concerning ‘‘a convenient passage and trade with 
the South Sea, under temperate regions, part by rivers, and 
some part over land in the continent of America”; with 
ultimate reference to trade with ‘‘ China, and those passing 
rich countries, lying in the East parts of the world.”” After 
the lapse of nearly two centuries and a half, this speculation, 
founded on more geographical knowledge, i is revived ; and 
still, to most persons, probably, appears idle and visionary. 

The next article is entitled ‘* A true Relation of the most 
prosperous Voyage made by Captain George Weymouth, in 
the Discovery of the Land of Virginia, where he discovered, 
sixty miles up, a most excellent River, together with a most 
fertile Land. Written by James Rosier, a Gentleman em- 
ployed in the Voyage. Londoni: Impensis Geor. Bishop. 
1605.”’ 

‘* In the fourth volume of Purchas’s Pilgrims,’’ say the 
society’s committee of publication, ‘‘ is a chapter containing 
extracts from this work. ‘The whole is here reprinted from 
a transcript procured by Professor Sparks.”? The river 
discovered by Weymouth was undoubtedly the Penobscot, 
which, together with the surrounding country, is described 
by Rosier in the most glowing language. After a month’s 
exploration of the river and the neighbouring coast and coun- 
try, and the kidnapping of five of the natives, as specimens 
of the race, the voyagers set sail for England. ‘This was in 
the middle of June, when the earth, as well in its wild as in 
its cultivated state, is covered with its rich mantle of green. 
On the eve of departure, Rosier pours out, from the fulness 
of his heart, the following valedictory speech. 


) 


‘** For we having now, by the direction of the Omnipotent Dis- 
poser of all good intents, (far beyond the period of our hopes,) 
fallen with so bold a coast, found so excellent and secure harbor, 
for as many ships as any nation professing Christ is able to set 
forth to sea; discovered a river, which the all-creating God, with 
his most liberal hand, hath made above report notable with his 
foresaid blessings, bordered with a land, whose pleasant fertility 
bewrayeth itself to be the garden of nature, wherein she only 
intended to delight herself, having hitherto obscured it to any, 
except to a purblind generation, whose understanding it hath 
pleased God to darken, as they can neither discern, use, or 
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rightly esteem the invaluable riches in midst whereof they live, 
sensually content with the bark and outward rinds, as neither 
knowing the sweetness of the inward marrow, nor acknowledg- 
ing the Deity of the Almighty ; having, I say, thus far proceeded, 
and having some of the inhabitant nation (of best understanding 
we saw amongst them), who (learning our language) may be 
able to give us further instruction concerning all the premised 
particulars, as also of their governors and government, situation 
of towns, and what else shall be convenient, which by no means 
otherwise we could by any observation of ourselves learn in a 
long time ; our captain now wholly intended his provision for 
speedy return.” — pp. 152, 153. 


Last of these itineraries is ‘*‘ A Voyage into New Eng- 
land begun in 1623, and ended in 1624, Performed by Chris- 
topher Levett, his Majesty’s Woodward of Somersetshire, 
and one of the Council of New England. Printed at London 
by William Jones, 1628.’? This also is printed from a 
transcript procured by Professor Sparks in England. ‘The 
author seems to have been born for a traveller. His buoy- 
ant spirit never sunk under the pressure of outward evils. 
He appears to have been a sincere Christian, as well as a 
merry one, and his constant forbearance and infinite good na- 
ture, secured to him the universal friendship and kind offices 
of the natives of the wilderness. The first place, he says, 
that he set his foot upon in New England, was the Isle of 
Shoals ; where he ‘‘ neither could see one good timber tree, 
nor so much good ground as to make a garden.’’ He then 
sailed to the Piscataqua, whence his travels were wholly 
eastward. He finally took up his abode, for a while, at a 
place ‘‘ about two leagues to the east of Cape Elizabeth,” 
which he called York. There he ‘ built a house, and for- 
tified it in a reasonable good fashion,”’ but soon abandoned it. 

He concludes with certain directions for those who ‘* in- 
tend to go into New England to plant ’’; among which are 
the following : 


‘It is a country where none can live except he either labor 
himself, or be able to keep others to labor for him. 

‘“‘ If a man have a wife and many small children, not to come 
there, except for every three loiterers he have one worker ; 
which if he have, he may make a shift to live and not starve. 

‘If a man have but as many good laborers as loiterers, he 
shall live much better there than in any place I know. 
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‘** If all be laborers, and no children, then let him not fear, but 
to do more good there in seven years, than in England in twen- 
ty.” —p. 190. 


We pass now from this slight notice of the doings of some 
of the pioneers in the work of colonization, to the provision 
made by the colonists for mutual protection, after they had 
secured a permanent abode in New England. ‘The article 
in the Historical Collections pertaining to this subject, to 
which we have already adverted, is entitled: ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Karly Laws of Massachusetts Bay ; with the Code 
adopted in 1641, and called THe Bopy or Liserties, 
now first printed. By F.C. Gray, LL. D.” 

The circumstances attending the colonization of New Eng- 
land were peculiarly favorable to the establishment of a wise 
system of civil polity, and to the enactment of equal and 
wholesome laws. ‘The first colonists of Plymouth, who were 
men of a like mould to those of Massachusetts who came 
after them, had passed through a kind of training which emi- 
nently fitted them for self-government ; such as made them 
feel that civil freedom, and religious freedom too, as they 
understood it, were every thing that was worth living for. 
By a favorable course of events, combined with their per- 
sonal character, they were enabled to assume at once a form 
of government virtually independent, and they consequently 
bound themselves, as a civil body politic, to the faithful 
observance of such laws and ordinances as should be framed. 
In this there was great wisdom and foresight ; uniting liberty 
and law in close alliance, and showing that they well under- 
stood what William Penn, more than half a century after- 
wards, well expressed, in proclaiming his government for 
Pennsylvania ; namely, that ‘‘ liberty without obedience is 
confusion, and obedience without liberty is slavery.” 

The political character of the people of New England 
may be traced, in a great degree, through the period of their 
colonial history, and in their subsequent organization of their 
forms of government, to this beginning. The Pilgrims, as 
we are wont to call them, had, before embarking, extorted 
from James, not the assurance of unconditional toleration of 
their religious faith and forms of worship, but a promise that 
he would abstain from strict scrutiny into their ecclesiastical 
matters, so long as they conducted themselves quietly. It 
was not until they had thus gained the royal acquiescence in 
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conducting what was most dear to them according to their 
own pleasure, that they would consent to receive a patent 
from the company in England. ‘Then followed the sacrifices 
they made in procuring a common fund, sufficient to provide 
very humble means for embarking for the new world. 

Their fitness to become the founders of a new empire is 
demonstrated by such facts, and, indeed, by the whole history 
of their preparation for their voyage, and of the energetic 
measures by which all their purposes were accomplished. 
Their virtues, like their religion, were of the sternest cast, 
such as were not only favorable to republicanism, but capable 
of sustaining a pure democracy. ‘l'hough they came out of 
a land whose constitution was made up of precedents, they 
were wise enough to frame a written civil covenant, which 
proved a sufficient basis for legislation and the operation 
of executive authority, while equality was not impaired, and 
all governed each. A circumstance unforeseen came in aid 
of the formation of this new republic. ‘The emigrants find- 
ing that they were to be landed out of the bounds of the 
South Virginia company, from which they had received their 
patent, bethought themselves how they should use their lib- 
erty. It is said there were indications that, with some, it 
would degenerate into licentiousness. Hence the larger and 
better part saw how dangerous it might prove, should each 
one do what he listed; and consequently the compact was 
executed before the company disembarked. 

All power was exercised by the people, either in their 
primary assemblies, or by delegating it to a governor and 
assistants chosen annually. ‘I'he governor and assistants 
were clothed as well with judicial as with executive author- 
ity. A code of laws was not enacted at one time ; and for 
several years the governor, with a single assistant, probably 
decided all causes according to the common laws of England, 
or to his own sense of right and equity. Even trial by jury 
of criminal cases, trespasses, and debts was not decreed by 
the ** Court,”’ that is, the assembly of the people, wntil three 
years after the commencement of the colony. Several years 
more expired before any laws were enacted, except those 
concerning prudential affairs ; such as the prohibition of the 
export of lumber without the consent of the governor and 
council ; the forbidding of ‘‘ handicraftsmen to use their 
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science or trade for any strangers or foreigners, till such 
time as the necessity of the colony be served’”’; and the. 
regulations respecting the divisions of lands. 

The civil and ecclesiastical affairs of the colony were con- 
ducted like those of any voluntary association, forming and 
executing its own by-laws. Dependence on the crown was 
indeed acknowledged, though for the most part tacitly ; since 
for many years nothing occurred to produce collision, and 
since the people were not numerous nor powerful enough to 
stir the jealousy of the British government, nor rich enough 
to excite its cupidity. A germ of independence was expand- 
ing unnoticed. Had it been perceived, it would have been 
nipped untimely. 

In January, 1630, the company incorporated by King 
James in 1620, ‘‘ by the name of the Council established at 
Plymouth, in the County of Devon, for the planting, ruling, 
ordering, and governing of New England in America,”’ for 
certain good and sufficient reasons thereunto moving them, 
granted to William Bradford, his associates, and assigns, a 
part of New England which had been given to the corpora- 
tion by the royal patent. By the same grant, the colony 
was authorized to make all necessary laws for its own gov- 
ernment, not repugnant to the laws of England. Thus were 
the people by legal deed saved from all exposure to foreign 
legislation, which had not indeed been hitherto exercised, 
but to which they might otherwise have become subjected at 
a future period. Nearly two years before this grant to the 
Plymouth colony, the same council had sold to a few asso- 
ciates the territory of a part of which Massachusetts consists. 
Several respectable non-conformists, of considerable wealth, 
purchased rights of the associates, with the intention of pro- 
viding a place of refuge for their silenced ministers ; and they 
formed their plans for settlement in the new world, where 
they might enjoy unmolested their own system of religious 
worship and discipline. A few persons were sent as pio- 
neers, under the government of John Endicott ; a man, says 
Johnson, in his work entitled ‘* Wonder- -working Provi- 
dence,”? who was ‘‘a fit instrument to begin this wilderness 
work ; of courage bold, undaunted, yet sociable, and of 
a cheerful spirit, loving or austere, as occasion served.” 
His commission was, to advance the plantation at Naumkeak, 
(Salem,) which had already been indicated as a favorable 
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retreat, and, in general, to manage the affairs of the asso- 
ciated grantees. 

The company by which these movements were made, 
was incorporated by letters patent from Charles the First, 
by the name of ‘‘ the Governor and Company of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay in New England,”’ and John Endicott was 
appointed Governor. 

Among those who proposed to emigrate, besides learned 
clergymen devoted to their work, were many persons of 
considerable property, of good education, and of habits of 
sober reflection ; men who were too considerate, and placed 
too high a value on civil and religious freedom, to subject 
themselves unwillingly to the changes and caprices of a dis- 
(ant proprietary government. Accordingly, after grave de- 
liberation and thorough debate in council, it was agreed that 
the government should be transferred to New England, and 
officers were chosen from among those who purposed to em- 
bark with their households to found the new colony. 

What the people of the Plymouth colony procured by 
accident, namely, the undisturbed enjoyment of self-govern- 
ment, the sagacious men who proposed to emigrate to Mas- 
sachusetts provided for with prudent foresight. Filled with 
the zeal and constancy of martyrs, they were the very men 
to found a government on the broad and firm basis of the 
natural inherent rights of man ; to impart to those who fol- 
lowed them, and to transmit to their successors, that unyield- 
ing spirit of civil freedom, which was closely allied to their 
unwavering energy in maintaining their religious liberty. 
‘heir success in transferring the government from the Eng- 
lish proprietors to the colony was followed by remarkable 
results, and gave a powerful impulse to emigration. It may 
be easily conceived with what different feelings emigrants 
would join a community in which they could choose their 
own rulers, and become subject to laws made by men im- 
mediately accountable to the people, from those which they 
would have experienced under subjection to a government 
three thousand miles distant. 

Immediately after the government of Massachusetts was 
fixed on a system so consonant with the wishes of those who 
projected the settlement of the colony, John Winthrop was 
chosen governor. He arrived at Massachusetts Bay, with 
a fleet of twelve ships, containing fifteen hundred persons, 
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on the 6th of July, 1630. The first Court of Assistants 
was held at Charlestown, on board the Arabella, on the 23d 
day of the succeeding month. The first General Court was 
held in Boston, on the 19th of October. It was then and 
there resolved, that the freemen should choose the assist- 
ants ; that the assistants should elect the governor and depu- 
ty-governor from their own number, and that they should 
together constitute one body for making laws and appoint- 
ing officers to execute them. But, as if they had rashly 
surrendered a privilege that they ought to keep in their own 
hands, the freemen, when assembled in General Court early 
in the next year, voted to resume the right of election, as 
well of governor and deputy-governor, as of assistants. 
Several planters were declared freemen at the first General 
Court. The whole number, however, does not appear to 
have exceeded one hundred, though the population amounted 
to two thousand, including the inhabitants of Salem. ‘There 
is no evidence that the smallness of the number who were 
originally admitted to the rights of freemen was occasioned 
by any severe scrutiny in regard to their admission. The 
probable fact is, that many were at first unambitious of the 
distinction, believing that the government was in good hands, 
and that their rights would be well secured. In the second 
year, however, an exclusive principle was adopted by a de- 
cree of the General Court, which provided that none should 
be admitted as freemen who were not in full communion 
with the church. ‘This measure debarred all who were not 
communicants from the privilege of voting at elections, and 
serving in the offices of jurors and magistrates. Such a de- 
cree, as it may well be supposed, occasioned great discontent 
among those who had not previously claimed their title to 
be received as freemen. Voluntary neglect of a privilege 
the value and importance of which are not immediately per- 
ceived and appreciated, is a very different thing from being 
precluded from its use without one’s consent. ‘The same man 
who, under certain circumstances, might be tempted to sell 
his liberty for a bare maintenance, would, at the same time, 
revolt against servitude enforced by phy sical violence. 
Notwithstanding this false limitation of civil rights, the 
Puritans of Massachusetts were inspired with the same spirit 
of freedom which pervaded the mass of their brethren whom 
they left behind them in their native land. It was the Puri- 
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tans who kept alive the spark of liberty during the reign of 
the Stuarts. Their sacrifices in behalf of religious and civil 
liberty continued to be dedicated on the same altar of con- 
science. ‘They were the sacrifices prompted by the spirit 
of man which is in him. Doubtless the freemen of Massa- 
chusetts valued their peculiar notions of religion and church 
government in a degree proportioned to the sacrifices they 
had made for obtaining the full enjoyment of them. Their 
whole ambition, if it may be so called, was to secure and 
perpetuate what they had won by their perseverance. All 
opposition, all diversity, or even indifference to their views 
of religious matters, seem to have been regarded by them as 
trials of their strength ; and therefore to be met with pre- 
caution, and, if need were, by resistance and even proscrip- 
tion, at the beginning. 

Although the increase of the freemen was greatly check- 
ed by the arbitrary manner in which they were admitted to 
that distinction, they soon became too numerous for a legis- 
lative body. Indeed, they had intrusted the affairs of the 
colony, from the beginning, mainly to the governor and as- 
sistants. But in the year 1634, the several towns, some of 
them being more than thirty miles from Boston, deputed by 
common consent one or more of their most distinguished 
inhabitants to appear as representatives of the freemen of 
the General Court to be held at Newtown [Cambridge]. 
When convened, they passed several resolutions respecting 
the powers and duties of the General Court ; ; made choice 
of magistrates ; established a law for trial by jury ; deter- 
mined that the freemen should meet annually for making 
elections of officers of the government, and sending deputies 
to the General Court to legislate in their behalf. Of the 
circumstances attending these changes in the affairs of gov- 
ernment, we shall speak more particularly in the sequel. 

‘he Government, which had before borne a kind of patri- 
archal character, now assumed so much the form of a self- 
constituted republic, as to rouse the jealousy of Charles 
the First, who commissioned the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and others with authority to govern the plantations, and 
‘‘to make laws and constitutions concerning either their 
staté public or the utility of individuals.”? With almost in- 
conceivable absurdity, they were empowered to provide for 
the support of the clergy, by requiring ‘‘ tithes, oblations, 
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and other profits according to their discretion ; to inflict 
punishment on those who should violate their ordinances ; to 
remove governors of plantations, and to appoint others ; and 
to constitute tribunals, and courts of justice ecclesiastical and 
civil, with such authority and form as they should think 
proper.” This mockery, however, was not to have its 
completion until the laws of the royal commission should be 
approved by the king and proclaimed in the colonies. 

The tyrannical proceedings of his Majesty extended still 
farther. The commissioners were made a court of inquisi- 
tion, with authority to take cognizance of criminal charges 
against a colony, its governor, or persons concerned in the 
management of its public affairs, and at their discretion to 
transport the offenders to England for punishment. Even 
the original charters of the colonies were subjected to cap- 
tious investigation, and the commissioners were required not 
only to revoke those which had been unfairly obtained, (a 
great stretch of discretionary power,) but also to annul such 
as contained provisions too liberal for the safety of the royal 
prerogative. 

Fortunately, while Massachusetts had been waxing stronger, 
the power of the crown was on the wane. The instructions 
to the Lords Commissioners, and the authority with which 
they were invested, though threatening in appearance, prov- 
ed impotent in the result. The magistrates of Massachu- 
setts called the clergy of the colony together in a body, who, 
in answer to the question, ‘* What ought to be done if a gen- 
eral governor should be sent out of England, ” agreed unan- 
imously, that the Colony ought not to receive him, but to 
maintain their rights, if able; ‘‘ otherwise, to avoid or pro- 
tract.” Sir Ferdinando Gorges was appointed governor- 
general in 1637, but he never assumed the authority of the 
office. At the same time, the king forbade by proclamation 
the emigration of his subjects to the American Colonies, 
unless with special license, after having taken the oath of 
allegiance and conformed to the discipline of the English 
Church. But prelatical power was suffering a rapid decline, 
and the royal prohibition proved almost nugatory. 

In the year last mentioned, on the plea that the Colony of 
Massachusetts had violated its charter, a quo warranto was 
issued, and judgment given, that the liberties of the Colony 
should be seized by the king. ‘The judgment was not serv- 
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ed by legal process ; but the governor and company of Mas- 
sachusetts were ordered by the privy council to surrender 
their patent. ‘The government of the Colony, having found 
by past experience, that prompt compliances with royal man- 
dates were not always expedient, and that benefit sometimes 
followed delay, instead of sending back their charter, direct- 
ed a petition to the Commissioners, couched indeed in hum- 
ble language, but manifesting a readiness to make their de- 
fence.* 

The attempts of Charles to deprive Massachusetts of 
privileges so precious, and to establish despotic rule in New 
England, died out amidst the troubles which absorbed his 
thoughts at home. Meanwhile, the New-England colonies 
were extending and increasing in population. Freed for a 
time from royal interference, after the abortive attempts to 
deprive Massachusetts of her charter, they were left for a 
while to the undisturbed management of their own affairs. 
It was a fortunate season of repose from the oppressive de- 
signs of the crown, for serious apprehensions were soon 
afterwards entertained, by the inhabitants of Connecticut and 
New Haven, of hostilities from the Dutch and from their 
Indian neighbours. ‘Their well-grounded fears excited the 
sympathy of Plymouth and Massachusetts, and on the 19th 
of May, 1643, Plymouth, Massachusetts, New Haven, and 
Connecticut formed a permanent confederacy for common 
succour and defence, under the name of Ture Unitep Cot- 
oniEsS oF New ENGLAND ; a confederacy wisely conceived 
and wisely timed. It was a type of similar combinations 
which followed, and which terminated in the revolutionary 
government and confederacy of the United States.t+ 





*« We dare not,” said the petitioners, ‘‘ question your Lordships’ pro- 
ceedings in requiring our patent to be sent unto you; we only desire to 
open our griefs; and if in any thing we have offended his Majesty or your 
Lordships, we humbly prostrate ourselves at the foot of supreme author- 
ity. We are sincerely ready to yield all due obedience to both; we are not 
conscious that we have offended in any thing, as our government is accord- 
ing to law ; we pray that we may be heard before condemnation, and that 
we may be suffered to live in the wilderness ’’ More than forty years after- 
wards, when the agents of the Colony in England expressed their convic- 
tions, in despatches to the General Court, that no favor could be expected 
from the crown unless the charter should be subjected to such modifications 
as should satisfy the king ; the Court resolved, that ‘‘ it was better to die by 
the hand of others, than by their own.” 

t The celebration, on the 29th of May last, (allowing for the difference of 
old and new style,) of the two hundredth anniversary of this event, by the 
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There seems to have been no haste in establishing a code 
of laws in the Massachusetts Colony. ‘The charter provid- 
ed, that the government should be administered by a gov- 
ernor, a deputy-governor, and eighteen assistants chosen from 
the freemen ; and that four general assemblies should be held 
every year, including the freemen ; at one of which assem- 
blies, the governor and other officers should be chosen. 
The General Assembly was also empowered to make laws 
and ordinances, (not contrary or repugnant to the laws of 
England,) for the welfare of the Colony. ‘Though for a 
time there was a general acquiescence in the administration 
of affairs by the Governor and assistants, yet jealousy of their 
discretion occasionally manifested itself, and the people be- 
became impatient for a body of laws. 

The first manifestation of discontent mentioned by Mr. 
Gray, is that of the people of Watertown, (1632,) who, be- 
ing assessed in the sum of eight pounds by the Court of As- 
sistants, were told by their Pastor and Elder, ‘‘ that it was not 
safe to pay moneys after that sort, for fear of bringing them- 
selves and posterity into bondage.’? ‘The Court summoned 
the Pastor and Elder to appear, and endeavoured to persuade 
them that the Assistants were the representatives of the free- 
men. If they were not convinced, they were so far satisfied 
as to submit. But in consequence, probably, of this trans- 
action, ‘* two deputies were chosen to attend from each town 
at the next Court, in May of the same year, and ‘ advise with 





Historical Society of Massachusetts, was appropriate to the character of the 
Society, and was conducted in a manner at once dignified and unostenta- 
tious, and becoming the institution and the occasion. The selection of the 
orator, too, was just what was due to him, to the Society, and to the public. 
John Quincy Adams, a New England man with principles corresponding to 
the place of his birth, who, with his accustomed eloquence, addressed the So- 
ciety and the assembly, thoroughly impersonated the feelings and opinions 
of New-Englandmen ; and never was an orator more continuously respond- 
ed to by the sympathy of his auditors. The orator, venerable for age and 
prolonged public services in various gradations of honorable distinction, of 
Shieh he reached the highest, and still laboring for the interest and honor 
of the whole people, while he represents a part, without naming his father, 
reminded us of the union of the States in 1774, under the Federal Congress, 
when John Adams, some years below the middle age of man, inspired that 
body with ardor by his bold eloquence and fearless defence of the rights of 
the people, and contributed so largely to the conversion of the colonies into 
an independent republic. What acrowd of recollections of the eventful 
period of little more than two generations that have since intervened, fill 
the mind! The oration of Mr. Adams before the Historical Society has 
since been published. 
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the Governor and Assistants about the raising of a public 
stock, so as what they should agree upon should bind all.’ ”’ 

This was a modest approach towards claiming the rights 
which pertained to the freemen. ‘I'wo years afterwards, they 
chose from the eight several towns of the Colony two per- 
sons to meet and ascertain the powers of the freemen or 
their deputies, and ‘‘ to consider of such matters as they 
were to take order in at the General Court.’ Being satis- 
fied after they met, that all laws should proceed from the 
General Court, according to the provisions of the charter, 
they advised with the Governor on the subject, who dis- 
couraged the interference of the freemen in such matters, 
because they were not only too numerous to legislate in 
a body, but they could not select a sufficient number of depu- 
ties who were competent to such matters, or whose time 
could be spared by the company. He accordingly suggest- 
ed, that a certain number should be chosen annually, by order 
of the General Court, to revise the laws, and to refer all 
grievances to the Court of Assistants ; and that no assess- 
ment or disposition of lands should be valid without their 
consent. 

This deputation seems to have been a movement prelimi- 
nary to that of assuming the power claimed by the freemen ; 
for each of the towns was represented by three deputies at 
the General Court in May, and the question of the rights 
and duties of that body was promptly met by a declaratory 
act, that the General Court had the exclusive authority to 
make laws, to appoint and remove officers, to raise money 
and taxes, and dispose of lands. ‘T'o place the representa- 
tive system on a firm basis, it was further ordered, that the 
freemen of each town might hereafter choose two or three 
deputies to the General Court, clothed with all the power 
belonging to their electors, excepting that of the choice of 
magistrates and other officers. ‘Thus adverse was the opin- 
ion of the freemen to that of the Governor, in regard to their 
competency for legislation. ‘The issue on this point was 
final. But still another question came up, which occasioned 
a temporary embarrassment. 

The representatives of the towns assembled in the same 
apartment with the Governor and Assistants, and the delib- 
erations of the General Court were there held in common. 
In their enactments and in their decisions upon various meas- 
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ures, there does not appear to have been a uniform mode of 
procedure. At a General Court held the year after the 
freemen intrusted their power to deputies (1635), in act- 
ing on the application of Mr. Hooker and others of Newtown 
[Cambridge] for leave to remove to Connecticut, a major- 
ity of the representatives were in favor of granting the request ; 
but the Assistants dissented. The representatives claimed, 
as the more numerous body, the right to decide the question, 
since those in favor of the removal formed a majority of the 
General Court collectively. The business came to a stand. 
A day of humiliation and prayer was observed, the opinion of 
the clergy was sought, and, in conformity to it, the represent- 
atives yielded to the Assistants. Afterwards, it may be sup- 
posed, that, though the Governor and Assistants claimed a 
negative on the proceedings of the representatives, there was 
not uniformly a separate action on the laws and ordinances 
that were passed. 

The inconvenience of two bodies meeting together, while, 
it appears, they felt authorized to act separately, must 
often have been experienced ; but it was endured for ten 
years. At the meeting of the General Court in 1644, 
at the instance of the representatives, it was ordered, that the 
two bodies should sit in different rooms, and that the several 
acts of each should be sent to the other for concurrence. 
In their judicial proceedings, as a supreme court of appeal, 
if the two branches differed, the vote was to be taken jointly. 

From the time that the organization of the government 
was changed by the choice of deputies to the General Court, 
instead of the attendance of such freemen as before appear- 
ed of their own accord, there was a constantly increasing im- 
patience on the part of the people for the establishment of a 
body of laws. ‘Their dissatisfaction with the existing state 
of things was grounded on the danger of giving so much discre- 
tion as was necessary to the magistrates, to be exercised with 
imperfect limitations by specific statutes. In proportion as 
the magistrates showed either indifference or reluctance in 
regard to the gratification of the wishes of the freemen, the 
people became importunate. ‘I'he slow gradations by which 
the end so long contended for was accomplished, form a cu- 
rious portion of the colonial history. We have room only for 
a very condensed account, drawn from Mr. Gray’s extracts 
from the Colony records, and from Governor Winthrop’s 
Journal. 
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In 1635, it was agreed in General Court, that persons 
should be appomted ‘‘ to frame a body of grounds of laws, 
which, being allowed by some of the ministers and the Gen- 
eral Court, should be received for fundamental laws.’? But 
nothing appears to have been done by the magistrates to 
whom the business was committed. In May, 1636, a large 
number, including three clergymen, was chosen for the same 
purpose, and ‘‘ entreated to make a draught of laws agreea- 
ble to the word of God.’’ Such instruction seemed to give 
the clergymen a prominence in the commission, and Mr. 
Cotton, being placed foremost in the work, at the session of 
the Court in the following September, ‘‘ presented a copy of 
Moses his Judicials, compiled in exact method,” which was 
referred to the next General Court. Like the similar process 
of the same body at the present day, this appears to have 
been adopted as a gentle method of putting to sleep what the 
legislature did not like to meddle with ; for it was not until 
a year and a half after Cotton’s copy of ‘* Moses his Judi- 
cials ’? was presented, that the subject was revived. The 
goal was kept in view, but a new starting-place was chosen, 
and those were placed foremost in the race, who were most 
zealous to obtain the prize. It was ordered by the Court, in 
March, 1638, that the freemen of every town, or such of their 
number as should be deputed for the purpose, should assemble 
and ‘* collect the heads of such necessary and fundamental 
laws as may be suitable to the times and places where God 
in his providence hath cast us,’ and deliver them to the 
Governor before the fifth day of June, for the use of the 
magistrates and clergymen composing the committee for pre- 
paring a code of laws to be reported to the General Court 
the following autumn. 

There is no evidence that the freemen, impatient and im- 
portunate as they were, gave any heed to the order of the 
General Court. ‘They had become faithless, it may be, in 
the disposition of the magistrates and clergy to comply with 
their wishes ; and not without reason ; for Governor Win- 
throp, in his Journal (1639), implies, by a cool negation, 
that they were reluctant to proceed in the work. ‘‘ Most of 
the magistrates and some of the elders were not forward in 
the matter.”? He gives his reasons for this, in which there 
is no want of carnal wisdom mingled with nice, sententious 
casuistry. One of the reasons, he says, ‘‘ was want of suffi- 
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cient experience of the nature and disposition of the people, 
considered with the condition of the country and other cir- 


cumstances, 


which 


made them conceive that such laws 


would be fittest for us which should arise, pro re natd, upon 
occasions, &c., and so the laws of England and other States 
grew, and therefore the fundamental laws of England are 
called customs, consuetudines. 2. For that it would pro- 
fessedly transgress the limits of our charter, which provide 
we shall make no laws repugnant to the laws of England, 
and that we were assured we must do. But to raise up laws 
by practice and custom had been no transgression ; as in 
our church discipline, and in matters of marriage, to make a 
law that marriage shall not be solemnized by ministers, is re- 
pugnant to the laws of England ; but to bring it to a custom 
by practice for the magistrates to perform it, is no law made 
repugnant, &c.”’ 

At length, in 1639, ‘‘ the two models,’’ namely, ‘‘ Moses 
his Judicials,’’ which had been drawn up by Cotton, who was 
on the committee of 1636, and a body of laws written and 
arranged by Nathaniel Ward, of the committee of 1638, 
were, with some modifications, sent to the towns by the com- 
mittee, ‘‘to be considered first by the magistrates and 
elders, and then to be published by the constables to all the 
people,” that any suggestions might be made concerning 
them to the deputies to be sent to the next General Court. 
This looked something like progress in the work ; but when 
the Court met in November, instead of acting directly on 
the reports, a committee was appointed, still larger than any 
preceding, and composed wholly of laymen, with directions 
to ** peruse all those models which have been or shall be 
further presented to this Court or themselves concerning a 
form of government and laws to be established, and draw 
them in one body, altering, adding, or omitting what they 
shall think fit, and take order that the same shall be cop- 
ied out and sent to the several towns, that the elders of 
the churches and freemen may consider of them against 
the next General Court.”’ 

Enough of caution had certainly been manifested ; but as 
if patience were not yet exhausted, the General Court ‘ in 
the third month [May], 1640,” ordered, that, ‘* Whereas a 
Breviate of Laws was formerly sent forth to be considered 


by the elders of the churches and other people of this Com- 
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monwealth, it is now desired, that they will endeavour to 
ripen their thoughts and ror. about the same by the Gen- 
eral Court, in the next, 8th, month.”’ 

Never were plans for delay more skilfully conducted. 

The magistrates knew that the people were impatient, and 
they knew also how to allay any feverish excitement by ad- 
ministering timely emollients. Their constant appeals to the 
wishes of the freemen, and calls upon them for counsel, were 
a flattering unction, which, when the freemen applied it to 
themselves, could not fail to mitigate their restlessness, even 
if they were a little suspicious of the design with which it 
was offered. 

At the session of the General Court in October, 1641, 
Mr. Ward was applied to for a copy of the Liberties and 
the capital Laws, and it was ordered that nineteen copies 
should be transcribed. It is remarkable, that the Colony 
records for the remainder of this year, which was so impor- 
tant an era in the civil affairs of the Colony, are lost. But 
we learn from ‘* Winthrop’s Journal,”’ that the session of 
the Court in December continued three weeks, and _ that 
‘Cone hundred Laws, which were called ‘ The Body of 
Liberties,’ were established.”” They had been composed 
by Mr. Nathaniel Ward, the author of ‘‘ The Cobler of 
Agawam ’”’ ; (sometime pastor of the church of Ipswich, he 
had been a minister in England, and formerly a student and 
practiser in the courts of the common law ;) ‘‘ and had been re- 
vised and altered by the Court, and sent forth into every town 
to be further considered of, and now again in this Court they 
were revised, amended, and presented, and so established for 
three years ; by that experience to have them fully amended, 
and established to be perpetual.” 

‘This code was the basis of the statute laws of the Colony. 
In the third year after its adoption, measures were taken 
for a revision of ‘* The Body of Liberties.”’ But as the birth 
of this body was long anxiously waited for, so in its growth 
and progress to maturity it was destined equally to “disap- 
point expectation. It was not until 1648, that the laws 
were so amended, enlarged, and arranged, as to be commit- 
ted to the press ; and ten years afterwards provision was made 
for a new digest, which, having been prepared, was printed, 
and copies were distributed among the towns in proportion 
to their taxes. 
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It is among the strange caprices of historical tradition, that 
so little knowledge concerning ‘‘ The Body of Liberties ”’ es- 
tablished in 1641 should have been transmitted to us ; that a 
matter, which agitated the whole Colony of Massachusetts for 
several preceding years, should afterwards have been sur- 
rounded with clouds and darkness for two centuries. Hutch- 
inson, and those who have since spoken of the laws adopted in 
1641, have left the matter involved in the mists of error, now 
ascribing the code to Cotton, and again to Ward, and con- 
tending in the dark about a shadow. ‘This shadow was the 
‘‘ Abstract,” prepared by Cotton in 1636, afterwards pre- 
sented to the General Court, treated respectfully, remain- 
ing nominally sub judice until 1641, when it vanished, and 
‘‘'The Body of Liberties,” composed by Nathaniel Ward, 
was adopted. 

The ‘‘ Abstract ’’ of Cotton was first printed in London in 
1641, and this impression was entitled ‘* An abstract of the 
Laws of New England as they are now established.” It was 
reprinted in the fifth volume of ‘* The Collections of the His- 
torical Society.”? We have recurred to it, and find that it has 
no resemblance to a body of laws and liberties enacted by a 
legislative assembly. It contains rather moral and pious sug- 
gestions, intended to produce a healthful condition of the so- 
cial state, than specific laws which man’s wisdom devises 
for the protection of the people in their rights as citizens of 
a commonwealth. 

Mr. Gray has dispelled at once the darkness which hung 
over this subject. He began his researches with the con- 
viction @ priort that the ‘* Abstract was not the code 
established in 1641.’’ We subjoin the following extract, 
containing an interesting account of his discovery of a copy 
of the ‘* Liberties,’”’ and his conclusive reasoning upon facts, 
showing that it contains the code established in the year 
above mentioned. 


‘It so chanced, that one day, more than twenty years ago, | 
took up from a corner in the old Atheneum, a folio volume con- 
taining the Colony Laws, as published in 1672 ; an edition not of 
any g great rarity. But bound up with it was a manuscript of about 
sixty pages in the handwriting of that day, which is not easily read. 
This volume appeared to have belonged to Elisha Hutchinson, 
who was the grandfather of Governor Hutchinson, and who died 


Oo 
in 1717, at the age of seventy-seven. On examining the manuscript 
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carefully, I found it to contain a copy of the Colonial Charter of 
1629, with ten other valuable documents relating to our early 
history, one of which was ‘A Coppie of the Liberties of the 
Massachusetts Colony in New England.’ 

‘‘ Its genuineness was soon placed beyond question. All the 
documents accompanying it are undoubtedly genuine, and may 
now be found printed, with one exception, at full length, in our 
collections of public documents. It is divided into one hundred 
distinct articles, separated from each other by strong black lines; 
and although the introductory and concluding paragraphs are not 
numbered as laws, so that the highest number is ninety-eight, 
whereas Winthrop says The Body of Liberties contained a hun- 
dred laws, yet this is but an instance of that substantial agree- 
ment with circumstantial variation, which is one of the strongest 
evidences of truth. On comparing these numbers with the cita- 
tions from the Liberties made in support of the fundamental 
laws by the General Court in 1646, it was found that they agreed, 
and that the articles in this manuscript are numbered in the same 
manner as the official copy then used by them. These Liber- 
ties too are, almost without exception, incorporated, and often in 
the same words, into the printed Laws of the Colony, which are 
entitled ‘ Laws and Liberties.” Three complete editions of these 
were published by authority, namely, in 1649, in 1660, and in 
1672. In these, the laws were not inserted in the order of their 
dates, as in modern times; but all existing provisions of law 
were consolidated, and classed under appropriate titles arranged 
in alphabetical order. So that the complete codification of the 
Statute Law is no new thing under the sun, but was practised by 
the Colonists of Massachusetts from the beginning. In this man- 
uscript, we find in the margin, opposite most of the Liberties, the 
number ofa page and sometimes ofa section. ‘These are refer- 
ences to the page and section of the edition of 1672, where the 
same provision may be found. 

‘This then is, beyond all doubt, ‘ The Body of Liberties ’ compos- 
ed by Nathaniel Ward of Ipswich, author of the Simple Cobbler of 
Agawam, and adopted by the Colony of Massachusetts in 1641; 
the first Code of Laws established in New England.” — pp. 195, 
196. 


We should be pleased, if we had not extended our re- 
marks to so great a length, to cite some examples produced 
by Mr. Gray, in which he compares the ‘‘ Liberties ”’ with 
the ** Abstract.’? But it is sufficient to remark, that he has 
vindicated the characters of the fathers of New England from 
the reproaches cast upon them, of weakness and illiberality in 
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their legislative acts, by making them speak for themselves 
in the very letter, after a silence of two centuries. 

The volume of the Collections closes with ‘‘ Gleanings 
for New England History,” by James Savage, LL. D. 
These gleanings consist of what was gathered by Mr. Sav- 
age last summer, during a visit to England, in ‘‘ searching 
for materials to illustrate our early Annals.’’ First of these 
is the will of Isaac Johnson, husband of the lady Arabella, 
in which John Hampden, John Winthrop, and ‘Thomas 
Dudley are appointed executors, and a bequest is made to 
the Governor and company of Massachusetts for the benefit 
of their plantations. 

The records of Cambridge and Oxford Universities were 
examined by Mr. Savage, (the latter for only two days,) 
for the names of distinguished men who were graduated 
there, and who emigrated hither in the early days of the Col- 
ony. In this examination, and also in that made at the 
‘¢ Augmentation Office,’’ for the names of persons permitted 
to embark for the American colonies in 1634-5, he had 
good success. It appears from the record of emigrants, 
whose departure was then subject to the control of the Com- 
missioners of Plantations, at the head of which was the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, how unavailing was the paltry attempt 
to prevent the emigration of puritan ministers, who, as we 
know, secured their passages, but, as it appears, were not 
entered on the lists. 

Mr. Savage has taken a few gleanings from manuscripts 
in the British Museum, and copied the titles of some of the 
rare tracts having a local interest for New-Englandmen. 
‘¢ A mine of unexhausted information about our country,”’ 
he says, ‘* is contained in the volumes, printed and manu- 
script, at the British Museum, and in the exploration of the 
latter my little success should not discourage more hardy or 
patient adventurers.””? Doubtless some laborious and skilful 
miner, like our author, will put his hands to the work and 
meet with gems, which, if they shal] not enrich himself, will 
add much to the common treasury of the republic of letters. 

Lastly, Mr. Savage has given extracts from records per- 
taining to the families and family alliances of our early set- 
tlers, obtained from parish registers, and also ‘‘ gatherings at 
her Majesty’s State Paper Office from Vol. 11, of papers 
relating to trade and plantations.” 
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We take leave of this volume of the ‘‘ Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society,’’ with gratitude for the 
new contribution of materials for our annals, and with raised 
expectations of the increasing utility of the institution. 


CG». elders 


Art. V.— Mistoire de L’ Art Moderne en Allemagne ; par 
le Compte AtTHaNnase Raczynski. 4to. Tome Se- 
cond; pp. 677: ‘Tome Troisiéme ; pp. 582. 





[nN a former number of this Journal, we called our readers’ 
attention to the splendid work of Raczynski on German att. 
We confined ourselves in that paper to the materials fur- 
nished by the first and part of the second volume, and to the 
discussion of a few topics connected with art, having an in- 
cidental relation to the work we were reviewing. Following 
out the plan which we intended at first to have completed in 
a single article, we shall, in the present paper, give a brief 
and plain account of the copious and interesting contents of 
the remainder of the work. 

We perceive by the recent journals and newspapers, both 
from England and the Continent of Europe, that the arts 
in Germany are advancing with unabated activity. ‘The 
king of Bavaria has lately ‘‘ inaugurated’ the Walhalla 
with imposing pomp and ceremony. ‘ihe extraordinary 
phenomena of new and original schools of art springing up 
in Germany, founded on principles of the widest applica- 
tion, and supported by the most elaborate studies and the 
most wonderful learning, have drawn the attention of Eng- 
land, and seem likely to exercise no little influence on the 
future cultivation of the Fine Arts in that country. Cor- 
nelius, the greatest name in one department at least of Ger- 
man art, has been summoned to England to lend the aid of 
his genius and experience to the Eieuiation of a plan for 
adorning the new Parliament House with national works of 
art ina style that shall do honor to the genius and munificent 
spirit of the country. ‘The details of this great artist’s views 
and opinions have been given in the London journals, and 
are full of interest and instruction, like every thing that 
comes from this illustrious man. ‘The fact itself is one of 
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the significant signs of the times, and speaks strongly of the 
enlarged and enlarging relations of kindness and intellectual | 
intercourse between the nations of the present day. ‘The 
friendly interchange of opinions on art and letters, the genial 
appreciation of each other’s works of poetry and art, the 
wide diffusion of knowledge in every department of human 
thought, the kindly intercourse between the men of science 
and the prof@ssdrs of elogant litdraturs in those great annual 
assemblies to which the spirit of the present age has given 
birth, are working together for the highest and most philan- 
thropic aims — peace on earth and good-will to man. Ever 
effort, humble as it may be, to make the minds of different 
nations better known to each other, or to awaken an interest 
in one for the products of another’s genius, skill, or learning, 
is so much added to the great stock of the happiness of man. 
It is, therefore, with a heartfelt conviction that the author on 
whom we are at present engaged, aimed at and has accom- 
plished something higher and better than the attainment of 
literary fame, or the reputation of being an intelligent, ele- 
gant, and accomplished critic of art, that we award him our 
praise and admiration. He has produced a work that will 
not only connect his own name for ever with all that is 
brightest and best in the genius of his country, but will 
hold up to other nations great examples of genius success- 
fully laboring to realize its sublime conceptions, of princely 
and public taste appreciating them, and of regal munifi- 
cence bestowing on them their due reward. With these 
preliminary remarks, we proceed to our pleasant task. 

In our former paper, we said a few words on the famous 
poem of the Nibelungen, and its influence upon the devel- 
opment of modern German art. Our comments on. this 
part of the subject would remain imperfect without a more 
extended notice of another source, from which the artists 
have drawn many poetical subjects, — the works of Walther 
von der Vogelweide and of Wolfram von Eschenbach. 
The former name is especially connected with the Bavarian 
school of art from the fact that Gassen, who was commis- 
sioned to paint in fresco the queen’s first antechamber, was 
required to take his scenes from the life and poems of this 
ancient minnesinger, who flourished in the times of Freder- 
ic the Second, of the Hohenstaufen line. The most re- 
markable group in these frescoes represents Walther, at 
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Wartburg, surrounded by celebrated poets, his rivals for the 
minnesinger’s prize. A work is still preserved, called the 
Wartburg war, consisting of the alternate songs of the bards 
who took part in this poetical joust. ‘Tradition places the 
date of this tuneful tourney in the year 1206, the most bril- 
liant epoch of ancient German poetry, not only for the illus- 
trious names that have -been: handed down to our day, but 
for the impulse given to the ancient national and heroic poe- 
try by unknown minstrels. Herman, landgrave of ‘T'hurin- 
gia, had gathered round his court many of the most famous 
minnesingers, who had celebrated in lays and ballads the 
warlike deeds of his martial house. Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen appears as the champion of the Austrian prince, 
throws down the gauntlet to all the poets, and offers to main- 
tain the virtues of his hero against all the singing tribe, under 
penalty of being hanged in case of defeat. Walther, as court 
poet of the 'Thuringian prince, accepts the challenge, and 
enters the lists against Heinrich von Ofterdingen. Walther 
regrets that he is obliged to declare against the Duke of 
Austria and his brave cavaliers ; then he praises the king of 
France, Philip Augustus, in whose reign the poetry of the 
north of France rivalled the glory of the Provencale muse, 
as the poet could testify from his own knowledge, for he 
had crossed the Rhine and visited the banks of the Seine. 
But in the course of the contest he partially recants, and 
sets the gracious duke above the monarch, calling him the 
sun ; but the landgrave he compares to the brightness that 
precedes the sun. Ofterdingen complains of Walther, ac- 
cuses him of playing an unfair game, and resorts to 
Klinsor of Hungary, to sustain the supremacy of Austria. 
The other champions call for Stempfel of Eisenach, who 
stands ready with the halter ; but Ofterdingen is protected 
by the landgravine, who intercedes in his defence. 

In the second part of the picture, Klinsor has arrived, 
and accepts the contest waged by Wolfram von Eschenbach. 
In this poetic duel, Walther takes no part, except to give in 
his adhesion to Eschenbach. In Gassen’s picture on the 
ceiling, Walther appears in the attitude of conqueror, 
crowned with laurels, in the presence of the landgrave and 
landgravine, while Ofterdingen puts himself under the pro- 
tection of the magician Klinsor. On the right hand, sit the 
judges of the field ; on the left, stands the executioner with 
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the halter in his hand ; and the ground of the picture is oc- 
cupied by the courtiers. 

This landgrave Herman, of whom there exists a contem- 
porary portrait in a missal at Stuttgard, was not only a friend 
of letters and poetry, but also a personage of considerable 
historic importance. He exercised no little political influ- 
ence among the dynasties of his time, and, like old Warwick 
in English history, gained a part of his fame by making and 
unmaking kings. His generosity is celebrated in lofty phrase 
by Walther and Eschenbach. ‘The place where this scene 
was enacted is the great hall of the Wartburg castle, —a hall 
that still exists, and is shown as a monument of the joust. In 
another picture, Walther appears in the retinue of King 
Philip and his Queen Irene, whom he paints in brilliant col- 
ors in his poems. ‘The literary tourney spoken of above 
was not the only adventure in which the poet was en- 
gaged. After the assassination of Philip, he entered the 
service of Otho, who had just been elected emperor, and 
was crowned at Rome in 1209, but was excommunicated 
the following year. Walther maintained the emperor’s cause 
with ardor, but deserted him at last, when his hopes had been 
disappointed, and embraced the side of Frederic the Second, 
of the Hohenstaufen, whom the pope protected. It seems 
the poet received substantial marks of favor from his master’s 
hand, in the shape of lands and titles and armorial bearings. 
In the picture, the Empress Constance appears at the inves- 
titure of the fief, holding in her hand the laurel crown des- 
tined to adorn the poet’s brows, though no such incident is 
found in history or tradition. In another picture, the poet 
is represented as bewailing the bloody quarrels between the 
spiritual and temporal powers, accompanied by awful signs 
in the sky. ‘These quarrels began with the excommunica- 
tion of Otho, and ended only with the deposition of Frederic 
the Second, and the annihilation of the Hohenstaufen family ; 
an event which Walther did not live to witness. ‘The ap- 
parent cause of these conflicts was the promise made by 
Frederic to undertake a crusade immediately upon his ele- 
vation ; a promise he was unable to keep on account of 
domestic wars. The heart of Walther was divided between 
two great desires ; the reéstablishment of the universal do- 
minion of the German-Roman empire, and’ the power and 
majesty of his temporal chief. Since 1187, the Holy Sep- 
ulchre had been in the hands of the infidels. and Walther 
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many times entreated the emperor to undertake the crusade he 
had promised at his coronation. Pressed by the importunities 
of Walther, the emperor finally resolved, in spite of many 
unfavorable circumstances, to embark at Otranto ; but falling 
sick, he was compelled to return, and encounter a new ex- 
communication from the pope. Walther censures the bulls 
fulminated from the Vatican. ‘The crusade, however, on 
which Walther’s heart is set, at length comes to pass ; this is 
indicated by two pictures in the hall, where the singer is rep- 
resented in the costume of a knight, kneeling in sight of the 
Holy City, and absorbed in meditation. 

From this time forth, the poet’s ‘‘ life seemed to him rich 
and noble, because his sinful eyes have seen the Holy Land.” 
The Emperor Frederic, on his last great crusade, made a 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, at the head of his faithful 
Germans, on the 27th of March, 1229; the following 
Sunday he appeared in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and taking the crown from the altar, placed it upon his own 
head. During this ceremony, the Germans sang a chant, 
and the grand-master of the ‘Teutonic order pronounced a 
discourse in German. Walther was probably present at this 
spectacle, and saw the desire of his soul fulfilled, — the chief 
of the German empire and of the Christian world crowned 
with glory on the most sacred spot of the earth. 

No later events are mentioned in the poems of Walther, 
and the swan of ancient Germany appears to have died a 
short time after. His voice had resounded, as he says him- 
self, more than forty years. Our author says ; 

‘* The picture in the middle of the second wall shows us the 
figure of the poet reclining on the tomb. About it are flying 
little birds, which the children of the choir are feeding. ‘This 
picture, executed by a modern artist with great simplicity, is the 
most pleasing of all. The idea is taken from an old tradition. 
Walther, according to all the testimonies, died at Wurtzburg ; 
his tomb was found i in the court of the new Minster, surrounded 
by the luxuriant vegetation. A tree with heavy branches bent 
over the tombstone, and in its foliage were sporting thousands 
of little birds, drawn thither by the water and the food which, 
according to the last will of Walther, were daily placed upon 
his tomb. At a later period, this bird’s food — Vogelweide — 
was altered by the monks into small loaves for themselves, on 
the anniversary of the poet’s birth. An epitaph in Latin verse 
explains this pious legacy.” — Vol. 11. p. 73. 
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Walther’s portrait, copied from an ancient manuscript, 
represents him, sitting alone, surrounded with the gifts of 
May, and with the little forest birds flying about him. It 
is said to be one of the most beautiful pictures in the hall, 
and the present work gives us a wood cut of it, from which 
a tolerable idea of its effect may be formed. 

Walther seems to have adopted all the habits and manners 
of the wandering minstrels of the times. He travelled from 
court to court, generally received with honor, tarrying with 
the German princes who protected the arts of poetry and 
music, and sometimes at foreign courts, and was everywhere 
welcomed into select society. He made no scruple to accept 
pensions and entertainments for his services. ‘‘ It is true,”’ 
says our author, ‘‘ that knights possessing fiefs received 
presents of dresses, armor, and horses, and a great number 
of knights-errant as well as bards and troubadours resort- 
ed to the tourneys for this kind of alms ; but the latter 
accepted whatever was offered them, particularly second- 
hand clothes. Walther boasts of never having taken any 
such present. He sings his ballads, accompanying him- 
self with the violin. He played this instrument also to 
enliven the dance, in imitation of the Dukes of Austria, 
Leopold and Frederic, who sung and managed the ball 
themselves.’’ ‘The proud and chivalrous baron and fiddler, 
Volker of the Nibelungen-lied, did the same at the nuptials 
of Chrimhilde. 

But Walther sang not for princes alone. Love formed 
the theme of many a gentle ditty chanted by the bard, untl 
late in life. He sings of the fair one’s cruelty, by whose side 
he becomes like a feeble child ; even a refusal, accompanied 
by her angelic smile, makes him happy. He paints her 
beauties with brilliant colors, and prefers the sight of her 
cheeks, clothed with the peach’s downy hue, to the contem- 
plation of the empyrean and the celestial car ; her praise of 
his poetry puts him in anecstasy ; and she it is, who inspires 
him to say, that ‘* he who possesses the love of a noble wo- 
man, holds all vice in scorn.’’ ‘I'hus had love exalted the 
soul of Walther. 

Walther’s residence at the courts of princes, his superior 
genius, the dignity of his poetry, the cutting satire which 
he knew how to use with great effect, and his vehement pa- 
triotism gave him a powerful influence. His poems were 
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the favorites of the emperor and the princes. His chief de- 
sire is the honor and repose of his country and of Christian- 
ity. ‘The disunion of the temporal and spiritual powers, 
and the universal degeneracy of all classes and all ages, are 
the cause of his sorrows, and the theme of his perpetual 
complaints. He venerates the pope as the spiritual head of 
the Christian religion ; but he disapproves of the abuse of 
papal power. Among the vices of the Germans, the one 
which meets his severest reprehension is that of immoderate 
drinking. 

When old age approaches, Walther piously fixes his 
thoughts upon the region beyond the grave. ‘‘ In this val- 
ley of tears, every joy departs, like the fleeting tints of the 
flowers, and dries up like the grass of the field.”’ And there- 
fore he lifts his looks towards eternal felicity. His poems 
assume a graver character, and the gloomy feelings and dark 
anticipations, common to old men, often find utterance in 
them. He was deeply versed in the history of the saints ; 
he had travelled much, and the old heroic spirit of Germany 
breathes with manly vigor in his patriotic songs. For Wal- 
ther was a true poet ; his voice was heard with respect and 
admiration, and he stood among the foremost men of his age. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, the next famous name in early 
German poetry, is more renowned for long narrative poems 
than for amorous ditties. Besides his traditional fame, as 
one of the champions in the poetic tourney at Wartburg, his 
poems of Parcival, Titurel, and William and Kiburg, have 
given him a lofty ‘place among the German bards. ‘The 
poem of Parcival treats of the Saint-Gréal, a relic in the 
form of a vase, made of a single emerald, and containing the 
holy sacrament, or, according to other traditions, the blood 
of the Saviour, collected by Joseph of Arimathea, and in- 
trusted to the care of angels, who had long held it suspended 
in the air, beyond the sight of mortals. ‘Titurel built a tem- 
ple, according to a design traced by the hand of God, which 
contained the consecrated vase, and became the abode of a 
monastic and chivalrous order, who took the name of T’em- 
plars. ‘These persons were charged with the duty of watch- 
ing over the relic, gay the edifice, and protecting the 
kingdom. The king of Saint-Gréal was at the same time 
the ecclesiastical chief. ‘The election of the king was deter- 
mined by the will of God, the name of the chosen monarch 
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being written miraculously on the vase itself. Parcival, one 
of the knights of the Round Table, owed his elevation to a 
similar intimation of the divine will. 

When sin had made great progress in the West, the Saint- 
Gréal was ordered by the Almighty to be transferred to the 
Kast. Parcival was at this time king of Saint-Gréal. The 
vase, the temple, the kingdom, and the order of defenders 
were all transported, in a single day, to India. A Christian 
tribe, who had preserved their religion in its primeval purity, 
lived there, surrounded by Pagans, under the government of 
the renowned but mysterious Prester John. ‘This treasure, 
according to the ancient traditions, had been in the posses- 
sion of 'Titurel before Parcival, although the poem which 
bears his name was composed at a later period. 

Another epic poem of Eschenbach is on the subject of 
William and Kiburg ; the latter was the wife of William of 
Orange, whose sister had married Louis le Debonnaire, the 
son of Charlemagne. These poems, as Kschenbach left 
them, did not form a complete whole, but were afterwards 
arranged and completed by other poets. Many ancient and 
noble families bore the name of Eschenbach, but the arms 
of the bard show that he belonged to a Franconian house of 
the Nordgau, which derived its name from the small village 
of Eschenbach. Wolfram belongs especially to Bavaria, be- 

cause the Nordgau formed at that time, as it does at present, 
a part of that sovereignty ; and as his poems are among the 
most important and distinguished in ancient German litera- 
ture, he holds a prominent place in the productions of Ger- 
man art that adorn the residence of the Bavarian monarch. 
l’schenbach was received into the ranks of chivalry, as he 
takes good care to inform us ; and it was in the character 
and quality of knight that he appeared at the poetic combat of 
the Wartburg. Like most cavaliers of the age, it is stated 
that Eschenbach could neither read nor write. A local tradi- 
tion informs us, that he was visited in the chamber he occu- 
pied at Kisenach, in the house of one Gottschalk, by the 
familiar spirit of Klinsor the magician, who had arrived 
at EKisenach through the air, and taken lodgings with a warm 
citizen named Hellegrave, or Count of Hell. ‘This mali- 
cious demon wrote on the wall of Mschenbach’s chamber 
words signifying that the poet was no better than a layman, 
which meant, in those days, an ignoramus. ‘The host of 
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Eschenbach, in his zeal for the reputation of his guest, caused 
the stone on which the inscription was written to be taken out 
of the wall and thrown into the neighbouring stream of the 
Horsel ; but the room is still called the dark chamber. ‘‘ One 
is involuntarily led,’’? says our author, ‘‘ to draw a compari- 
son between these wonders, and the victory gained three 
centuries later by Luther at the Wartburg, the proof of 
which is still found on the walls of his chamber ; I mean the 
famous ink-spot which Luther made on the wall, when he 
threw his inkstand at the head of the Devil, who had ap- 
peared to him in person. ‘Three centuries afterwards, this 
place became the theatre of a Sabbat, the memory of which 
is not yet very ancient, and which also might well have been 
raised by the devil.’’ * 

In consequence of the defect above mentioned in Esch- 
enbach’s education —a serious one, it must be confessed, 
for a poet—he was compelled to employ a reader, when 
he had occasion to make use of books, and to dictate to an 
amanuensis, whenever he composed. His poems generally 
were imitations of the Romance or Provengal literature, in 
which the spirit of chivalry was first breathed into verse. 
These poems sometimes took the form of a monologue, and 
sometimes that of a conversation with his characters, one of 
whom, a special favorite of the poet, was Dame Aventure. 

As a poet, Wolfram betrays more of his own individual 
character than is common in the poets of an early age. 
Many significant allusions occur in his works to his amours, 
successful or unfortunate. He blames those who attempt to 
sing of love without having felt its ardors. In ‘‘ Parcival,”’ 
he complains at times of the mischievous god, and launches 
his reproaches against some hard-hearted fair one who had 
refused to listen to his wooings. His minor poems, however, 
breathe a satisfied spirit, and hint strongly, that all the dames 
to whom his courtesies were offered did not turn a deaf ear to 
his prayers. In the poem of ‘‘ Parcival,’’ however, he shows 
more of the inspiration of chivalry and devotion than of love. 
He describes the untaught and simple youth of his hero, his 
chaste love, his innocence, his fidelity, and his trust in God. 
The practice of these virtues exposes him to great misfor- 








* Alluding to the celebrated Wartburg festival, held by the German stu- 
dents in 1817, in commemoration of the battle of Leipsic. 
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tunes, but also prepares him for the highest dignity, that of 
being king of the Saint-Gréal in the paradisaical country of 
the early Christians. 

The poem of ‘* William and Kiburg”’ bears a strong re- 
semblance to the ancient epopée. ‘The style is pure, vigor- 
ous, and concise, and the tone of the poem has less of the 
romantic exaltation and enthusiasm than was common at the 
time. The descriptions of battles are minute and faithful, 
and show the ready skill of one who has seen, and perhaps 
taken part in, actions similar to those he delineates. ‘The 
love and constancy of William and Kiburg are fully and 
characteristically represented ; and her heroic defence of 
the castle, during her husband’s absence, is told with epic 
animation. 

But of all his poems, that of ‘* Titurel ’’? contributed the 
most to his renown, as is proved by the numerous copies of it 
that were made during a series of ages. Many other produc- 
tions of note, in the early periods of the German language, 
have been attributed to him, just as a great number of epic 
compositions by nameless bards among the early Greeks 
were popularly assigned to the mighty name of Homer. 

Such is a slight sketch of some of the early German poems 
from which the artists have drawn their inspiration and their 
subjects. It is necessary to have at least a general under- 
standing of these curious remains of the manly genius dis- 
played by the ancient Germans,— and in this remark we mean 
to include the Nibelungen-lied, which we characterized rapid- 
ly in our former paper, — in order to understand the spirit 
of the recent schools of art ; just as it is necessary to study 
Homer, if we desire properly to appreciate the sculptures 
still surviving from the great masters of antiquity. 

The Walhalla, of which we formerly spoke, has since 
been consecrated, as before mentioned, with great pomp and 
ceremony by the Bavarian king. ‘The details of this inter- 
esting and significant occasion have been repeatedly given 
in the public prints ; but the best account is contained in a 
letter written by Mr. Wheaton, the American minister at the 
Court of Berlin, addressed to the Secretary of the National 
Institute at Washington, and dated January 25, 1843. This 
letter was published in the ‘‘ National Intelligencer,”’ and 
copied into many other newspapers throughout the United 
States. Mr. Wheaton gives a history of the origin and build- 
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ing of this magnificent structure, its dedication, and then a 
most interesting sketch of its plan and purpose, together with a 
description of the great works of art which have already been 
accumulated there. Mr. Wheaton is entitled to great praise 
for the enlightened judgment with which he devotes the leis- 
ure hours from his diplomatic duties to the subjects of litera- 
ture and art. The journals of the United States have been 
frequently enriched by contributions from his pen, displaying 
great research, learning, industry, and refined taste. 

We have already spoken at some length of Cornelius, the 
great master of the Munich school of painters, and we pro- 
ceed now to give some account of another, scarcely less 
distinguished for his natural genius, though not yet arrived at 
the maturity of his fame, William Kaulbach. This artist 
was born about the beginning of the present century, at 
Arolsen, in the principality of Waldeck. His father was a 
passionate lover of art, and a companion and friend of the 
sculptor Rauch. He acquired great skill as an engraver ; 
but the restlessness of his disposition led him into a variety 
of attempts that injured his success in life. Another son, 
besides William, is devoted to art, and has somewhat distin- 
guished himself in sculpture at Munich. ‘The impression 
made upon the mind of William Kaulbach by his father’s 
pictures was deep and lasting, though they are said to have 
but little merit. It was the father’s most earnest desire to 
see his son a distinguished artist ; and to gratify the parental 
wishes, more than from any innate disposition of his own, 
William consented to enter upon a career which his father’s 
ill success rendered formidable in his eyes. Kaulbach 
studied art at Dusseldorf, in the midst of difficulties of 
every description. His first attempts in painting were church 
pieces, for which he was miserably paid. One of these, 
a Madonna of the size of life, with the infant Jesus and two 
angels, brought him only forty crowns. 


‘‘ He received another order,’’ says our author, “and the 
circumstances by which it was accompanied show still more 
strikingly the state of destitution to which he was reduced. He 
was employed to paint the walls of a church connected with a 
madhouse near Dusseldorf; and the pay agreed upon consisted 
of small rolls of bread and cheese, doled out daily in quantities 
just sufficient to keep him from starving. ‘The sight of these 
unfortunate beings, in the midst of whom he passed so much 
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time, made upon him a profound impression ; and this recol- 
lection haunted him fifteen years, until he had completed that 
fine composition ‘ The Madhouse.’ His imagination could not 
rid itself of them, until he had united them in a design, and 
had fixed them, so to speak, elsewhere.” — Vol. 11. p. 246. 


He afterwards improved his circumstances by giving les- 
sons to persons of distinction in Dusseldorf, but soon relin- 
quished this employment to follow his master Cornelius to 
Munich. 

The strong original genius of Kaulbach made it impossible 
for him to work out the conceptions of another; and his attempts 
to paint after the cartoons of Cornelius were unsuccessful. 
The first important works which were intrusted to him at 
Munich, were a fresco on the ceiling of the Odeum, repre- 
senting Apollo surrounded by the Muses ; in the Arcades, 
allegorical figures representing the four rivers, Bavaria, and 
cartoons for other allegorical figures, which were executed 
by different artists ; and in the palace of Prince Maximi- 
lian, the sixteen subjects, drawn from the fable of Cupid and 
Psyche, which adorn the grand hall. At a later period, he 
was intrusted by the king with the first attempts in encaus- 
tic, which have been made at Munich. The subjects of 
these pictures, twelve in number, are taken from Klop- 
stock’s poem on the Battle of Hermann. ‘The narrow 
spaces and the architectural forms, which limited his work, 
did not admit a large composition representing historical 
facts. One panel is painted with two warriors on horse- 
back, going to battle ; another with pagan priests offering 
sacrifices ; a little distance further on, are women who 
have just taken leave of their friends. On another wall 
are exhibited, in like manner, the beginning and the end of 
the battle. The middle picture represents the chief of the 
Herusci triumphing over Varus. — ‘The return of the warri- 

ors, their reception by the women, the bards celebrating the 
victory, and three subjects relating to the tragical end of 
Hermann, complete the twelve pictures. Four small fresco 
paintings of the ceiling, also represent subjects taken from 
Klopstock. To this period belongs the great picture of 
‘¢’T’he Madhouse,”’ one of Kaulbach’s most remarkable works, 
whether its merits, or the peculiar circumstances from which 
it took its origin, be considered. ‘These circumstances have 
already been mentioned. A very good account of it has 
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been published in a little pamphlet by Guido Gérres, the son 
of the professor, whose political writings produced great 
sensation in Germany some years ago. About this time, 
Kaulbach produced a series of designs, taken from a work 
of Schiller’s, the Malefactor led into crime by disgrace. 
His subsequent works are the pictures in the royal palace, in 
the hall devoted to the poems of Goethe, and the battle of 
the Huns in the air. The latter, which is considered by 
Raczynski as the most important of the artist’s works, is re- 
presented in a fine engraving among those accompanying the 
book. This subject Kaulbach has executed, but not in colors, 
in a large picture twenty-one feet by seventeen, the figures 
below being of the natural size. This picture is pronounced 
by Raczynski to be above all praise, and the most important 
and complete work that the arts have ever produced. It was 
the artist’s intention to paint it in colors, but the impatience 
of the person who had ordered it, who was no other than 
the Count himself, did not allow him sufficient time. The 
subject is a very striking one. It was suggested by a pas- 
sage in Chateaubriand’s ‘‘ Historical Discourse on the Fall 
of the Roman Empire.” ‘The poet and traveller cites a 
fragment from Damascius, which embodies a marvellous tra- 
dition, the substance of which is the following. A battle 
was fought between the Romans and the barbarians at the 
gates of Rome, and so great was the slaughter, that no one on 
either side was left alive, except the commanders and some 
few of their attendants. After they had fallen, their ghosts 
continued the combat in the air three whole days and nights, 
with the same fury they had shown while alive. It is at 
once obvious, that to represent to the eye a scene and sub- 
ject like this, so as not to shock the mind by the suggestion 
of gross improbabilities, must require the highest genius and 
the profoundest study. ‘The artist has departed in one par- 
ticular from the legend, inasmuch as he has not separated the 
chiefs from the soldiers ; and here his judgment is undoubt- 
edly correct. If we may judge of the effect of the picture 
by the fine engraving, the artist has completely mastered the 
all but insuperable difficulties of the subject. We know, 
that the late Mr. Allston expressed his admiration of the 
conception and the design with extraordinary warmth ; and 
Mr. Allston’s authority on any subject connected with the art 
of painting was the highest in this country, if not in the world. 
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‘¢ T could hardly conceive,” says Raczynski, ‘‘ that if it were 
executed in color, even in large dimensions, it could have pre- . 
served the indefinable character of mystery and grandeur, which 
is so remarkably stamped upon the design ; nevertheless, since 
I have seen the colored sketch, I have entertained no doubt, 
that if the owner of the picture could have restrained his im- 
patience, the finished work would have been as perfect in 
point of color, touch, harmony, and effect of light, as it is 
at present in composition and design.”’ 

In the pictures from Goethe, the artist has not only illus- 
trated particular passages from the great poet’s works, but 
has sometimes taken merely hints for his own inventions. 
He has illustrated several of Goethe’s most exquisite minor 
poems, such as ‘‘ ‘The Fisher,” ‘¢ The Traveller,” ‘* ‘The 
God and the Bayadere,”’ and scenes from Faust, Egmont, 
and Iphigenia. ‘These pictures are painted in encaustic. 
On the ceiling, are subjects treated in a smaller size, in fres- 
co, also taken from Goethe. Some of these are executed 
by other artists, but the designs are all by Kaulbach. He 
has sometimes attempted Scripture subjects, but with less 
success. His crayon portraits are said to be remark- 
able for their resemblance, and for characteristic expres- 
sion. Among his portraits, are those of Géorres, Hein- 
lein, Morgenstern, Cornelius, and Klenze. He also furnish- 
ed designs for the Baron Cotta’s new edition of Goethe. 
Of his compositions, those in Hogarth’s manner, such as 
‘¢ ‘The Madhouse ” and ‘* ‘The Criminal ”’ are thought to be 
most in accordance with the natural bent of his genius. The 
character of this artist is summed up in the following words. 

** Kaulbach is a hard student, full of zeal, unwearied. While 
he is composing, all the powers of his soul are brought into play. 
The studies which he makes from models are rendered with the 
most scrupulous fidelity and the minutest care ; he leaves noth- 
ing to chance. He has often studied the play of physiogno- 
my on himself, and, placing himself before a glass, he some- 
times tried to give his own features the expression of the passions 
which he wished to render. The distinguishing mark of Kaul- 
bach’s talent is, that grandeur in his works, even when it reach- 
es the highest degree, is never tainted with exaggeration. It is 
the grandeur of inspiration, and the depth of thought united with 
a taste always pure, and tempered by moderation. I know of 
no artist more original, more uniformly himself, and yet who re- 
peats himself less.”’ 


Our limits do not allow us to touch upon the numerous in- 
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teresting subjects discussed in connexion with the Munich 
school of painting. ‘The landscape paintings, genre pic- 
tures, lithographs, and glass and porcelain-paintings are 
treated at considerable length by our author ; but with this 
mere allusion, we must pass on to the architecture and 
sculpture of Munich. 

Leo von Klenze, ennobled by the king for the extraordi- 
nary genius he has shown in architecture, was born in 1784, 
in the neighbourhood of the Harz mountains. He is a man 
of profound and brilliant education, is well versed in the an- 
cient languages, and has acquired a vast variety of knowl- 
edge. He has executed a great number of important public 
works, has received an appointment in the ministry, and the 
place of superintendent of public buildings, and many other 
marks of royal confidence and favor. ‘The Glyptothek, 
the Pinacothek, the Odeum, the Walhalla, and the ‘Aveades. 
are among the principal works built after his designs, and 
under his superintendence. He is also the author of seve- 
ral highly esteemed works on the science of architecture. 
These labors are sufficient to immortalize the artist’s name. 

Gartner, born at Coblentz in 1792, is Professor of archi- 
tecture in the Munich academy. Among the structures 
erected by him are the Library, the Institute of the Blind, 
and the Church of Saint Louis. Other architects, who have 
distinguished themselves at Munich, are Ohlmiiller, Meti- 
vier, Schlichtegroll, and Zielband. 

The most conspicuous among the sculptors of Munich is 
Louis Schwanthaler, who was born in that city in 1802. 
His family has been, for several generations, devoted to sculp- 
ture in different parts of Germany. He received a careful 
education at the Gymnasium, and then became an artist. 
Painting, especially the painting of battles, was the depart- 
ment of art to which his early taste first directed him; but 
his genius soon found in sculpture its proper career, and he 
instinctively selected antiquity and the Middle Ages as his 
favorite objects of study. His first studies in art were pur- 
sued under the direction of his father ; but he completed them 
at the Academy, which he left in 1825. Klenze and Cor- 
nelius were among the first to recognise and bring forward 
the rising genius of the young sculptor, and the immense 
projects of the king afforded him a wide scope for the exer- 
cise of his talents. 
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For more than two centuries, nothing of any importance 
had been done in the manner of the Middle Ages. Rauch, the 
great sculptor of Berlin, by imitating neither the sculpture of the 
ancients, nor Canova, nor Thorwaldsen, showed a characteris- 
tic and vigorous genius, without departing from nature, or hav- 
ing recourse to academic or conventional forms and attitudes. 
He was the first who exhibited the true German type, not as 
the result of mere imitation, but of the agreement between 
his own artistic feelings and those of the great age of Albert 
Direr ; and his works are eminently original and conforma- 
ble to the taste of the public and of the German artists. 

Schwanthaler had an opportunity of trying his hand in this 
same style. He received an order for statues of the king’s 
ancestors, destined for the palace of festivals, and for mod- 
els, in small size, of statues of the most distinguished an- 
cient painters, to surmount the Pinacothek. Among the 
latter, the statues of Raffael and Michael Angelo are most 
highly esteemed. In the antique style, his ‘‘ Battle of Her- 
mann,” on the pediment of the Walhalla, is pronounced the 
most important. We translate the following explanation 
from Raczynski, furnished by the artist himself, premising 
that, in the composition of the groups, the narratives of T'a- 
citus, Cesar, Velleius Paterculus, Dio Cassius, Diodorus 
Siculus, and other authors, were carefully consulted. 


‘“‘In the centre is seen, resting against the trunk of an oak, Her- 
mann, represented of heroic size, nude, and more colossal than the 
rest of the figures, with the buckler, sword, rings upon his arms 
and legs, and on his head the antique casque, of the form of 
those which are still found in the tombs of the ancient Germans ; 
at his feet the eagle, the axe, and the ensign surmounted by a 
hand. His attitude iscalm. At his right, are German chiefs, 
among whom we observe Melodes, the Sicambrian, who had stir- 
red up the revolt, and defeated Solius in all his manly vigor ; 
behind him, two heroes of his nation, and a bard who chanted 
songs to Wodan, one of the gods of those tribes. Two scenes, 
characteristic of the primitive usages of the ancient Germans, 
follow ; one represents a prophetess, who appears like a phan- 
tom, issuing from a marshy cavern, and making her way through 
the rushes ; : the other characteristic trait of the manners of that 
people is represented by the figure nearest that of the prophet- 
ess, which is a monument erected to the honor and virtue of the 
German women; a woman, kneeling, crowns the helmet of a 
dying warrior, and supports his head with her left hand ; the war- 
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rior is an old man who has just captured a standard. The battle- 
axe reposes in his right hand. The other side of the composi- 
tion, beginning from Hermann, is devoted to the Romans ; the first 
figure is a triarius, one of a class of soldiers who took part in battles 
only when the light-armed troops had conquered or been defeat- 
ed. This figure shows that the battle is nearly over. A light- 
armed soldier, perhaps the brave Lucius Asprenatus, seems, 
while giving ground, resolved still to defend Varus, who kills 
himself by thrusting the sword into his bosom. Behind him a 
dying standard-bearer uses his remaining strength to hide the 

eagle in the morass, perhaps the eagle of the third legion, which 
as history relates was neither taken nor recovered ; a legionary is 
frightened by the approach of the Germans, and the act of Varus, 
whom he attempts to support with one hand ; the parcel placed 
near him, and containing part of the plunder, reminds the spec- 
tator of the greediness of Varus and his legion, who had already 
pillaged Syria. To indicate the morasses of Germany, the art- 
ist has placed there a Roman, sunk in the mire and extricating 
himself with difficulty. A standard-bearer, without his standard, 
terminates the group.” —Vol. 11. pp. 456, 457. 


This composition contains fifteen statues. ‘The length of 
the pediment is ninety-six feet. The marble is from the 
neighbourhood of Schlanders, near Meran, in the Vinschgau. 
Its grain is as compact, and quite as solid, as that of Parian 
marble, and its color is pure white. The most skilful 
workmen were employed to perform the manual labor of 
chiselling the marble, under the eye of the artist. 

Danecker, whose name is known all over the world, was 
of Stuttgardt. His colossal ‘‘ Christ” and his ‘** Ariadne ”’ 
have been so often described, that it is quite unnecessary 
in this general notice, to do more than barely allude to 
them and to their celebrated author. 

We pass over the interesting and valuable accounts of the 
artists of Nuremberg, Augsburg, Ratisbon, Prague, and Vi- 
enna, for the purpose of giving, in the few pages that remain 
to us, a brief account of the varied and learned contents of 
Raczynski’s third volume, particularly of the chapters on 
Beriin and Dresden. 

The Academy of Arts in Berlin dates from 1699. Ter- 
westen the painter and Schliiter the architect were charged 
by the Elector Frederic the Third, — afterwards king, un- 
der the name of Frederic the First, — with the formation of 
this institution. Rode, the most celebrated painter of Ber- 
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lin previous to the modern epoch, was made director-.of the 
Academy in 1783. But nothing of any importance in the 
arts was produced at Berlin until Begas and Wach, on their 
return from Rome, commenced there the era of modern 
art. Begas was born at Heinsberg, near Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 1794. His father, though a lawyer, discovered the 
early indications of talent for the arts which his son mani- 
fested, and readily assisted, by all the means in his pow- 
er, to develope them. In the city of Cologne, his taste for 
art was nourished and strengthened, and at the age of nine 
years, he was placed under the instruction of a master. ‘I'he 
'rench style had a great influence when he began his studies ; 
but though he was unable wholly to escape its effects, he 
soon came within the intellectual influences of the Schle- 
gels and the Boisserées, to whom German art owes the 
most lasting obligations. At the age of eighteen years, 
Begas was sent to Paris, where he placed himself under the 
instruction of Gros, and began to draw from the living mod- 
el. His studies were interrupted by the events of the year 
1813, and were not resumed until 1815. He painted at 
Paris a Madonna in the clouds, with the infant Jesus, and 
afterward a picture representing Job and his friends. Both 
these pictures became the property of the king, who settled 
on the young artist a pension, to enable him to continue his 
studies three years. While at Paris he also painted a 
‘¢Christ on the Mount of Olives”’ ; a picture that was ex- 
hibited at Aix-la-Chapelle, during the Congress. This, 
too, was bought by the king, who at the same time ordered 
a picture representing the ‘* Outpouring of the Holy Spirit,”’ 
which the artist carried to Berlin in 1821. On his journey 
he passed through Strasburg, Carlsruhe, Stuttgard, and Nu- 
remberg. The enthusiasm for old German literature and art, 
which he found at an extravagant height in these cities, affect- 
ed him powerfully, and diminished the still remaining influ- 
ence of the French taste. ‘The collections of old German 
pictures, made in Stuttgard by the Boisserées, took a strong 
hold of his imagination. On his arrival at Berlin, he painted 
several pictures, which showed decided marks of this new 
tendency. Soon after this, he was enabled by the liberality 
of the king to visit the classic land of Italy. On his way 
thither, he went to Munich and saw some of the pictures of 
Cornelius in the Glyptothek. Before he reached Rome, 
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he had explored the treasures of art in several of the largest 
cities in Northern Italy, and the work of conversion which 
the Boisserée collections had begun was thus completed. ‘The 
two principal pictures which he painted in Italy are a portrait 
of Thorwaldsen and the ‘‘ Baptism of Christ.”” ‘* Return- 
ed to Berlin,” says the artist, very pithily, ‘‘ I got married. 
Domestic happiness, the arts, and six children, of whom five 
are boys full of vigor and life, embellish my existence.”’ 

After his return, he produced a series of works of great 
interest, which placed his name among the best paint- 
ers in Germany. As a portrait painter, Raczynski pro- 
nounces him the first in the country. His oil pictures are 
distinguished by a manner of coloring closely resembling 
that of the old Venetian school. 

Wach was born at Berlin, in 1787. From early childhood 
he manifested a decided taste for the arts. He was care- 
fully and thoroughly educated. His powers were cultivated 
by the study of history and literature, besides those sciences 
which belong peculiarly to the education of an artist. His 
first important work was an altar-piece, representing Christ 
with Saint John and Saint Matthew, half-length figures of 
the size of life. In 1811, he was employed to paint a por- 
trait of the queen from memory, aided by portraits and busts 
which had been made during her life. Wach served as an 
officer of the Landwehr, or national guard, and as aid-de- 
camp of General 'l'auentzien ; a period of his life which he 
has always looked back upon with pride and pleasure. At 
the close of his military services he gave himself to art with 
renewed zeal ; but the return of Napoleon from Elba again 
interrupted his pursuits. He went to Paris with the allied 
army, and remained there some time, studying with David, 
and afterwards with Gros.* At this period, he painted the 
‘* Christ upon the Cross,’? which belongs to the garrison 
church of Berlin, and a ‘¢ Saint John in Patmos,”’ which be- 
longs to the king. After a residence of two years in Paris, 
he went to Italy in 1817. He found at Rome that distin- 
guished company of artists, who have elevated German art 
to its present lofty height. _Wach joined them, shared in 
the same influences which formed their genius, and asso- 
ciated his name in inseparable and immortal companionship 
with theirs. 

On his return to Berlin, in 1819, he received from the 
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king an order for two large pictures, to be placed in the 
church of Saint Peter and Saint Paul at Moscow ; one re- 
presents the ‘‘ Resurrection,” and the other, the ‘* Supper.” 
These pictures are considered as among his most important 
productions. Afterwards he painted symbolical composi- 
tions, arabesques, allegories, portraits, historical subjects, 
and a great variety of other pictures, increasing in fame, and 
enlarging the sphere of his influence, by forming a large num- 
ber of pupils, who have carried into other countries the prin- 
ciples of their master. 

The number of portrait and genre painters is very consid- 
erable at Berlin ; there are also landscape painters of distin- 
guished merit ; of the architects, Schadow and Shinkel are 
the most eminent. Among the sculptors, Rauch is the best 
known out of Germany, and one of the most illustrious 
artists of modern times. ‘This great man was born in 1777, 
at Arolsen in Waldeck. He was at first placed as an ap- 
prentice to a stone-cutter named Valentin, and afterwards 
earned a living, for a time, in the workshop of a Mr. Ruhl at 
Cassel, devoting all the time he could spare from his occu- 
pations to modelling. Business called him to Berlin in 
1797, where he became acquainted with many young art- 
ists, and gained the good-will of persons of rank, and even 
the favor of the king, who discovered his strong inclination 
for art. In 1804, he set out for Italy in the company of 
Count Charles Sandrezky. He formed an acquaintance 
with the most distinguished artists resident in that city, and 
gained their confidence and friendship by his zeal and his 
amiable personal qualities. William Humboldt, at that 
time Prussian minister at Rome, took him into special favor. 
He could also boast of the friendship of Thorwaldsen and 
of Canova. ‘The works of the former had no little influence 
upon his taste. During his residence at Rome, he executed 
a bas-relief of Phedra and Hypolytus for Mr. Balk; a Mars 
and Venus wounded by Diomed, for Humboldt the minister ; 
and several busts, one of which was that of Mengs, destined 
for the Walhalla. The French at that time occupied Rome, 
and had established an exhibition designed to present to the 
public all the works of the artists resident in the city. A 
committee was selected from the artists’ association, to pro- 
nounce upon the merits of works of art, and to decide the 
question of their admission, and Rauch was appointed a 
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member. ‘This circumstance attracted the attention of the 
king of Prussia, who immediately granted him a pension suf- 
ficient to enable him to continue his studies, and to relieve 
him from the pecuniary embarrassments in which he had be- 
come entangled. 

When the king, in 1810, applied to Canova to execute a 
monument in memory of the queen, who had died that year, 
the great Italian artist replied, that he considered Rauch fully 
competent to fulfil his majesty’s intentions. Upon this the 
king summoned Rauch to Berlin, to compete with other art- 
ists ; the plan proposed by him had the preference, and he 
was charged with the work. Soon after beginning his task, 
his health obliged him to visit Italy, where he completed the 
statue of the queen for the Charlottenburg monument in 
1813. In the winter of 1814, he returned to Berlin, where the 
statue was received with the liveliest enthusiasm, and Rauch 
was nominated professor and member of the academical 
Senate. He afterwards executed a great number of works, 
the most important of which are the statues of Scharnhorst, 
Bulow, and the emperor Alexander ; another, much admired, 
of Albert Diirer, at Nuremberg, and one of the king of Bavaria 
at Munich ; six allegorical figures representing victories, for 
the Walhalla; and a very important work, the equestrian 
and colossal statue of Frederic the Great. 


‘The three sculptors,” says our author, “ who stand highest 
in the opinion of the Germans, are Rauch, Schwanthaler, and 
Thorwaldsen. But their peculiar characters as artists are widely 
different from each other. Schwanthaler has the greatest, the 
most copious, and the readiest talentin composition. His spirit 
and taste have been formed in the presence and by the models 
of antiquity ; he has learned to think in Greek, and has produced 
innumerable works in this language. His thoughts are rapid, 
but one might wish that they had characterized the subjects more, 
and that they had been developed with more depth, greater de- 
tail,and more precision. There is, morally speaking, too much 
vacancy in his productions, 

‘** Thorwaldsen is a powerful genius. His works, although they 
share in the antique character, do not essentially characterize any 
one period, but they all bear, in a very high degree, the marks 
of the sacred flame. Thorwaldsen has carried back the art of 
sculpture to the severe style, to which Canova had already be- 
gun to restore it. The taste and the grace, which distinguish 
the genius of Canova, are not met with inall the works of Thor- 
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waldsen ; and this isthe fault which | should find, for example, 
with his ‘ Venus,’ his ‘ Three Graces,’ and other nude female fi fig- — 
ures ; but he has impressed a great charm on some of his female 
forms ; among others, his ‘ Night and Day’ ; his‘ ‘Triumph of Al- 
exander ’ is the grandest composition of modern sculpture.” 

In the remaining part of this work, Count Raczynski 
gives an account of the state of art, both ancient and modern, 
in Dresden. Among the eminent painters of this city, the 
name of Nake, who passed several years at Rome in com- 
pany with Cornelius, Veit, Schadow, and other German art- 
ists, and who painted several pictures of great merit, stands 
eminent. His works are particularly esteemed for skill in 
design. He was a great invalid, and never satisfied himself 
with his work. He never knew when to stop. ‘* ‘Thus,”’ 

says our author, ‘¢ he passed fifteen years, tormenting himself 

with his Saint Elizabeth.” Some of these traits bear a 
strong analogy to those of .the illustrious American artist, 
whose death we have so lately been called to mourn. 

Among the Saxon artists is Retsch, whose exquisite illus- 
trations of Goethe, Schiller, and Shakspeare, are universally 
known. We have been disappointed to find only a single 
meagre paragraph in the present work on the genius of a 
man to whom the whole world is indebted. 

Rietschel the sculptor, and a distinguished pupil of 
Rauch, was born at Pulsnitz, near Dresden, about the be- 
ginning of the present century. He first studied art in 
Dresden, and was afterwards employed as a modeller in an 
iron foundery of Count von Kinsiedel, at Lauhammer ; 
thence he was transferred, through the influence of this no- 
bleman, to the atelier of Rauch. In 1831, he visited Rome. 
One of the statues on the pediment of the Glyptothek, at 
Munich, is his work. ‘The monument to Frederic Augustus, 
which he erected, is ranked amongthe most remarkable 
works of the present age. But the great bas-relief in the 
Dresden theatre has been most applauded. ‘The subject is 
taken from ®schylus. Clytemnestra is lying in the arms 
of her aged nurse; A%gisthus is extended near her ; three 
Furies receive from Minerva the order to put an end to their 
pursuit. Orestes takes refuge with Minerva and Apollo, be- 
hind whom three judges of the Areopagus are sitting. ‘T'he 
figure of Nemesis terminates the composition ; the centre of 
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the bas-relief is occupied by Melpomene, the Muse of 'Trag- 
edy. Raczynski sums up his judgment upon the merits of 
this piece in a few words ; he says, ‘‘ Melpomene and Ores- 
tes have great beauty ; the Furies, though well conceived 
and felt, might nevertheless have been better grouped ; and 
finally, the work, taken as a whole, though remarkable in ma- 
ny respects, has not, perhaps, a character sufficiently de- 
termined, sufficiently plastic.” If we may form an opinion 
upon this work from the fine engraving by Eichens, we 
should say, that Raczynski’s critical objections are not very 
well founded. 

We have thus gone over, cursorily and superficially enough, 
the varied contents of Count Raczynski’s splendid volumes. 
We repeat, what we said in substance at the beginning of 
our former paper, that it is a work equally honorable to the 
taste and patriotism of its noble and accomplished author. 
Its costliness must render it a book inaccessible to the great 
body of readers. An able writer, familiar with the principles 
and the history of art, could hardly render a more valu- 
able service to civilization, than by drawing up, in a con- 
densed form, a sketch of the rise and progress of the arts 
in modern Germany ; of that wonderful movement, which 
has carried the best scholars deep into German antiquity ; 
which has led them to explore the boundless treasures of 
poetry, which the mighty Middle Ages ‘produced in that 
land of bold deeds and chivalrous feeling ; which has kin- 
dled the souls of artists with an inextinguishable enthusiasm 
for their country, and taught them, like the Greeks of old, to 
appeal to the national heart by immortalizing on canvass and 
in marble the national history and traditions. [or art in the 
United States, such a work would be of incalculable impor- 
tance. ‘The rising genius of our country needs the instruc- 
tion and the guidance of these great German teachers. Our 
countrymen have shown remarkable aptitude for the fine 
arts ; but they need education, they want learning. ‘The 
lofty intellectual culture, which the ancient capitals of Europe 
require and cherish, is but rarely attamed by the young 
artists of America. ‘The classical and historical studies, 
the profound literary acquirements, which are the very soil 
out of which the fine arts grow and flourish in Kurope, are 
compassed only by a few favored individuals among the 
sculptors and painters of the United States. 
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While we write these sentences, our thoughts are drawn 
irresistibly to the loss we have recently suffered in the death — 
of Washington Allston. He was an artist in the truest and 
highest sense of the word. For many years he held undis- 
puted preéminence among the American painters. He was a 
man of a finished literary education, having studied and 
taken his degrees at the University in Cambridge ; and 
through his whole life, his leisure was adorned by poetry 
and elegant literature. ‘The best authors in several lan- 
guages were as familiar to him as the great models in his 
art ; his taste in literature was as exquisite as that which is 
shed over the immortal productions of his pencil. Some of 
his published poems are not surpassed by any thing in Amer- 
ican literature. Every reader is familiar with his magnificent 
ode to England and America. As a poet, he showed a 
most delicate imagination, an exquisite purity of thought, the 
finest susceptibility to the harmonies of language, and extra- 
ordinary powers of expression. A collection of his pieces, 
including the little volume published by him many years ago, 
and now out of print, and the poems he has since written, 
would be a precious addition to the treasures of American 
poetry. As a prose writer, he is chiefly known by the ro- 
mance of ** Monaldi.’’ ‘The style of this work is flowing, 
melodious, picturesque, and beautifully finished ; many of 
its scenes are wrought up with a terrible power ; more of 
them sparkle with all the graces of imagination and taste. 
There are paragraphs in that book, in which the very soul 
of the author seems to pour itself out in strains of the richest 
melody ; there are innumerable passages of such graphic beau- 
ty, that no other hand could have traced them but his, 
whose marvellous cunning painted for all coming time the 
‘‘Beatrice,” ‘* Rosalie and «¢ Amy Robsart. > Weare 
incompetent to trace his character as an artist ; but we may 
be allowed to state our own impression without exposing our- 
selves to the charge of assumption or arrogance. We have 
always felt, in the presence of Allston’s pictures, that they 
were stamped with a sublime genius and all nobleness of soul. 
‘They are marked by the purity and elegance of conception, 
which are so strongly expressed in his literary works. <A 
beautiful and lofty imagination and a spirit of generous mo- 
rality impress themselves on the mind of the spectator. Our 
souls are touched, no less than our fancy ; we learn les- 
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sons of purity, as well as stamp upon our memories the 
images of unapproachable beauty, whenever we contem- 
plate his works. His coloring was celebrated, even in 
his .youth, while he formed one of that glorious com- 
pany of artists in the Eternal City, to whom the revival of 
art in these later days is due. ‘I'he writer of a most able 
chapter on the arts in modern Rome, in Brunsen’s great 
work, expressly says, that Allston’s coloring approaches 
nearer that of the old Italian masters, than the coloring of 
any other painter of the age. ‘The opinion pronounced on 
his early pictures has been strengthened by the noble pro- 
ductions of his pencil that have since appeared. In drawing 
and composition, he was equally skilful and learned. We 
have seen compositions of his, which have never been ex- 
ecuted in colors, of the most delicate beauty. The genius 
of Allston we regard as one of the dearest treasures of our 
nation. His relation to American art was peculiar, and un- 
like that of any other great artist to art in any country. He 
never formed, or apparently attempted to form, a school ; 
he never headed a party ; he never felt any one of the bad 
passions which so often disturb the harmony of poets and art- 
ists. His devotion to his art had no reference to personal 
aims, selfish pursuits, or vanity or ambition. It was sim- 
ply following out the instincts of his nature. In it he found 
his happiness. He lived ina world of his own creation ; 
fair forms, of transcendent beauty, radiant with the hues of 
heaven, surrounded him in his daily life ; and among them 
his gentle spirit moved, with them conversed, and from 
them borrowed the immortal colors in which his own lovely 
creations are clothed. ‘To other artists he stood in relation 
of friend. He was regarded by them all with singular affec- 
tion and veneration. No rivalry ever existed between him 
and any other human being. He pursued his own ideal, 
which, like the line of the horizon, ever retreated before 
him ; and this was the only form of ambition it was pos- 
sible for him to indulge. He judged the works of other 
artists with a genial and appreciating spirit, entering into their 
purpose, and pointing out their excellences witha single eye to 
art, and not the remotest reference to self. We never heard 
of his having an enemy, either in or out of his profession. 
In his presence, the pettishness of the irritable race ceased 
its feeble and foolish pranks. His calm wisdom, the seren- 
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ity of his soul, subdued all passion, and harmonized all dis- 
cords. Where he moved, peace followed his footsteps, and 
the spontaneous love of all hearts surrounded him, as if he 
had been a being from another world. 

Mr. Allston’s conversation was singularly attractive. The 
Graces, seeking a shrine, certainly chose his soul for their 
temple. His peculiar and striking personal appearance can 
never be forgotten. His tall and slender figure, his pale 
countenance, the towering pile of his forehead, his regular 
and pleasing features, his large hazel eye, the venerable 
locks that waved in the solemn beauty of silvered age 
from his shapely head, formed in their combination an im- 
age which he who has once seen must see for ever. His 
manners were mild, sincere, urbane, and warm ; expressing 
all the blended softness, grace, and dignity of his character. 
His voice was the gentlest utterance that ever mortal spoke 
in. Of late, it had been enfeebled and made somewhat in- 
distinct by long and severe ill health ; so that it was neces- 
sary to listen very attentively, and to sit near him, to hear all 
that he said. Night, deep night, was his most genial time 
for conversation. Seated in an arm-chair, in his small par- 
lour, with two or three friends around, and a temperate glass 
before him, the perfume of his favorite cigar wreathing about 
his classical head, he would pour out, in a rich, low tone, 
the copious stream of anecdote, remark, refined criticism on 
literature or art, keen but kindly humor, and satire, or ghost- 
story, which, as he related, he more than half believed him- 
self, and made his hearer believe entirely. ‘The airy-footed 
hours passed noiseless and unheeded ; and when returning 
consciousness warned the circle that midnight had long since 
departed, each listener sighed to think the night so short, so 
potent was the enchantment that held him in its thrall. We 
look back with a melancholy pleasure on many such scenes ; 
but we bear in especial remembrance a succession of even- 
ings the very last winter, in which the great artist conde- 
scended to read to us, in company with a poet whose genius 
has illustrated the literature of the country, a series of dis- 
courses, which he had prepared, on the theory, principles, 
and practice of art. ‘They appeared to embody the experi- 
ence, study, and reflection of his whole artist’s life ; and were 
written with marvellous beauty and eloquence. It was a 
most interesting and impressive thing, to hear that beloved 
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and venerated person, after making all his peculiar arrange- 
ments, — placing his lights each in a certain position, — 
setting his footstool between his chair and the fire, — warm- 
ing his feet, — lighting his cigar, and reducing his manu- 
scripts to order, —read on, hour after hour, pausing occa- 
sionally to answer a question, or explain a point, those mas- 
terly expositions clothed in the richest forms of language ; 
at one moment, stating some profound principle with extra- 
ordinary power, at another, illustrating it with incomparable 
beauty ; then describing a favorite masterpiece of painting 
with such feeling and pictorial skill, that sight itself could 
scarcely surpass the liveliness of the impression his descrip- 
tion made ; his large, mysterious eye growing larger with 
the interest of his subject, his voice increasing in volume 
and strength, his pale countenance transfigured by his kin- 
dling soul to an almost supernatural expression, until, as he 
uttered passage after passage of harmonious and magnificent 
discourse, he seemed to become the inspired prophet, de- 
claring a new revelation of the religion of art. 

These discourses, we understand, are left unfinished ; 
when published, as of course they will be, at a proper time, 
we predict that they will make a new era in the criticism of 
art. We know of nothing in the literature of this subject 
which will bear a moment’s comparison with them, in pro- 
foundness, beauty, and truth. ‘They exhibit the powers of 
Allston in a new and admirable light, and will do honor even 
to his illustrious name. 

What a singular harmony there was between the genius, 
the character, the pursuits, and the death of Allston! The 
serene close of his days gave the finishing touch to the pic- 
ture of his life. He died sitting in the same chair from 
which he had so often delighted his friends by his conversa- 
tion ; and after death, not a feature of that sweet face was 
discomposed ; but he lay beautiful in death, as he had been 
beautiful in life, like some gracious work of art, just finished, 
and just beginning its silent immortality. 
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Ir has often been remarked, that the most valuable gifts of 
nature are precisely those which are bestowed with the great- 
est profusion. It requires some effort of reflection to re- 
cognize and acknowledge the number and magnitude of those 
blessings which are showered upon all mankind alike, and 
are essential to their very existence ; though, from their con- 
tinuous character or their incessant recurrence, we are apt, 
in summing up the good and ill of our earthly lot, to pass them 
by in utter heedlessness, or to forget them amid a whirl of 
cares and perplexities resulting from the casual absence of 
some minor, and in comparison quite insignificant, object of 
desire. ‘The air, the water, freedom of speech and motion, 
health of mind and body, the unimpaired possession of the 
senses, abundance of daily food, friends, a fine sky, a beauti- 
ful prospect, —these are the most common things in the 
world, but they are those of which we take the least account. 
They are the heritage alike of the king and the mendicant ; 
but the one is too proud, and the other too miserable, even 
in the midst of them, to think of being grateful for their pres- 
ence. Common language, which is the exponent of common 
feeling, has no phrase to express the value of those things 
which cannot be bought and sold, because, being universally 
diffused, no one can convert them into his exclusive property. 
Most men are like the political economist, who recognizes 
no value but that which is marketable. 

The case is quite similar in the social state, with respect 
to the advantages which redound to mankind from the mere 
existence of society, irrespective of the greater or less skill 
manifested in its constitution, or of the comparative intelli- 
gence and virtue of its members. Companionship, general 
security of life and limb, the institution of property, the divis- 
ion of labor, the tacit laws which regulate our intercourse 
with each other, the facilities for extending that intercourse 
to an indefinite extent, — all are benefits which are experienc- 
ed alike by the subjects of the best and the worst govern- 
ment, and which mark out: the situation of those subjects as 
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immeasurably superior to the merely animal existence of the 
solitary and the brute. We speak of gross tyranny, or an 
essentially evil government, as a thing which ought to be re- 
sisted even at the expense of life, —-not because it de- 

rives us of a thousandth part of the things which render 
life desirable, — but because it is the denial of a right—a 
perfect right — which the first impulses of our nature require 
us to maintain, though the object which it covers may be 
too insignificant to deserve a moment’s consideration. Des- 

otism makes but a small inroad on a man’s daily comforts, 
on the sum of his means of enjoyment. It levies an unjust 
impost of three pence a pound on tea ; it requires one man 
to contribute six pence to the support of government, while 
his neighbour, having equal means, is taxed but four pence ; 
it enjoins upon all persons to forego the open expression of 
their opinions on two or three topics, though they may think 
what they like in reference even to these, and may say what 
they like on the innumerable other themes of speculation 
and discourse. 

*¢ How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.” 

There is no great hardship in the case apparently, when 
viewed in this light ; but men go to war about it, and make 
revolutions, and equip armies and fleets, and shed blood, and 
acquire undying reputation for patriotism by these efforts, 
not because they avoided the payment of an insignificant 
tax thereby, but because they successfully defended a princi- 
ple. They wholly disregard the countless other blessings, 
of infinitely greater importance than the original subjects of 
dispute, and which they might quietly have enjoyed under 
the old government to the end of time, without let or hinder- 
ance. 

If we go one step farther, and look at society and govern- 
ment in their best estate, we are still struck by the same 
fact, —that far the most important and beneficial results are 
produced by that part of the social machinery which is most 
quiet in its operation, and consequently attracts the least no- 
tice and remark. The motive and the regulating power, that 
which keeps every part of the vast machine in motion, which 
turns the drums and the cranks, lifts the ponderous hammers, 
and guides the wheels in their swiftest whirls, is placed pre- 
cisely in that portion of the building where there is the least 
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clanking and din. Slowly and silently the great water-wheel 
revolves in the basement story, while the stir and the Babel 
are in the apartments above. Equally powerful and _noise- 
less in their operation are the great springs of government, 

while the loudest clatter attends the working of the least 
eflicient department of the state. The legislature is essen- 
tially a noisy body, a blatant beast ; and its real activity and 
efficiency are generally in inverse ratio to the bustle and 
clamor which it makes. It enacts laws and repeals them, 
though its debates are often conducted with the greatest heat 
and vehemence, when there is the least prospect of doing 
either, — when an empty resolution, a mere declaration of 
Opinion, is the only subject of dispute. The fundamental 
laws of the state, the principles of the constitution, are those 
which it dares least frequently to touch, though they form the 
constant topic of vociferous declamation and angry debate. 

The position of the executive in modern days is equally 
conspicuous and arrogant, while its influence on the general 
well-being of the country is even less constant and less per- 
ceptible. In a monarchy, it is a pageant or a symbol ; ina 
republic, it is an object of noisy ambition, and a dispenger 
of gifts to clamorous applicants. In the former gase, the 
fortunes of an individual subject are but little “affected, 

though the throne may be occupied by a sot, a driveller, or a 
knave ; in the latter, only the persons who fill the inferior 
offices have a deep interest in the. character of the incumbent 
of the executive chair. The prosperity of the community 
at large, 1 in every material respect, except on rare emergen- 
cies, is beyond his action and control. Yet the succession 
to a throne, or the election to a presidency, stirs the minds, 
or rather the passions, of men, as if the result were to mod- 
ify essentially and continually the outward weal and the fire- 
side comforts of every citizen. What a turmoil, and a run- 
ning to and fro, and a gathering of multitudes, and a waste 
of speech and print, occur every four years in this country ; 
and yet, when the contest is over, how trivial is the effect 
on every actor in the busy scene, apart from the gratification 
of his pride or his vanity in the success of the cause to which 
he is attached! ‘The poor are still condemned to the 
same dreary routine of toil, and the rich are arrayed in fine 

linen and fare sumptuously, and neither Van Buren nor Clay 

can help the one, nor prevent the other. 
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But there is one department of the government which 
goes silently on its way, unceasing and indefatigable in its 
labors, neither attracting nor heeding the remarks of the mul- 
titude, though the property, the honor, the security, and even 
the life, of every citizen are subject to its control and pro- 
tected by its power. We refer, of course, to the Judiciary. 
Who can estimate the sum of the influences of this portion 
of the social machine, or the variety of the directions in 
which they are exerted ? Through the whole country, not 
a bargain is made, nor an institution founded, nor a marriage 
contracted, nor a death occurs, but that this powerful and 
almost unseen agent controls the expectations of the actors 
or the spectators, and decides what shall be the consequen- 
ces of the act. It is this power in the state which deter- 
mines, almost exclusively, the measure of that protection 
which government affords to all its subjects, and for which 
it is instituted and they are taxed. Whoever sufiers a 
wrong, or claims a right, whatever be its nature or extent, 
looks to the judiciary for redress or support. In the confi- 
dence that this defence or compensation will be afforded by 
it, he accepts the engagements of his neighbour, relies on his 
promises, confides his property to other hands, walks the 
streets in perfect security by night as by day, and sleeps, if 
he chooses, with his doors unbarred, and not a weapon in his 
house. And how little notice is taken of the operations of 
this salutary agency, and how quietly it does its work! The 
sleepless activity of the law, the constancy with which its 
influence is felt, and the implicit reliance which we place in 
its integrity and watchfulness, seem effectually to blind us to 
any proper sense of its dignity and importance. We receive 
its benefits as we do the influences of the sun and rain, as 
we inhale the air, or slake our thirst from the running stream, 
without taking any note of the magnitude of the gift which 
we enjoy. Only some fearful convulsion, by loosening all the 
bands of social order, and violently interrupting the work- 
ings of this great machine of state, could convince men ofits 
value by making them sensible of its loss. Ordinary politi- 
cal disturbances are insufficient to stay or impede its contin- 
ous operation. Even during the darkest period of our Revo- 
lution, the doors of the courts remained open, the complain- 
ant was heard, and justice was rendered. 

That is but a superficial view of the subject, which regards 
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the judiciary only as the creature of the legislature, bound 
merely to watch over the quiet and equal operation of the 
laws made for it by a superior power. Legislative action is 
too feeble, desultory, and short-lived, to modify to any great 
extent the vast body of principles and usages for the guid- 
ance of the courts, which have been silently accumulating 
during the lapse of ages. Slowly and painfully it mtroduces 
a few new elements into the aggregate, but the character of 
the whole evinces essential change only after the interval of 
centuries. In this country, we are even now reaping the 
fruits of the legislative wisdom of Edward the First, and of 
the acumen and wisdom of judges who occupied the bench 
during the reign of the Tudors. Our ancestors brought with 
them to these shores the great collection of unwritten maxims 
and customs, called the common law, as the most precious por- 
tion of their English birthright ; and, adopted either by ex- 
press enactment or quiet assumption, it has remained with 
us to this day, not only coloring the whole stream of our 
legislation, but still constituting in itself the main body of 
our jurisprudence. 

*“ It was not introduced,” says Mr. Justice Story, ‘‘as of 
original and universal obligation in its utmost latitude ; but the 
limitations contained inthe bosom of the common law itself, and 
indeed constituting a part of the law of nations, were affirma- 
tively settled and recognized in the respective charters of settle- 
ment. ‘Thus limited and defined, it has become the guardian 
of our political and civil rights; it has protected our infant liber- 
ties; it has watched over our maturer growth ; it has expanded 
with our wants; it has nurtured that spirit of independence 
which checked the first approaches of arbitrary power; it has 
enabled us to triumph in the midst of difficulties and dangers 
threatening our political existence; and by the goodness of God, 
we are now enjoying, under its bold and manly principles, the 
blessings of a free, independent, and united government.” 
Commentaries on the Constitution. Abridged edition. § 80. 


The reason why the law is built upon so broad a founda- 
tion, and towers to so vast a height, is to be found in the va- 
riety, complexity, and magnitude of the interests which it 
covers. ‘The operations of the judiciary are necessarily co- 
extensive with the affairs and pursuits of men,— with the 
diversity of employments, the entanglements of business, the 
wiles of fraud, the species of crime, the modes and difficul- 
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ties of proof, and the causes of dispute, which mark the vari- 
ety of character, and give full scope to the activity, of the 
human race. No cause is too mean to claim its attention ; 
no interest is so great as to rise above its control. The 
doors of the courts are open to every human being, on what- 
ever errand he may come. And in order that equal justice 
may be rendered, and each case decided on its own merits, 
and not by the caprice or uncertain judgment of any man or 
set of men, it must be tried by invariable and equitable prin- 
ciples, previously known and established. Instead of won- 
dering, therefore, that the science of law should be so ex- 
tensive and complex, we ought rather to admire that human 
assiduity and patience should ever be capable of mastering 
its provisions. Attempts are made from time to time to 
simplify, abridge, and methodize some portions of the vast 
code ; but so long as the infinite diversity of cases exists, 
which come up for trial, and so long as it is deemed neces- 
sary for the ends of justice and the satisfaction of the parties, 
that each one should be determined by a fixed principle, and 
not by a sentence wholly arbitrary and capricious, so long 
evidently these attempts can have but very partial success. 
Often they increase the evil which they were designed to 
lessen. A law must be interpreted, and every new enact- 
ment supplies fresh difficulties of this nature to be overcome. 
Let the statute be framed in the most comprehensive and 
lucid language, with the greatest skill and circumspection 
that human infirmity will admit ; yet cases soon arise of a 
wholly unexpected and unprecedented character, and the 
question is immediately mooted, whether they fall within the 
scope of this particular enactment. We cannot refer to the 
intention of the legislators for the solution of this doubt, since 
the case was not foreseen, and therefore not provided for, 
by the founders of the law. Here then is fresh matter for the 
decision of the court ; a new rule of interpretation, a new 
governing precedent for future cases, is to be established in 
consequence of the very statute which was framed because 
the number of such rules and precedents was already too 
great. 

In the collateral circumstances with which every legal 
question is surrounded, and which must, in some measure, 
control the decision, though they form no proper part of the 
case itself, we find additional reasons for the great accumula- 
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tion and constant increase of the principles of jurisprudence. 
Among these accessories are the rules of evidence, the in- 
terpretation of papers, the conflict of testimony, the forms of 
procedure, and, in short, all the circumstances through which 
the facts are ascertained and the trial conducted, apart from 
the mere determination of the law which governs the chief 
point in dispute. Over this great range of multifarious sub- 
jects, and guided by such an imposing array of maxims and 
usages that have been accumulating for ages, the power of 
the judiciary extends. ‘There is not a member of the 
community whom its decisions do not more or less imme- 
diately affect ; there is hardly one who does not, more or 
less frequently, claim its direct interference. And the 
results of the decisions come home most closely to a 
man’s bosom ; they affect his dearest interests, and stir his 
strongest passions. A litigant is, proverbially, an excited and 
unreasonable man. He has suffered a wrong, in imagination, 
at least, if not in reality ; and the promptings of pride and re- 
sentment, as wellas the hope of pecuniary gain or compen- 
sation, blind his judgment, and hurry him into inconsiderate 
action. Perhaps the feelings of a public prosecutor, aiming 
to remove a common grievance, or of a politician, urged to 
seek protection and redress by the injuries of a party, min- 
gle with and excite his peculiar and personal motives to 
action. In any and every case, he appears in court agitated 
by the most powerful impulses that can swell the human 
heart. ‘The decision sends him away either elated and tri- 
umphant, or a humiliated and disappointed man, — vanquish- 
ed in a contest on which he had set his heart, and perhaps a 
bankrupt in fortune and reputation. 

Yet how quietly the system works! After all the excite- 
ment and intensity of feeling with which the cause was first 
propounded, and the case conducted, the decision is received 
in submission and silence. Some indignation may be ex- 
pressed against the inequality or insufficiency of the laws, 
but not a murmur against the character of the tribunals where 
they are interpreted and applied. Even the daily press, that 
faithfully records the most trifling transactions of the day, 
seldom deems it necessary to chronicle the proceedings of the 
courts. Sometimes, indeed, a criminal trial is held, involv- 
ing the character of persons or events that have recently ex- 
cited public attention ; and then the progress of the cause is 
eagerly watched. But even in this case, when the verdict 
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is rendered, or the judgment passed, curiosity and excite- 
ment appear at once to subside, and few are found auda- 
cious enough to question the legality or fairness of the pro- 
ceedings. And the number of such cases is very small, and 
their importance trifling, when compared with the variety 
and the momentous consequences of the others which con- 
tinually tax the silent and unnoticed industry of the courts. 
Why is it, then, that disappointment, and malice, and anger 
do not in these cases, as in all others wherein hopes are de- 
ceived, or fraud detected, or guilt exposed, lead to vehe- 
ment abuse and outrageous assaults ? How is the judiciary 
protected from the secret calumny or open abuse, which con- 
tinually follows every other department of the public service ? 
Why are men so patient under the operation of decrees, 
which strip a portion of them of their fortunes, or affix a last- 
ing stain upon their reputations, or wound them in their ten- 
derest feelings by doing these injuries to their nearest con- 
nexions and friends? A judgment of the court effectually 
thwarts the execution of a scheme, in which a number of 
persons had embarked their property and their hopes ; and 
though they had hotly resented the slightest criticism or op- 
position during its progress, they quietly resign themselves 
at last to the total defeat of their expectations, as if the final 
blow had been dealt by a superior power, against which it 
were idle to struggle, and sinful to complain. 

But we gain a very imperfect idea of the confidence in- 
spired by the judiciary, and of the reverent submission with 
which its acts are received, when we limit our view to the 
private cases, in which only individual citizens are concerned. 
In England, and in this country, — though with some limita- 
tions in the former case, as will appear hereafter, — the courts 
are the tribunals of final appeal, before which constitutional 
questions, and doubts respecting the legality even of legis- 
lative acts, are heard and determined. They are, in the 
highest sense, ‘‘ the guardians of the conetieushon, appointed 
to see that the fundamental laws of the state shall receive no 
detriment. ‘The controversies which they are thus called 
upon to decide have been agitated in the community with an 
earnestness and warmth commensurate with their intrinsic 
importance. In such discussions, popular excitement and 
the zeal and clamor of contending parties in the legislature 
have nearly silenced the voice of reason, and passionate 
declamation has usurped the province of grave debate. But 
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when these vexed questions come before the tribunals of 
law, they are discussed with as much patience and delibera- | 
tion, with a logic as severe, and a power of analysis as 
searching, as if a mathematical problem were the only matter 
insdispute. The decision is at length made, and the contro- 
versy is put for ever at rest. The people acquiesce as im- 
plicitly as if their passions had never been excited ; and a 
dispute, which seemed at one time to threaten the dismember- 
ment of the state, passes entirely out of view, except as a 
matter of history. 

We need not search far, either in English or American 
annals, for instances of what we have here described. Less 
than a century ago, Great Britain was convulsed by the 
dispute respecting the legality of general warrants ; and the 
party of ‘* Wilkes and Liberty ’’ seemed for a period to 
menace the safety of the throne. ‘The question was the 
most important one respecting the liberty of the subject that 
had arisen since the revolution of 1688; and every step 
taken by the ministry and the legislature seemed only to fan 
the popular tumult. Fortunately, it was one that admitted 
of legal arbitrament ; and when the case came up for trial 
at the King’s Bench, the judges formally decided, that gen- 
eral warrants were illegal and void. Public agitation at once 
subsided ; Wilkes sunk into the obscurity which the profli- 
gacy of his character merited ; Parliament retraced its steps, 
and, in the teeth of its former action on the subject, solemn- 
ly reaffirmed the decision of the court. The interference 
of the judiciary on this occasion, and its effect in stilling 
the wild uproar of political strife, seemed like the action 
of the sea-god in calming the troubled waters. 





” et dicto citiis tumida sequora placat, 
Collectasque fugat nubes, solemque reducit.”’ 


Only three years ago, a similar controversy arising between 
the House of Commons and the legal authorities, involving 
the gravest questions of constitutional law, such was the con- 
fidence reposed by the people in the integrity and steadfast- 
ness of the courts, that the affair excited no alarm, and the 
tocsin of popular tumult was never sounded. We refer to the 
case of Stockdale and Hansard, in which the House of Com- 
mons went so far as even to imprison the sheriffs, who execut- 
ed the orders of the judges. But the people, notwithstanding 
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their natural attachment to the popular branch of the legis- 
lature, which has always been the noisiest, but not the most 
effectual, guardian of their rights, seemed to take sides with 
the judiciary ; ; and though the Commons acted with singular 
unanimity on the subject, their judgment was, in fact, reversed 
by the public. ‘T'he equanimity and dispassionate conduct 
of both parties on such a trying subject must be attributed, 
almost entirely, to the high sense, which all persons enter- 
tained, of the justice and majesty of the law, as administered 
by the proper tribunals. 

In this country, the effect of judicial proceedings on great 
constitutional questions was recently shown in a striking man- 
ner, in the case of Prigg vs. The State of Pennsylvania. 
Since the formation of the present government, no subjects 
have ever been debated with so much heat in Congress, or 
have excited such vehement controversy in the community 
at large, as those which involved the existence of slavery in 
the Southern States. Disputes on this head were among the 
chief impediments to the formation and adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and at various subsequent periods they have inter- 
rupted the harmony of legislation, and seemed to threaten 
the duration of the Union. So sensitive have men’s minds 
become ‘on this exciting topic, that a passing remark is re- 
sented like a studied attack, and in many quarters it is de- 
clared, that no open discussion of it shall be tolerated. The 
speck no larger than a man’s hand is viewed with as much 
alarm as the thick gathering of clouds already black with the 
instant tempest. ‘I’o the scenes which the agitation of this 
topic have occasioned on the floor of Congress, we need not 
allude farther than to say, that every friend to good order, 
to the reputation of the country, to the existence of the 
republic itself, must deeply deplore their occurrence. At 
this period of agitation and alarm, one of the gravest points 
belonging to the subject is carried up for decision to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. When this exciting 
cause came up for trial, the words of the poet might well 
have been directed to the court :-— 


‘¢ Periculose plenum opus alee 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.”’ 


But at this majestic bar, the matter was argued with as 
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much dignity and calmness, as if it had never set the country 
in a flame ; and the judgment was received by the public’ 
with the quiet submission which they usually manifest when 
ordinary judicial decisions are announced. Some murmurs 
were heard from both parties about the insufficiency or hard- 
ship of certain provisions in the constitution, but hardly a 
whisper against the fidelity and even-handed justice with 
which that instrument had been expounded by the court ; 
and some of the States have already begun to modify a por- 
tion of their statutes, so that they may conform to the prin- 
ciple of this decision, now recognized as the established law 
of the land. Suppose the same matter had come before 
Congress, and this large and irritable body had been called 
upon to legislate on the mode of reclaiming fugitive slaves. 
We have no heart to imagine and describe the scenes which 
would probably have ensued, and we gladly leave the sketch 
to the conception of our readers. 

It would be idle to pursue these illustrations of a fact so 
notorious as the beneficial action of the judiciary in quieting 
public contests, and maintaining unruffled the majesty of the 
law. Its continued and salutary influence is alike conspicu- 
ous, whether employed in the arbitration of private disputes, 
in regulating the descent and transfer of property, in pre- 
serving the peace of society by detecting fraud and punishing 
crime, or in allaying popular fever and tumult on the great 
questions of political right and constitutional law. And its 
regular and peaceful action, though far from being fully 
appreciated by the community at large, owing to the very 
circumstance of its quietude, is still revered and protected 
from an indistinct consciousness of the blessings which fol- 
low in its train. Amid all the uproar of party contests, 
while calumny and invective dog the steps of the executive 
and the legislature, while a ribald press is for ever throwing 
its poison and filth on nearly every public character, neither 
age, nor office, nor previous reputation affording any immu- 
nity from its obscene attacks, — the judges sit apart, like the 
statues of the ancient gods in a temple, imposing from the 
stillness of the scene, the awful majesty of their attitude and 
expression, and the unsullied whiteness of their marble robes. 
What are the causes of this great contrast 2 Why is it, that 
the mighty array of public opinion, which comes out into 
fearless contest with the other high authorities of the state, 
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— which does battle, when occasion calls, with Congress and 
Parliament, with kings and presidents, — on passing the au- 
gust tribunals of the law, lowers its colors and silences its 
drums ? In attempting to answer this question, some facts 
may be brought to notice respecting the position of the 
judiciary, which are too apt to escape the memories of men 
whose attention is so infrequently drawn to the subject, 
though they must be kept in mind, if we value and would 
preserve the most important advantages that result from the 
institution of society and the existence of law. 

The first reason, then, why the courts are respected and 
upheld in their functions, is undoubtedly to be found in the 
nature of the subject on which they are engaged. ‘Their 
office is the dispensation of justice, —the elucidation and 
enforcement of the idea of Right. They are revered from 
the reflected splendor and majesty of that virtue, which it is 
their high prerogative to unfold and maintain. ‘* Etenim 
omnes viri bont ipsam cequitatem et jus ipsum amant, nec est 
virt boni errare et diligere quod per se non sit diligendum. 
Per se igitur jus est expetendum et colendum. Quod si jus, 
etiam justitia ; sic relique quoque virtutes per se colende 
sunt. Ergo justitia nihil expetit premii, nihil pretii. Per 
se igitur expetitur. Eademque omnium virtulum causa at- 
que “sententia est.” * However the idea of abstract justice 
may seem to be covered up under the complexity of laws 
and precedents, and the technicalities of the courts, it is 
still the sole object of legal proceedings. Even enactments 
which are merely positive, and were not founded primarily 
on any dictate of natural law, acquire a moral force from 
their long standing ; they become binding on the conscience, 
because, having governed the previous expectations and con- 
tracts, they are properly applied to determine the respective 
rights, of the parties to a suit. ‘The legislature is guided by 
considerations of expediency, its aim being to advance the 
welfare of the state by watching over its temporal interests ; 
and if higher objects are ever promoted by it, as when it 
favors honesty and religion by providing for the punishment 
of blasphemy and fraud, it is only because these virtues are 
subsidiary to lower ends, — because, in the long run, even 
in this world, honesty is the best policy, and religion the 





* Cicero, de Legibus. i. 18. 
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highest gain. ‘This task it shares with the executive, the 
province of which is codrdinate with its own, both having 
the same ends in view, though different means are allotted 
to them for the attainment of those ends. Both are bound 
to the service of the state, and their rule of action is salus 
reipublice suprema lex. But the judiciary has a higher aim, 
and is governed by a nobler rule. It is bound to do justice 
though the heavens should fall. Thus it sometimes inter- 
feres with the action of the two other departments of gov- 
ernment, and thwarts their best laid schemes for the public 
advantage, by defending the cause of Right. It bridles the 
legislature in the name of the constitution, and it stands be- 
tween executive power and the rightful liberties of the sub- 
ject. Thus the natural reverence of men for justice and 
the instinctive moral promptings of the heart are enlisted in 
favor of the courts, and hold up before the judges a shield 
against violence or contempt. 

But the sacred character of the functions of the courts 
would not alone suffice to procure for them all the consider- 
ation and deference which they actually enjoy. The second, 
and probably the most efficient, cause of their high reputa- 
tion and commanding influence is the independence of the 
judiciary. ‘The tenure by which the judges hold their office 
shields them even from the suspicion of truckling to the chief 
power in the state, or of sacrificing in any way the ends of 
justice for their own advantage. ‘The basis for this mde- 
pendence of our national judiciary is established in the con- 
stitution of the United States, which declares, that ‘‘ the 
judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behaviour, and shall, at stated times, 
receive for their services a compensation which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office.”? A majority 
of the individual States have followed the example thus set 
by the nation at large, and have placed their respective legal 
tribunals on an equally stable foundation ; and most of those 
which have in any way limited their judges’ term of office, 
have established periods of seven, twelve, or fifteen years, — 
a length of time which gives a considerable, though certainly 
an insufficient, guaranty of the independence of the courts. 
In one State only, Vermont, the judges are appointed to 
office but for one year; but even here, the good sense of 
the people, aiming to remedy the defects of their fundamental 
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laws, has induced them each year to reappoint the old in- 
cumbents with so much regularity as to establish the sem- 
blance of an independent bench. In England, as is well 
known, the judges were made independent soon after the 
revolution of 1688,* and the change has produced the most 
important and beneficial results in respect both to the char- 
acter of the bench and the liberties of the people. Before 
it was made, the state trials were a disgrace to the charac- 
ter of a people that had any pretensions to freedom. ‘I'he 
courts before which Hampden, and Russell, and Sidney 
were tried, went through a solemn farce to which it were 
mockery to give the name of justice. But since the altera- 
tion, the moderation of the officers of the crown, and the 
fairness and inflexible integrity of the bench, have cast an 
imperishable lustre on the judicial history of England. We 
need not specify instances, for since that period not one 
state prosecution has been conducted in a way to raise even 
the suspicion, that undue influence was allowed to the coun- 
sel for the crown, or that the court had prejudged the case. 
The independence of the judiciary rests upon two points, 
—that the judges hold office for life, except they subject 
themselves to impeachment, and that they receive an honor- 
able support, which shall not be lessened during their period 
of service. When these points are secured, not only are 
all temptations to swerve from the strict path of rectitude 
removed as far as is practicable, but not even suspicion can 
be turned against them. The breath of an imputation can- 
not obscure the mirror of justice. And this immunity is 
essential to the working of the system, and to the preserva- 





* “Tn order to maintain both the dignity and independence of the judges 
in the superior courts, it is enacted by the statute 13 Will. III. c. 2, that 
their commission shall be made, not, as formerly, durante bene placito, but 
quamdiu bene se gesserint, and their salaries ascertained and established ; 
but that it may be lawful to remove them on the address of both houses of 
parliament. And now, by the noble improvements of that law in the stat- 
ute of 1 Geo. III. c. 23, enacted at the earnest request of the king himself 
from the throne, the judges are continued in their offices during their good 
behaviour, notwithstanding any demise of the crown, which was formerly 
held immediately to vacate their seats, and their full salaries are absolutely 
secured to them during the continuance of their commissions ; his majesty 
having been pleased to declare, that he looked upon the independence and 
uprightness of the judges as essential to the impartial administration of 
justice ; as one of the best securities of the rights and liberties of his sub- 
jects, and as most conducive to the honor of the crown.’’— Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, 1. 278. 
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tion of that public confidence in the judicial tribunals, which 
is the surest guaranty of public order. ‘The judges must not 
only be, but seem, just. ‘The character which they bear is: 
a thing of quite as much importance for the common weal as 
the intrinsic equity of their proceedings. It is little for me 
that a man at a distance, of whom I never heard before, is 
defrauded of his due in the courts. But it is much for me 
to feel the assurance, that, if my person or property is ever 
wrongfully attacked, T shall find a just and powerful protec- 
tor in the law. Such an assurance conduces much to the 
security-and happiness of life, though one may never have 
occasion actually to invoke the aid of this strong champion. 
We say, that all temptations are removed as far as prac- 
ticable ; for it cannot be denied that, even in this indepen- 
dent and honorable station, an avaricious judge may, if he 
chooses, ‘‘ contaminate his fingers with base bribes,”’ and 
sell the judgment and his own integrity. But those who lay 
stress upon this danger show that they have little knowledge 
of human nature. The gross temptation of a bribe may not 
allure a man to a flagrant violation of his oath, though the 
secret promptings of self-interest, the desire of pleasing a 
powerful friend, the hope of obtaining a reappointment to a 
lucrative office, may bias his reason by insensible degrees, 
and finally lead to a judgment as iniquitous, as if it had been 
openly purchased in court. Virtue is usually sapped and 
mined, not taken by storm. Put a man out of the reach of 
these insidious temptations, which do not call upon him to 
sacrifice his honor and integrity at once, and with full con- 
sciousness of what he is doing, but which beset and perplex 
the mind with the prospect of great ultimate good to be ob- 
tained by trifling and gradual deviations from the straight 
path, — put him aw ay, we say, from these cunning entice- 
ments, and he will angrily repel the shameless rogue, who 
comes in the broad light of day to buy his conscience. 
When passion, or avarice, or ambition is tugging at the heart- 
strings, a man becomes a sophist to himself, and will try all 
the wiles of casuistry in order to varnish over the crime, and 
give it the poor acuahiance “y virtue. Any one can resist 
A polly on, when he comes in his proper shape, with horns 
and hoof, or as a ice prot y but the cunning devil 
appears as a beautiful woman or a judicious friend, and the 
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poor dupe clasps him to his bosom and is entangled in the 
snare. 

Now, the practice of the courts abounds with dangers of 
the very class which we have here described. Perplexed 
and difficult cases are continually rising, in which the rights 
of the respective parties are separated by the difference of a 
hair. So evenly does the matter lie between them, so doubt- 
ful is the rule of law to be applied to such an obscure and 
intricate question, that all the acumen of a sharp and vigor- 
ous intellect can hardly determine on which side equity and 
legal authority incline. Let self-interest, in the mind of the 
judge, put a feather into the balance, and it will turn the 
scale. He must be a poor sophist, in so nice a case, who 
cannot blind himself so far as to believe, that justice actually 
requires that decision which is most accordant with his own 
feelings and ulterior views. The constitution, therefore, 
wisely frees the mind of the judge from any anxiety respect- 
ing his own situation and support. He is made to feel, so 
far as is possible, that his post is a permanent one, not de- 
pendent on the will of a monarch, or the caprice of a party ; 
— that he is set to be the guardian of the laws for the good 
of the public, and not to waste his thoughts upon his private 
concerns. Being thus relieved from the carking cares, which 
too often vex and annoy men out of their integrity, and being 
chosen from that class, whose talents, learning, and charac- 
ter are a sufficient safeguard against gross and palpable vio- 
lations of right, it is not strange that the reputation of the 
courts has so long remained unsullied. In England, we be- 
lieve, not a judge of the higher courts has been removed by 
address of the two houses ‘of parliament since the indepen- 
dence of her judiciary was established. In this country, not 
one member of the national judiciary has been arraigned at 
the bar of the Senate on any charge affecting his honor or 
integrity. 

It may seem superfluous to argue in defence of that con- 
stitution of the courts of law, which has been so long ap- 
proved by the experience both of England and America, 
and by the suffrage of nearly every political or juridical 
writer of any note. But the advantages resulting from it are 
so quiet and perennial, that they e: sily escape the attention ; 
and, in a free country, the mania of political innovation is so 
great, that without constant watchiulness, there is serious 
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We say, that all temptations are removed as far as prac- 
ticable ; for it cannot be denied that, even in this indepen- 
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chooses, ‘‘ contaminate his fingers with base bribes,’’ and 
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stress upon this danger show that they have little knowledge 
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poor dupe clasps him to his bosom and is entangled in the 
snare. 

Now, the practice of the courts abounds with dangers of 
the very class which we have here described. Perplexed 
and difficult cases are continually rising, in which the rights 
of the respective parties are separated by the difference of a 
hair. So evenly does the matter lie between them, so doubt- 
ful is the rule of law to be applied to such an obscure and 
intricate question, that all the acumen of a sharp and vigor- 
ous intellect can hardly determine on which side equity and 
legal authority incline. Let self-interest, in the mind of the 
judge, put a feather into the balance, and it will turn the 
scale. He must be a poor sophist, in so nice a case, who 
cannot blind himself so far as to believe, that justice actually 
requires that decision which is most accordant with his own 
feelings and ulterior views. ‘I'he constitution, therefore, 
wisely frees the mind of the judge from any anxiety respect- 
ing his own situation and support. He is made to feel, so 
far as is possible, that his post is a permanent one, not de- 
pendent on the will of a monarch, or the caprice of a party ; 
— that he is set to be the guardian of the laws for the good 
of the public, and not to waste his thoughts upon his private 
concerns. Being thus relieved from the carking cares, which 
too often vex and annoy men out of their integrity, and being 
chosen from that class, whose talents, learning, and charac- 
ter are a sufficient safeguard against gross and palpable vio- 
lations of right, it is not strange that the reputation of the 
courts has so long remained unsullied. In England, we be- 
lieve, not a judge of the higher courts has been removed by 
address of the two houses of parliament since the indepen- 
dence of her judiciary was established. In this country, not 
one member of the national judiciary has been arraigned at 
the bar of the Senate on any charge affecting his honor or 
integrity. 

It may seem superfluous to argue in defence of that con- 
stitution of the courts of law, which has been so long ap- 
proved by the experience both of Kngland and America, 
and by the suffrage of nearly every political or juridical 
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so quiet and perennial, that they easily escape the attention ; 
and, in a free country, the mania of political innovation is so 
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danger lest the most important institutions of society should 
be tampered with, til] their influence is weakened or their 
efficiency destroyed. A theory, under a specious name, may 
be allowed to supplant one of those time-honored establish- 
ments, which have ever afforded the best protection to the 
rights of the individual, and to the highest interests of the com- 
monwealth. ‘There are ominous signs in this country at the 
present day, which lead to some apprehensions of such a 
fatal result. ‘The judiciary is attacked in some of the States, 
not only by diminishing the salaries of the judges, where it was 
possible, but by doubts openly expressed whether any institu- 
tion ought to exist here, which is beyond the popular control. 
The opinion is plainly avowed, that the will of the people, 
for the time being, ought to be the only law, and that all 
restraints upon it, of whatever nature, should be done away. 
So long as such opinions and doubts were confined to the 
electioneering harangues of a few demagogues, or to the col- 
umns of a few worthless newspapers, they could not effect 
much injury, and did not deserve serious notice. But when 
they are found embodied in official documents, when the 
governor of one of the ‘‘ old thirteen states”’ gives them 
place in his annual message to the legislature, it behooves 
the friends of free government and of the reputation of the 
country to be on the alert, and to arrest the evil, if it be 
possible, ere it is too late. 

We know not that this question has ever been agitated 
between the great political parties which divide the country. 
Probably it has not been, and we fervently hope that it never 
may be. ‘I'he independence of the judiciary is no subject for 
the common strife of faction and interest, — no topic to be 
debated in the heat of contest, — no material to be hammered 
out into ‘* political capital.’”” We know not even to which 
of the two great parties Governor Thomas belongs, and 
though this point might be determined in a moment, we have 
studiously abstained from asking the question. It is possible, 
that he has only published in an official way a doctrine which 
other persons, of equal respectability, have freely avowed 
and defended on other occasions. Be this as it may, we 
consider the doctrine as a dangerous heresy, and shall com- 
ment upon it with the utmost freedom, though without the 
slightest intention of trenching upon that class of political 
discussions, from which this Journal has always carefully ab- 
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stained. We quote the whole passage relating to this subject 
from the Annual Message of Governor Thomas, the title of 
which is placed at the head of this article. 


‘* We have in commission twenty-one common law judges 
and a chancellor, at an expense for their salaries of $36,500 per 
annum. ‘There can be no question, but that many of these offi- 
cers are supernumeraries. We are now surrounded by States, 
in no one of which is to be found such an extravagant and ill- 
organized judiciary system as ours, and in all of which, the laws 
are still faithfully executed without complaint from the public as 
to their delay, and an absence of all protest by the judges in 
commission, against the imposition of duties too onerous to be 
easily performed. Indeed, there is not a State in the whole 
Union, notwithstanding the population of several of them is 
quadruple that of ours, where the number of the law judges, 
and the amount of their salaries, are not less than those of Mary- 
land. New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio having, three 
of them, a population four times greater, and one of them a 
population more than three times greater than ours, pay respec- 
tively a less sum in the annual salaries of their judges than that 
with which our treasury is charged. The same States have each 
a superficies over which their laws are extended, more than four 
times as great as that of Maryland, and nevertheless have in 
commission a less number of judges. In the payment of unne- 
cessary salaries to judges, since our system was framed, more 
than five hundred thousand dollars have been wasted. With 
these illustrations before us, of the effects to be expected from 
a reorganization of the system, so as to diminish sensibly its 
cost, we ought not to pause in the discharge of a high public 
duty, from any apprehensions as to the effect of such a proceed- 
ing on the interests and well-being of society. 

** Besides these objections to the system, another will be found 
in the fact, that no effectual means are provided in the Constitu- 
tion, to get rid of judges once commissioned, as promptly as the 
public interests may sometimes demand. The tenure during 
good behaviour is found in practice to be tantamount to a term 
for life. A judiciary independent of all the evil passions that 
may influence, at intervals, the mass of the community, is cer- 
tainly desirable. But it does not appear, that a tenure for life 
will, in itself, exempt the occupant of a seat on the bench from 
the possibility of feeling, in a greater or less degree, a sympathy 
in the passions that sometimes sway to and fro our popular 
assemblies. Observation compels us all to contest such a con- 
clusion. A tenure for life is, and ought to be, a popular doc- 
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trine in Great Britain. Such a tenure there, may afford a safe- 
guard to the people against the influence of the Crown. The 
commissions of the judges being granted by the king, a periodi-’ 
cal reappointment would give to the sovereign a most dangerous 
power in the opportunity to dismiss all who were not willing to 
prostitute their offices to subserve his purposes, however tyran- 
nical and unwarrantable. Here, we have no permanent or 
hereditary executive to dread. All our public functionaries, but 
the judges, return at stated periods, to their separate stations in 
private life, to give place to successors qualified to rule, by 
having been taught to obey. It is believed, that there can be 
found neither in our experience, where the life tenure of judges 
prevails, nor in the experience of several of the States of the 
Union, where all such distrusts of popular intelligence and integ- 
rity have disappeared, any good reason for adherence toa doc- 
trine becoming daily more and more obsolete. There was a 
time when improvements in government were hard to make. 
Those who were interested in existing abuses could arrest inno- 
vations and changes by magnifying and misrepresenting the 
effects of a proposed reform. But it is time that such artifices 
should lose all influence on our deliberations. In the hope that 
full justice will be done to all the deep interests involved, the 
whole subject, without further remark, is submitted to the Sen- 
ate and House, who are empowered to make such alterations in 
the fundamental law of the State, as may be required.’? — pp. 
17, 18. 


Passing over, for the present, the question about the com- 
parative cost of the system in Maryland and some of the 
neighbouring States, we observe, first, that the distinction 
which is here attempted to be set up between England and 
America, in respect to the independence of the judiciary, 
does not now exist. In state trials, in the former country, 
the real prosecutor now-a- days is not the crown, but the min- 
istry, and that majority in parliament and among the electors 
at large, by which the ministry is supported. ‘The mon- 
archy is become a pageant and a name, the direct will of the 
sovereign hardly influencing any thing but the appointments 
in his own household. ‘The party that holds the reins of 
government for the time being, whether Whig or ‘Tory, insti- 
tutes legal proceedings against political offenders in the name 
of the sovereign, but really in its own behalf. ‘That party 
holds in its hands the power and the patronage of the state, 
and, in its eagerness to defend and strengthen its position, 
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would wield these means effectively for the destruction of its 
most active opponents, if it were not checked by the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the courts. ‘The most turbulent 
among the Chartists are tried and sent to Botany Bay, not 
by the will of the Queen, nor even by that of Lord Mel- 
bourne or Sir Robert Peel, but by the two great parties 
among the voters in the realm by whom those political lead- 
ers respectively are supported. ‘I'he case is precisely simi- 
lar in this country. The rights of a citizen are endangered, 
if at all, not by an ambitious and reckless president, or a 
corrupt cabinet, but by the passions and the strength of a 
dominant party in the Republic, which, while engaged in 
the hot pursuit of its favorite measures, recks not of the 
sacrifice of an individual among the crowd. Here, then, as 
well as in England, an independent judiciary is needed to 
protect the weak against the strong, — to guard the property, 
the interests, and even the life of a citizen, not against the 
arbitrary will of a single despot, but against the violence and 
recklessness of a more formidable enemy, an excited politi- 
cal party. 

We speak here of ‘the rights of a citizen,” purposely 
avoiding the use of that convenient but vague abstraction, 
‘* the liberties of the people.”? An aggregate must be com- 
posed of units ; the population of a country is made up of 
individuals. ‘True political liberty consists in the protection 
afforded to the rights and interests of each inhabitant, and 
not in allowing any casual aggregation of those individuals, 
which may form a majority for the time, to act its own pleas- 
ure at the expense of the weaker party. No one freeman is 
any farther interested in preserving the liberty of ‘‘ the peo- 
ple,” than as he is himself one of the people, and expects 
that his own privileges and rights will be best secured by 
caring for the weifare and security of the whole body to 
which he belongs. Of course, we speak only of his direct 
interest in the state, for by affection or sympathy, by the 
ties of blood or patriotism, he is bound in unselfish attach- 
ment to all who breathe the same air, and tread on the same 
soil with himself. But his only immediate stake in the free- 
dom and welfare of the people at large is his own property 
and life, and he hopes to secure these by doing his share in 
guarding the property and lives of his fellows. The liberty 
of the people, therefore, is only a means, while the freedom 
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of the individual is the end. If a man is cheated by one of 
his associates, or defrauded of his dues by a corporate body, 
or has his house burnt over his head by a mob, it is no con- 
solation for him to be told, that the people, of whom he is 
one, are still free, — that they can still elect their own mag- 
istrates, and make and repeal their own laws. On the oc- 
currence of one of these calamities or wrongs, he does not 
even appeal to the people ; he does not summon a town- 
meeting, and lay before the assembled citizens the story of 
the injury he has suffered ; but he goes to the tribunals of 
the law, cheering himself on the way by the reflection, not 
that the country is free, but that the judges are independent, 
and the integrity of the courts is sure. Within their walls, 
he knows that no undue or improper influence can exist, 
— that the party by whom he is aggrieved, whether it be an 
individual, a society, a political combination, or a mob, will 
there be powerless, and be compelled to make the compen- 
sation, or suffer the punishment, which justice requires. 
With this view of the proper functions of a free govern- 
ment, believing that its only office is to afford a safeguard to 
the rights of every individual, we must maintain, in opposi- 
tion to Governor Thomas, that an independent judiciary is 
even more necessary here than in England. There, the 
danger to any citizen, of suffering from the arbitrary will of 
the sovereign, is lessened by the existence of the many dis- 
tinct orders and establishments in the state, the interests of 
one or more of which are probably linked with those of the 
person threatened, and their power is thus enlisted in his de- 
fence. King, Lords, Commons, the Judiciary, the Church, 
— it will be strange, indeed, if all these separate powers are 
combined for his destruction. In one or another, from 
community of interest, he will be sure to find sympathy and 
support. Here, nothing stands between the individual citi- 
zen and his sovereign — the majority of the people, — but 
the majesty of the law and the independence of the courts. 
Here too, as has been wisely remarked, ‘‘ persecution, es- 
pecially of a political nature, becomes the cause of the 
community against one. It is the more violent and unrelent- 
ing, because it is deemed indispensable to attain power, or 
to enjoy the fruits of victory.”” The innocent may well 
tremble, if the power of the dominant faction is to extend by 
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influence even into the courts, — if the same party is to be 
not only the prosecutor but the judge. 

Another function of the judiciary is to interpret and up- 
hold the constitution and the laws ; and in this respect, also, 
the independence of the judges is more needed in this coun- 
try than inGreat Britain. The theory of her government is, 
that parliament, embodying the three estates of the realm, is 
omnipotent, and can pass any law that it sees fit, however 
impolitic, unjust, or tyrannical its character. Hence, though 
the judges may sometimes be called upon, as in the two 
cases already mentioned, to oppose some illegal proceedings 
of the legislature, it can never be required to declare, that 
any law properly ratified by the two houses is unconstitu- 
tional and void. Inthe case of Wilkes, for instance, the 
court of King’s Bench decided, in opposition to the opinion 
of both Lords and Commons, that ‘‘ general warrants ’? were 
not authorized by the principles of the common law, nor by 
any statute already enacted. But if parliament had thought 
proper to pass a new law, expressly authorizing them in fu- 
ture, the court could only have submitted, and have lent its 
aid to carry the new statute into effect. But in this country, 
we have a written constitution, expressly restricting the pow- 
er of the legislature to certain subjects, and, even on those, 
confining it within certain bounds. If these restrictions are 
really to amount to any thing, if the constitution is to be 
worth any more than the parchment on which it is engross- 
ed, then there must be some tribunal in the state which 
shall have the power of enforcing them, and of putting a final 
stop to legislative usurpation. ‘This duty belongs to the 
courts, and they are consequently required at times to inter- 
pose a peremptory negative to the proceedings of the legisla- 
ture. How could the judges be expected to execute this 
responsible and delicate task, if the legislature, as the first 
token of its displeasure, could deprive them of the larger 
portion of their salaries ? What would be the value of the 
constitution, if the department which has it in charge, and 
whose duty is to enforce its several provisions, were at the 
mercy of the two other departments in the state, whose rights 
and powers are defined and limited in these very provisions ? 

But leaving the comparison, so frequently made, thovgh 
generally deceptive, 0 English institutions with our_own, 
it may be asked, on what grounds does the governor of Ma- 
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ryland invite the legislature to limit the judges’ term of 
office. His recommendation is not coupled with any argu- 
ment to show the necessity, or even the expediency, of the 
proposed alteration. He urges, indeed, — with what suc- 
cess we have already seen, —that the example of England 
ought to have no weight in America. But he does not 
show, that the practice both of England and America is 
faulty in any degree, or that it is productive of evils which 
might be avoided under a different tenure of office. After 
admitting, that ‘¢ a judiciary independent of all the evil pas- 
sions that may influence at intervals the mass of the commu- 
nity is certainly desirable,” he affirms there is no evidence 
‘¢ that a tenure for life will, in itself, exempt the occupant 
of a seat on the bench from the possibility of feeling, in a 
greater or less degree, a sympathy in the passions that some- 
times sway to and fro our popular assemblies.”? ‘True ; but 
will a periodical reappointment to office lessen this evil ? 
Is it probable, that the judges will be more conscientious 
and inflexible in the discharge of their duties — more likely to 
confront an angry legislature or an excited populace, if their 
salaries and their oftices are held only at the pleasure of those 
bodies whom they are expected to oppose ? Governor 
‘Thomas seems to argue, that because the judiciary under the 
present constitution is not entirely exempt from evil influen- 
ces, it ought to be placed in a situation where it will surely 
be exposed to these influences in a tenfold degree. 

Whence arises, then, we ask again, this anxiety ‘‘ to get 
rid of judges once commissioned,” unless it be from the 
wish to increase the number, already too great, of those 
offices which the executive may fill and vacate at its pleasure, 
and thus satisfy the demands of its hungry partisans, and ex- 
tend a corrupting influence through the whole body of the 
people ? Is it politic, is it desirable, that the judges of our 
national and state courts should hold office on the same terms 
as the postmasters and the collectors of customs, and be 
displaced as frequently as these have been during the past 
twenty years ? LKarnestly do we deprecate such a change, 
for we know of nothing that would sooner shake the confi- 
dence of the people in the capacity of our peculiar institu- 
tions to protect the rights and promote the well-being of the 
persons for whom they are established. Let it once be 
fully understood, that an unpopular decision of the courts 
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will be followed by a prompt dismissal of the judges, and -the 
legislature may as well abrogate the whole system of laws 
and judicial tribunals, and individuals bring their disputes 
with each other into a town meeting for arbitrament, and al- 
leged criminals be arraigned at the bar of a popular assem- 
bly for trial. If the ultimate decision of all lawsuits and 
pe ee trials, and doubts respecting the interpretation of 
the constitution, is to depend on a popular vote, let that vote 
be given directly and immediately on the subject in hand, 

and the whole cumbrous machinery of the courts, which now 
stands between it and its object, be done away. 

‘There is a more specious argument for destroying the in- 
dependence of the judiciary, which does not appear in the 
executive document now before us, though it is frequently 
urged in newspaper paragraphs and electioneering harangues, 
because it is better calculated than any other to make an im- 
pression on the unthinking multitude. It is founded on the 
doctrine that, in this country, the will of the people 1 IS, and 
ought to be, supreme in every respect, and no institution 
should be allowed to exist, which is independent of their au- 
thority. It is urged, that all our laws emanate from the peo- 
ple, and therefore should be referred for interpretation to the 
power which enacted them ; that the people are as compe- 
tent to decide questions of law, as to select persons who 
shall make the decision for them ; and that a denial of this 
right and competency is a virtua] impeachment of the con- 
stitution and the government under which we live. It is 
said, that the will of the people is usually made known only 
at stated times, and under certain forms, — as at elections, 
and by ballot or hand-vote upon questions regularly propos- 
ed ; but that these forms and seasons are adopted only for 
convenience, and the same power which required the obser- 
vance of them may also dispense with it ; so that the popu- 
lar will, however promulgated, shall form, for the time being, 
the supreme law, and the supreme exposition of the law. 

This is all sophistry, and sophistry so gross, that one is 
almost ashamed to argue against it. ‘The doctrine contained 
in it involves a denial of the superior advantages of society 
over the primitive and solitary condition of man, and a re- 
jection of the forms and institutions by which alone the so- 
cial state can be maintained. For its entire refutation, it 
would be necessary to go back to the theory which lies at 
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the -foundation of all government, and to show that laws 
properly so called, of supreme authority and permanent obli-. 
gation, are necessary to the very existence of the social 
union. We propose to enter into no such discursive argu- 
ment, but only to adduce a few brief considerations to show 
the utter inapplicability of such a theory to the form of gov- 
ernment now existing in the United States. It will be ad- 
mitted, we suppose, that the popular will cannot change the 
nature of right and wrong, any more than it can alter the 
fixed relations of quantities to each other, or change the 
figures in the multiplication table. It cannot make injustice, 
cruelty, and oppression right in the eyes of God, nor remove 
the stamp of his approbation from holiness and virtue. The 
functions of ‘‘ a court of justice ”’ are indicated by its title. 
Its province is to decide between man and man as to the re- 
quisitions of that law, which is not the mere creature of hu- 
man enactment, but which is written in the heart, and is 
binding upon the conscience, of every intelligent being. Its 
office is to do justice, and so far from listening to the ex- 
pressions of public sentiment, it is bound to disregard, if 
need be, in the cause of duty and integrity, the opinions, the 
wishes, and the interests alike of individuals and of the state. 

Now, the founders of our present frame of government, 
whatever may have been their intentions with respect to the 
amount of power to be lodged directly in the hands of the 
people, certainly did not contemplate the establishment of a 
republic or a democracy, which should exist without any 
legal enactments whatever. On the contrary, they created 
a legislature, prescribed the manner in which laws should be 
passed, defined the subjects to which they might relate, and 
established the tribunal by which they were to be interpreted 
and enforced. A law is, from its very nature, an inflexible 
and universal rule, that governs the conduct, and defines the 
rights and duties, of all persons subject to the law-making 
power, during the whole period of its existence. It is not 
an unchangeable rule for the future, because the same power 
which enacted may abrogate it, and put another in its place. 
But it is unchangeable in its application to all cases which 
have grown up during its continuance. Adopt, then, the 
most comprehensive and unlimited theory respecting the 
sovereignty of the people ; say that they may frame what 
enactments they like, on all manner of subjects, or may even 
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annul all existing statutes, and live without law for all time 
to come. Still their power relates only to the present and 
the future. The past is fixed and irrevocable. ‘The sove- 
reign may enact or abrogate what rules it pleases to govern 
coming events and the future conduct of men ; but it cannot 
annul the rights, the contracts, and the expectations which 
have grown up under the laws that did exist. In respect to 
these, the government covenanted with every individual, and 
every individual with the government, that the statute should 
be respected and obeyed, on condition that it should be fixed 
and universal in its obligation. ‘The price has been paid, 
and the fulfilment of the contract is demanded. Men have 
made bargains, and contracted obligations, and regulated their 
conduct, in strict conformity with the law. And they now 
require, that those bargains should be fulfilled, those obliga- 
tions respected, and their conduct declared to be innocent, 
and not liable to punishment. 

The business of the judiciary is to determine the rights 
and duties of individuals in conformity with previously exist- 
ing laws. It does not, and it cannot, interfere with or limit 
the sovereignty of the people, because it neither claims nor 
exercises any portion of the law-making power. It deals 
only with the past ; it makes no laws, but only interprets and 
enforces those already made for it by another department of 
the government. Its decisions are binding for future cases, 
it is true ; but only because uniformity of interpretation is es- 
sential to that inflexibleness and universality which, as we 
have seen, grow out of the very nature of a legal enactment. 
And this stringent power of its expositions and decrees for 
the future continues only so long as the legislature or the 
people sees fit. A new rule of interpretation for new cases 
may be enjoined on the courts by the proper authority, with 
the same facility with which any new law may be passed for 
their guidance. But all previous cases must be determined 
by the old rule of construction, as settled by the courts ; 
since that was derived from the fixed principles of reason 
and justice, and the natural mode of interpretation, while the 
new rule is a matter merely of positive enactment. In short, 
the exposition of the law by the proper tribunals is to be 
deemed a part of the law itself, and equally imperative and 
unchangeable with it in reference to the past conduct of men. 
And it is clothed with these high attributes for the same 
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reason that the law itself is invested with them ;— that 
men may know what to expect, and how to govern their . 
daily actions. The statute and the mode of interpreting it 
may be altered at pleasure by the law-making power in refer- 
ence to future cases. 

We now see the reason why the legal tribunals rightly 
claim to be considered as the fountains of equity, justice, 
and natural law, however arbitrary, impolitic, and even un- 
just, may be the usages and the special enactments which 
they are required to interpret and enforce. They are 
not responsible for the intrinsic merits or defects of these 
customs and laws ; that is the business of the legislature. 
They only unfold and apply the great principle of natural 
right, or law abstractly considered ; which is, that the ac- 
tions of men must be judged, and their consequences de- 
termined, by a fixed law, promulgated at the time when 
those acts were committed, imperative and permanent in its 
obligation in reference to them, and definite and unchange- 
able in its application. ‘T’o ascertain what this law is, and 
to apply it to the case in hand, is the high function of the 
courts. Public opinion cannot aid them in this task, for it 
is not within the province even of Omnipotence to recall the 
past, or to alter one jot of the eternal law of justice. The 
clamors of the multitude must be unheeded, for the judges 
are listening to a voice as awful as that which proclaimed 
the law in thunder from the top of Mount Sinai. It is of law 
thus abstractly considered, that the sublime language of 
Hooker hardly seems to contain an exaggeration, when he 
says, that ‘‘its seat is the bosom of God, and its voice is , 
the harmony of the world.” 

Enough has been said to show the entire absurdity of the 
doctrine, that because the people have the power to make the 
law, they have also the ability and the right to expound and 
apply it as they please. An uncertain and shifting exposition 
of legal requisitions and commands is as bad as the absence 
of all law; it destroys confidence between man and man ; 
it annihilates all trust in the future ; it exposes the innocent 
to continued and cruel apprehensions of danger, and it com- 
forts the guilty with the hope of escape from merited punish- 
ment ; it has been the characteristic feature of the most op- 
pressive and tyrannical governments of which there is any 
record in history. But waiving the farther consideration of 
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the doctrine in its full extent, as leading evidently to such 
pernicious results as to require no other refutation, it may be 
worth while to look more particularly at the minor inconve- 
niences, which would follow the adoption of any portion of 
the theory. We say, then, that the people ought not merely 
to abstain from taking the law into their own hands, and 
giving a perfectly arbitrary exposition of it, but to guard the 
courts, so far as may be, from all extraneous influences ; in 
other words, to make the independence of the judiciary as 
complete as possible. ‘This duty results from the peculiar 
nicety and complication of the inquiries which the judges 
are obliged to make, the number and importance of the 
interests which they have in charge, and the general diffi- 
culties of their task. ‘Their functions are not to be exercised 
by any person of common information and a clear under- 
standing, nor by any mere sciolist in the law. ‘They require 
deep study, and long and careful preparation. We have 
seen what a broad ground is necessarily covered by the 
labors of the jurisprudent, and what a vast accumulation of 
rules, usages, and special enactments he is obliged to ponder 
over and comprehend. For every doubt or cause of dispute 
that may grow out of the infinitely varied transactions and 
interests of men, he is to extract from this mountain of au- 
thorities a determining principle, directly applicable to the 
case in hand, by which it may be adjudged in strict con- 
formity with ‘the requisitions of justice and the previous 
expectations of the parties. Who will venture to come in 
haste, with his loins ungirded, to such a task? Who will 
undertake to perform it, when distracted between the clamor- 
ous expression of public opinion, the necessities of his own 
situation as dependent on a salary and an office that may 
both be taken away at the will of the multitude, and the still 
but powerful voice of conscience, and the known purport of 
the law, both requiring him to disregard the other disturbing 
causes, and to keep fast his own integrity ? They tell him, 
that he is bound to pay as little heed to the will of the citi- 
zens as to the menaces of a single tyrant ; that 


‘« Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni”’ 


must shake his rooted purpose. 
The selection of competent persons to fill the various 
offices in the judiciary is one of the most important and 
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difficult tasks to be performed in a republican country. In 
most of the States, as well as under the national govern- . 
ment, the judges are appointed by the executive, subject to 
the approval of a council, or of one branch of the legis- 
lature ; and this is undoubtedly the best mode, as the re- 
sponsibility of making a proper selection is thrown, in the 
main, upon one person,.and there is the least chance of 
foreign and improper influences-being allowed to direct the 
choice. As the responsibility is divided, and personal or 
other wrong motives are allowed to bear sway, there is 
greater probability that unwise appointments will be made ; 
as in some of the States, where the judges are chosen by 
the legislatures, and even, in a few instances, by the people. 

Here is no question about the comparative wisdom and 
integrity of the executive, the legislature, and the people. 

The same man who, as one member of a large body, would 
give his vote, and strive to secure the votes of others, for a 
friend, a relative, or a member of the same political party, 
though known to be poorly qualified for the station, would, 
if the responsibility were thrown entirely upon himself, most 
scrupulously avoid these very ensnaring influences, and scru- 
tinize the pretensions of a candidate with the more care and 
jealousy, because he suspected himself of entertaining some 
personal bias. He would know that the eyes of men were 
upon him, watchful to detect any sinister motive, and that 
the consequences of any improper choice would redound 
entirely to his own discredit. Nor does the method which 
we here recommend constitute any departure from the true 
republican principle, that elections ought to be made by the 
body of the people. This principle applies only when the 
choice is to be made from the body of the people ; that is, 
when the office is such, that a man of any class or pro- 
fession, without previous study or professional training, is 
competent to fill it. We choose a lawyer, a physician, a 
military man, a merchant, or a mechanic, indifferently , to be 
a governor or a legislator, knowing that ‘the question of his 
competency depends very little on his previous avocations, 
and of his general character all the world can judge. But 
the law, as we have seen, is an abstruse and difficult science, 
requiring many years of ‘study and practice for its mastery. 

In general, only members of the bar are candidates for 
situations on the bench, and of their respective qualifications, 
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one person, in whom the people have so much trust that 
they have already confided to him an important office, is a 
more competent judge than the people themselves, — espe- 
cially when he is held to a strict responsibility. It would 
be even more unwise to confide the appointment of the 
judiciary to a numerous assembly than to choose the physi- 
ciarrof a hospital, or the captain of a ship, by a popular 
vote. It is true, the mass of the people know nothing 
about physic or seamanship; but if they did make a poor 
selection, the evil would be felt only by the patients, or by 
the passengers and crew ; whereas, the hurtful consequences 
of the blunders or the crimes of an incompetent or a dishon- 
est judge in office are*thrown broadcast upon the community, 
falling most severely upon the electors themselves. 

But one other question remains to be treated in connexion 
with this part of our subject, and that concerns the amount 
of salary to be allowed to the judges, and the possibility of 
diminishing it while they continue in office. In regard to 
this last point, we may say, that it is vital to the independence 
of the judiciary ; for if the salaries may be reduced at pleas- 
ure by the legislature, the judges are quite as much at its 
mercy, as if they were subject to the chances of a periodical 
reappointment to office. It is mere mockery to retain a 
provision in the constitution, which requires that they shall 
hold office during good behaviour, when another department 
of the government may at any time deprive them of all means 
of support by reducing their compensation to a nominal sum, 
and thus render their continuance on the bench impossible. 
It being self-evident, that the provision would be made wholly 
nugatory by the assumption of such a power on the part of 
the legislature, to argue the matter any farther would be only 
to repeat all that we have said in favor of the entire inde- 
pendence of the tribunals of justice. 

In reference to the amount, it needs only be said, that the 
salaries should be honorable, and sufficient to insure the 
highest degree of legal knowledge, ability, and character, 
which the bar of the place can afford. It cannot be expect- 
ed, that eminent lawyers will sacrifice large professional gains 
for the sake of a seat on the bench, if the change does not 
bring with it compensation enough to support them in their 
usual style of living, and to maintain the dignity of the office. 
The standard, of course, varies in different places. The 
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income from his profession, of a distinguished practitioner at 
the bar, in one of our large cities, often exceeds ten thou-. 
sand dollars a year, while that of a country lawyer may not 
be one thousand. Vermont and New Hampshire, therefore, 
can support a judiciary at less expense than New York and 
Massachusetts ; for the salaries of the judges will naturally 
be proportioned to the profits of the lawyers, and as there 
are no large cities in the former States, both the bench and 
the bar are contented with comparatively small incomes. It 
may be added, too, that in these cases, from the limited 
amount of legal business created by a small population, most- 
ly agricultural in their pursuits, the labors of the judiciary 
are lighter. At any rate, by offering a moderate salary, the 
government can command the highest legal ability to be 
found in the State. At Boston and New York, in order to 
attain the same end, it must bid higher. The necessities of 
the State are greater, the business of the courts larger and 
more important, and proportionally high inducements must 
be offered, before eminent practitioners will quit lucrative 
employments for the sake of a title and an office. 

In the executive document now under review, Governor 
Thomas complains, that ‘‘ there is not a State in the whole 
Union, notwithstanding the population of several of them is 
quadruple that of ours, where the number of the law-judges, 
and the amount of their salaries, are not less than those of 
Maryland.”” We doubt the truth of this assertion ;* but if 
it were well founded, it would be not at all to the purpose. 
Baltimore is a city of great population and commerce, where 
the professional earnings of eminent lawyers are probably 
very great, and the State is obliged to offer them high sala- 





* From the latest authority, ‘* The American Almanac for 1844,”’ it ap- 
pears that New York, not reckoning her courts of Common Pleas, has 
twenty judges, and pays them about $44,000 per annum ; Virginia, in 
her Court of Appeals and Circuit Courts, has twenty-seven judges, and 
the aggregate of their salaries is $46,550; and Pennsylvania, in her 
Supreme Court, District Courts, and Courts of Common Pleas, not 
counting the Associates in nineteen districts, has thirty-five judges, 
whose salaries amount to more than $75,000. According to Governor 
Thomas’s own statement, Maryland has but ‘* twenty-one common law 
judges and a chancellor, at an expense for their salaries of $36,500 per 
annum”; and yet he affirms, that “ Vew York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Ohio pay respectively a less sum in the annual salaries of their judges than 
that with which our treasury is charged!’ We might adduce several other 
States, in which the expense of the judiciary is greater than in Maryland ; 
but the above specimen of the Governor’s accuracy is quite sufficient. 
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ries before they will abandon their lucrative practice. And 
it can well afford to do this, considering the magnitude and 
importance of the business which comes before its judiciary. 

Ohio has no city the population of which is one half so great 
as that of Baltimore ; and considering the scattered situation 
and agricultural pursuits of the great majority of her inhabit- 
ants, it is quite probable, that her courts may be maintained 
at less expense than those of Maryland. It is doubtless 
true, that, 1 in any State, men may be found who will accept 
a situation on the bench with no higher wages than those of 
a common ploughman ; but the duties of the oftice would 
certainly be performed by them in a ploughman’s fashion. 

Are the people willing to trust the decision of cases in which 
their property, their reputations, and even their lives may be 
concerned, to courts constituted in this fashion? Is it de- 
sirable, that, in all the States, as is notoriously the case in 
one or two already, such appointments should be made as 
to render the bench an object of contempt and derision to 
the bar? If not, then the small portion of the annual income 
of the government which is devoted to the support of the 
judiciary must not be grudgingly given, and the salaries of 
the judges must rather be increased than diminished. 

We need not apologize for the length of our remarks on 
this subject, as there is especial reason for considering it at 
the present day. The financial embarrassments, under which 
the country has suffered for some time, have induced several 
of the States, during the past year, to curtail to a consid- 
erable amount the sum annually paid to their judges, and a 
serious injury has thus been inflicted on their judiciary sys- 
tems, the evil effects of which will be felt for a long period. 
Pennsylvania, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Kentucky 
have recently effected a paltry saving in this way ; and the 
legislature even of the rich State of Massachusetts, with a 
population of three quarters of a million, and property which 
was assessed two years ago at three hundred millions, while 
the aggregate annual expenses of the government are con- 
siderably less than half a million, deemed it necessary, at its 
last session, to save the miserable sum of four thousand dol- 
lars a year, by cutting off about one seventh from the salaries 
of all the judges. Divided among the population, this saving 
amounts to half a cent a head ; and for the sake of this poor 
pittance, the legislature has demolished at a blow the very 
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foundation of the independence of the judiciary. And it has 
done this in the face of a provision in the State constitution, 
which requires, that the judges ‘‘ shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour,” and shall receive ‘ honorable sala- 
ries ascertained and established by standing laws.’”? As at 
one session it has taken off one seventh, at the next it may 
remove five sevenths, of the salaries, and thus the whole 
body of the judges may be driven from their posts. If this 
measure is sanctioned by the people, we hope, for the sake 
of consistency, that the language of the constitution may be 
altered, so that this clause shall affirm what is now true, that 
‘¢ the judges hold office during the pleasure of the legisla- 
ture.” 

These and similar measures are adopted from the sup- 
posed necessity of conforming to the theory of our polit- 
ical institutions by establishing the supremacy of the peo- 
ple on every point, and diminishing the amount of taxation 
in every possible way. Away with such a mean and base- 
less scheme of political philosophy! It is not true, that 
the people desire to have arbitrary power put into their 
hands, to be used against the requisitions of justice, or that 
their own burdens should be lessened in an insignificant de- 
gree by taking away the freedom and dignity of the legal 
tribunals. ‘The financial prosperity of a state depends as 
much on the reputation of her courts of law, as on the funds 
in her treasury. ‘‘ Public credit,’ says a vigorous writer, 
*¢is wealth ; public honor is security. The feather that 
adorns the royal bird, supports his flight ; strip him of his 
plumage, and you pin him to the earth.?? Not to uphold the 
common credit by a watchful regard for the common integ- 
rity, is to sacrifice the highest interests of the state, and to 
throw a reproach on the republican name. _ It is to build up 
unjust and arbitrary power under the deceitful semblance of 
a democratic institution. If the judiciary is to be spoiled of 
its honor and its independence, if the security of property, 
and the rights of a citizen, are to be made the sport of popu- 
lar caprice, if the country is to be subjected to all the evils 
of an uncertain and changeable exposition of the law, it had 
been better for the people if the Declaration of Independence 
had never been signed. 
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Art. VII. — Was ich erlebte, aus der Erinnerung nieder- 
geschrieben, von Henricu Sterrens. (My Exzpe- 
rience — written from recollection, by Henricu StTer- 
FENS.) Breslau ; bei Josef Max und Komp. 1840 — 2. 
6 Bande. 


Tuts is a work of great and varied interest. In the en- 
joyment of a green and cheerful old age, his memory still 
unimpaired, his imagination yet buoyant, and his feelings 
having lost hardly any of the fire or the elasticity of youth, 
the venerable author sat down to sum up the results of a life, 
which stretches back as far as the year 1773, and which has 
been filled with a great variety of incident. In childhood, he 
listened to the stories of those whose memory extended over 
the whole range of the eighteenth, and even into the seven- 
teenth century. His birth occurred but ten years after the 
conclusion of the seven years’ war of Prussia ; and thirteen 
before the death of the great Frederick. He was rocked in 
the cradle at the same time with Tieck and Novalis ; learned 
his letters with Hegel and Schelling ; and was sleigh-riding 
over the widely spread snow-plains of Norway, when Napo- 
leon was firing off his mimic cannon at Ajaccio. The boy was 
old enough to empty his bowl of punch on the joyful occa- 
sion, When the flags flying at the mast-heads, and the cannon 
roaring from the decks of the battle-ships of almost every 
nation, then at anchor in the roadstead of Elsinore, pro- 
claimed to the sympathizing friends of liberty, that the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America had been acknowl- 
edged by George the Third. He was sixteen years of age, 
when his father returning home one day, his countenance 
flushed with exultation, and his eyes bright with tears, an- 
nounced to his assembled children the opening, at Paris, of 
that great European drama, which, as he then fondly hoped, 
would for ever unloose from their necks the yoke of aristo- 
cratic tyranny, and open before their youthful feet the path 
to golden fortunes. 

Born in Norway, educated in Denmark, and, for the 
greater part of his life, a subject of Prussia, the interests 
and sympathies of Steffens have been closely allied with the 
fortunes of three different lands ; and at a period when the 
most important changes passed over their institutions and 
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their destinies. His history is accordingly connected with 
such events as the battle of the Baltic, the elevation of Ber-. 
nadotte to the united thrones of Sweden and Norway, and 
the fall and resurrection of Prussia. The early part of his 
education fell under the old régime ; but his later culture 
was subjected to the various revolutionary influences, — to 
the altered opinions and habits of the new order of things. 

He grew up the contemporary and friend of those gifted 
spirits that formed the famous Jena circle, — Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Fichte, Schelling, Tieck, Novalis, and the Schlegels ; 
and during the course of his prolonged life, he has witnessed 
the early growth, and now, perhaps, nearly the last devel- 
opment, of the literature and art of modern Germany. In 
the great literary movement of the Germans, Steffens himself 
has borne no unimportant part. His numerous contributions 
to physical science, and his highly popular novels, have 
given him rank among the most eminent authors of his times. 

At present, he holds the offices of professor in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and counsellor to the king of Prussia ; and 
adorns his conspicuous station with the graces of elegant 
manners, entertaining and instructive conversation, and the 
lustre of a pure, generous, and manly character. 

Henrich Steffens was born of Danish parents, on the 2d 
of May, 1773, in Stavanger, on the western coast of Norway, 
—a place where formerly were performed, according to 
Snorro Sturleson, the Herodotus of the North, some of the 
most celebrated feats of Scandinavian heroism ; but which, 
at the present day, is less poetically known for its success in 
the herring fishery. In his third year, his father, with the 
hope of carrying on the practice of medicine to greater ad- 
vantage, removed his family to ‘Trondheim, where Hakon 
Jarl anciently bore sway, and Saint Oluf introduced Chris- 
tianity, — giving his name to a church, historically the most 
important in Norway, and, in an architectural point of view, 
one of the most remarkable in Europe. This church, the 
burial-place of the old Norwegian kings, made an indelible 
impression on the boy’s imagination ; but not greater than 
that produced by the fortress of Munkholmen, perched upon 
the summit of a rocky island in the bay of ‘Trondheim, in 
which had formerly been confined the great Danish lawgiver, 
Griffenfeld. So many stories had been told to the child of 
the greatness of the illustrious prisoner, and so closely had 
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he associated his name with the rugged fortress, its towers 
often enveloped in mists, and its granite foundations ever 
vexed by the waves, that, during his four years’ residence in 
Trondheim, he never could get rid of the strong impression 
that the great legislator was still there. Facts like this show 
how naturally the belief springs up among the uncultivated, 
that particular places are haunted by the spirits of the de- 
parted. 

The next change of his father’s residence brought young 
Steffens to Elsinore, in Denmark. ‘This place, rendered 
classic by Shakspeare and Campbell, is situated on the 
southern shore of the Cattegat. From the heights above 
the town, the houses, which are compressed into two long 
streets running parallel with the shore, appear to be swim- 
ming upon the water. Bridges run out from the town far 
into the shallow waters of the Sound ; and upon these, by 
means of boats, are landed the cargoes of the ships that lie 
in the roadstead. A level beach, also, stretches out into the 
midst of the turbulent waves of the Cattegat; and upon a 
‘‘wild and stormy steep,” rise the gray walls and strong 
towers of the castle of Kronburg. The heights in the rear 
of the town are ornamented with pleasure-gardens, and by 
the royal palace of Marienlyst. On the other side, in the 
distance, are seen, boldly projecting into the Sound, the 
mountains of Sweden ; while between these and the Danish 
coast, are constantly passing the ships of every nation. ‘To 
the southwest, the island of Hween rises proudly from the 
water, showing the ruins of the castle and observatory of 
Uranienburg, the residence of the famous Tycho Brahe. A 
larger number of vessels pass through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar than through the Cattegat ; but Gibraltar and Ceuta lie 
nearly twenty miles asunder, so that the ships which here 
enter the Mediterranean are lost in the distance. But the 
Sound at Elsinore is only between two and three miles in 
width ; and as there are shoals on the Swedish coast, vessels 
are compelled to sail near to the shores of Denmark. At 
Elsinore, also, without being jammed together, as in the 
famous harbors of Bordeaux and Marseilles, or upon the 
Thames at London, or the Elbe at Hamburg, the numerous 
vessels have ample space for lying at anchor. 

Steffens was delighted, in calm summer mornings, to sur- 
vey the scene that, from his chamber windows, lay spread 
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before him. The sun, rising above the dark coast of Swe- 
den, gilded the surface of the tranquil waters. In majes-_ 
tic repose lay the royal guard frigate ; around slept upon 
the quiet deep ships of every size and country ; while over 
all was thrown the half transparent veil of morning mists. 
Silence reigned over the scene. ‘Then suddenly were heard 
the morning bells from a hundred vessels ; at the same time, 
the cannon of the royal frigate sent forth a morning saluta- 
tion, and the smoke of the guns curled slowly up into the 
air. During the day, both the shipping and the town were 
full of animation. Men from almost every clime hurried 
through the streets ; boats propelled by oars or sails were 
moving in all directions ; now were heard the songs of the 
crews discharging the cargo ; then the fortress received or 
returned the salutes of foreign squadrons, or single ships that 
sailed through the Sound. At evening, as the last rays of 
the sun lingered upon the flags at mast-head, and the hum of 
business had subsided, the evening bells rang again together, 
and the guns of the royal frigate pealed out their hoarse, 
gruff vespers. 

Though a precocious child, Henrich learned less in school, 
at this period, than at a neighbouring landing-place, frequented 
by fishermen. Here the boats were drawn up, and the nets 
spread out to dry ; hence the fishermen sailed merrily out to 
sea ; and hither they returned with well-laden boats. Hen- 
rich played with the wild fisher boys and girls ; wrestled and 
bathed with his schoolmates ; or roamed with them along 
the shores and over the fields. Being petted by the sailors, 
he soon made his way to the ships that lay off Elsinore, 
became familiar with all parts of both vessel and rigging, in- 
quired into the nature of their cargoes, listened to ‘*‘ fore the 
mast’’ descriptions of foreign ports, and sailors’ stories of 
life at sea. ‘This fondness for roaming about with rough 
companions, and living in the open air, was favored by the 
father, who, being by nature of a violent and headstrong dis- 
position, and, from poverty, discontented with his lot in life, 
held the opinion that it was best for boys to learn to help 
and defend themselves, instead of disqualifying their minds, 
by bending all day over books, for ever learning any thing 
from real life. Being fond of bathing in the coldest water, 
he was in the habit of putting his boys, as early in the sea- 
son as April or May, into a hogshead, and then pumping 
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cold water upon them. During the winter, when the snow 
was lying in the court-yard, they were accustomed to run 
out and roll themselves naked in the snow. When Henrich 
was but four years old, his father threw him into the water, 
giving him his choice either to sink or swim ; so that the art 
of swimming was learned almost as early as that of walking. 
To punish his children, whenever they committed a fault, 
the father could not find time, but ordered the maid to note 
all gross improprieties of behaviour, and when a sufficient 
number had accumulated, a general trial day was appointed, 
and sufficient chastisement was inflicted for all the offences 
at once. 

But in spite of the roughness of his life out of doors, 
young Steffens often sat quietly at home, for hours together, 
over his book, absorbed in dreamy thought. Like his 
mother, he was mild and affectionate in his disposition ; 
and when promoted to the Latin school, was one of the 
most studious pupils, until, by an unmerited blow, his teacher 
developed the first feeling of bitterness in his heart, and 
drove him out from the paradise of his childhood. 

It was during the residence of Steffens in Elsinore, that 
the American war of independence was ended ; and we are 
happy to hear from our author of the joy which this event 
called forth in that distant seaport. [ven in that small and 
retired place, there were many hearts that beat high when it 
was announced, that the cause of liberty in the New World 
was victorious. ‘The storm which had raged upon the 
American coast, heaved across the Atlantic a mighty swell, 
and, after tossing its spray against the white cliffs of England, 
and greeting with its murmur the sunny coast of France, 
broke at last upon the distant shores of the Cattegat, and 
kissed with a gentle ripple the beach of Elsinore. 


‘“‘T was sufficiently instructed,” says Steffens, “ respecting the 
importance of the war in North America, to interest myself with 
my whole soul in favor of a people who fought so bravely for 
freedom. Among the great men of that time, who attracted my 
attention, were Washington and Franklin ; and the application to 
the latter of the line of Juvenal (?) 


‘Eripuit celo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis,’ 


roduced a deep impression upon my imagination. The heroic 
Vashington excited my wonder ; but the lot which appeared to 
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me most to be envied was that of Franklin, who, born in an 
humble family, had become a celebrated writer and philosopher ; 
and being at that period a representative of his struggling coun- 
try, attracted the admiration of the most gifted men of his time. 
There were, indeed, few young men of cultivated minds then 
living in the peaceful kingdom of Denmark, who did not espouse 
the cause of the Americans. The opinions of my father kept 
alive, as they had at first awakened, the sympathies of his 
children with the cause of freedom. It was this war which cast 
the glowing spark of liberty not only into France, but into all 
lands of the civilized world, where it was afterwards fanned into 
the fires of the Revolution. And it was, therefore, interesting to 
observe how this enthusiasm for freedom was cherished in the 
quiet family circles of distant and peaceful countries ; and how 
the imagination of glowing youth intimately associated their own 
private fortunes with the future destiny of Europe and America. 

‘*] remember still very distinctly the day when the establish- 
ment of the peace, which confirmed the victory of struggling 
freedom, was celebrated in the town and roadstead of Elsinore. 
On the evening before, we began to look forward with great 
eagerness to the coming morning. The day proved to be a 
beautiful one ; the roadstead was filled with the ships of all na- 
tions, and among them were several men-of-war. All the ves- 
sels were in their festive attire. Flags and streamers waved 
gently in the wind from the sterns, the bowsprits, and the rigging 
of the assembled fleet. ‘This unusual display, the cannonade 
from the men-of-war, and even from every merchantman that 
happened to have a gun or two, and the rejoicings of the crews 
who filled the decks, made a holyday for those on shore. My 
father had invited a company of guests, who entered into ani- 
mated conversation upon the victory of the Americans, and the 
cause of freedom in all lands. A presentiment of the great 
events that were to follow in the train of this important victory 
seemed to fall upon the minds of the rejoicing company. The 
time appeared as the friendly morning twilight of a bloody day 
in history. 

‘¢ Our father wished to cherish in us the love, then feeble and 
limited in our young minds, for civil liberty. Accordingly, con- 
trary to custom, we were called into the parlour, where we were 
instructed respecting the object of the festivities of the day, and 
were invited to drink to the rising fortunes of the new republic. 
In our garden, a Danish and an American flag floated in the 
breeze ; a small mortar was thrice discharged ; our glasses were 
filled with punch, and to our infinite delight, we were allowed to 
hurrah with our parents for liberty and America.” 
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From Elsinore, when Henrich was eleven years old, his 
father was called as regimental physician to Roeskilde. In 
this quiet spot, on the woody shore of the Cattegat, where 
from his chamber windows he could count almost as many 
church towers as there were masts in the busy bay of Elsi- 
nore, and where the still life of the husbandman among the 
fruitful valleys and hill-sides appeared so unlike the bustle of 
a seaport, young Steffens cultivated that enthusiastic love of 
external nature which became a characteristic feature of his 
mind, and gave a direction to the whole course of his future 
life. In this place, also, once the splendid residence of the 
Danish kings, the walls of which had been witnesses of the 
great events that made Denmark illustrious, and whose cathe- 
dral, erected in the middle ages, and containing the consecrated 
tombs of the Scandinavian monarchs, is the most remarkable 
church in the country, — was awakened in the mind of the 
young scholar his first interest in historical studies. Litera- 
ture, too, engaged his attention ; and it is somewhat remark- 
able, that ‘* Tom Jones,”’ his favorite novel, should not only 
not have tainted the purity of his mind, but, on the contrary, 
have exerted a strong and beneficial influence in the forma- 
tion of his character. 

In Copenhagen, whither his parents removed from Roe- 
skilde, Steffens had the misfortune to lose his mother. De- 
scended from one of the most respectable families in the 
country, she was distinguished for her beauty, was of a happy 
disposition, and grew up the favorite of her parents. Mar- 
rying Dr. Steffens, however, with nothing but his personal 
attractions to recommend him, she was neglected by her 
relatives, and, becoming an invalid after marriage, was recol- 
lected by her son as pale and emaciated, though with features 
the most delicately feminine, and eyes in which shone the 
purity and mildness of the heaven to which she soon ascend- 
ed. A gentle word from this pious mother was sufficient to 
calm the storms of passion to which the son was sometimes 
subject ; her instructions preserved him from vicious courses ; 
and her good example nurtured in his heart the most beauti- 
ful, as it was the simplest and most natural, form of piety. 
Endowed with a healthy body and a sane mind, his religion 
was, at no period of his life, of a character to make him either 
melancholy or sanctimonious. It restrained his passions, 
without eradicating them. Alike opposed in its spirit to 
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pharisaical formality, to theological dogmatism, and to that 
vapid sentimentality which lacks the strength to grasp firmly 
any fixed principles of belief, and weakly lets go its hold of 
all established forms of worship, it was free both in opinion 
and practice without being lawless, and was of the highest 
spiritual character without any approach to effeminacy. 

Copenhagen is acknowledged to be one of the most beau- 
tiful cities of Europe. From the neighbouring heights of 
Friedrichsberg, one sees below him the entire town with its 
towers and palaces. A forest of masts rises from the harbor 
beyond ; the wide Sound is gay with ships ; near by, Hveen 
and other well-wooded islands float upon the beautiful water ; 
and stretching away in the distance lies the coast of Sweden. 
The city itself is the Paris of Denmark ; and Steffens was 
suddenly ushered from the still, religious life of Roeskilde, 
into a world of varied fascinations and strong excitements. 
The change, by bringing at once before him such a number 
of new objects and varying scenes, seems to have produced 
an almost bewildering effect upon his mind ; and created in 
him an extraordinary excitability of temperament, not un- 
like the restlessness of the Cattegat, upon whose wild waves 
he had been so often tossed in boyhood. For several months 
after his arrival in the city, and at an age when young men of 
talent usually strive to translate themselves into the heaven 
of poetry and speculation, he devoted himself to the study of 
the prose of real life. He spent much time in the streets, 
observing with eager eye the variegated life of the inhabit- 
ants, the turmoil of business, and the shows of pleasure ; 
and listening with greedy ear to the songs of the street- 
minstrels, the cries of the Jews who sold old clothes, and of 
the pretty girls who offered flowers, the sound of bells, the 
roar of carriages, or the martial music that enlivened the 
daily military parades. All these things were noted by the 
excited mind of the young man, and supplied his fancy with 
the means of picturing to himself—a practice to which he 
was much addicted —the different conditions of human life, 
and the great diversities of human character. He here saw 
the world, improved his powers of observation, and collected 
a fund of knowledge quite as valuable, perhaps, as that which 
is acquired at school. 

The Danes, like the Germans, are fond, on a pleasant 
afternoon, and especially on holydays, of making short pleas- 
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ure excursions into the country. Parents go out with their 
children to take tea at some of the houses of entertainment, 
with which all the large towns are surrounded ; small parties 
are formed to ride or walk to some neighbouring spot of inter- 
est ; and friends in couples stroll forth to enjoy conversation 
in the fresh air of the suburbs. ‘These cheap pleasures, 
which young Steffens often enjoyed in company with his 
father and brothers, are highly relished by all classes of the 
people ; ; and conducive as they are to health and a cheerful 
enjoyment of social life, they” can hardly ke too highly esti- 
mated. ‘The following picture gives us a view of one of the 
larger popular festivals ; though of some of its parts we can 
hardly speak in terms of commendation. 


‘* The spot where the greatest crowd assembled from the 
city, at this season, lies in the midst of the great park which 
stretches from Copenhagen along the shore, in the direction of 
Elsinore. There, under the shade of trees, in the neighbourhood 
of a fountain famed from early times, and with the origin of 
which a beautiful legend is connected, were erected a large 
number of tents, that, from St. John’s day to the 14th of July, 
were filled with visiters from the capital. During this period, 
small carriages of basket-work, with three seats, might be daily 
seen leaving Copenhagen for the scene of the popular festivities. 
Even the poorest families grudged not the expense of riding out 
of town in one of these vehicles. ‘The high road swarmed with 
carriages and persons on horseback. In the park itself, all was 
in motion. On every side were heard songs; the larger tents 
sent forth a flourish of trumpets ; and in the smaller ones, hand- 
organs, at that time novelties, and violins discoursed indifferent 
music. ‘The common people expressed their delight in loud 
shouts and laughter, after their own fashion ; and in the midst of 
this chaos of sounds, surrounded by the exulting populace, one 
might see many families of the higher classes — gentle dames 
and lovely maidens. ‘These had come from the country seats 
and pleasure houses in the neighbourhood ; and alighting from 
their carriages at a little distance from the tents, they walked 
about for.a short time, mingling as spectators in the wild and 
unrestrained rejoicings. Here were all kinds of refreshments, — 
puppet shows, juggling, rope dancing, and sometimes menageries. 
Those persons who devoted themselves exclusively to the ‘pleas- 
ures of the tents, and remained in them at night, belonged to 
the lower classes. When the weather was warm 1 and clear, they 


slept for a few hours in the open air, under the trees ; when it 
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rained, they were huddled together in the narrow tents. The 
young men of ampler means caroused in booths furnished with 
better accommodations. 

**T know of no other city that celebrated so many holydays 
in succession, and in the same place. These festivities often 
assumed, indeed, a coarse, and even offensive, appearance ; but 
there were always many families that went out merely to enjoy 
the beautiful country at that delightful season. In the forest, 
where it borders on the shore, as well as where it rises to the 
hills, one might see family parties assembled under the trees. 
Groups of persons, seated round a clean table-cloth spread upon 
the grass, partook of the food and wine they had brought from 
town; cheerful songs alternated with sprightly discourse ; and 
the wood resounded with merry peals of laughter. Free from 
care, these happy mortals, while the birds sang in the branches 
and the sunlight slept in the tree-tops, nestled like children in 
the bosom of their fair, fruitful mother earth.” 


In the whirl of town excitements, which lasted six months 
or more, much of the peace of mind that Steffens had en- 
joyed at Roeskilde was lost; and afterwards, upon his en- 
trance into the university, the religious enthusiasm he had 
experienced in the country was compelled to give way, in a 
measure, to an absorbing passion for science and literature. 
To his studies he devoted himself with great diligence and 
success, until they were suspended for the purpose of taking 
a situation as tutor in a private family in the country. This 
place, however, he held but a short time, though long enough 
to convince his patron, that a genius was a most unfit person 
to teach children to read, write, and cipher, — and long 
enough, also, to learn for himself, even if he taught his 
pupils nothing, some sad lessons from the book of human 
experience. Returning to the university, he was maintained 
in the house of a kind-hearted uncle of the maternal line, and 
by him was introduced into the best literary society of the 
place. During his university life, English and German lite- 
rature occupied a portion of his leisure hours. He seems 
to have derived no little benefit, also, from the theatre, which 
at that time was well conducted ; he belonged to a society 
of literary gentlemen, who gave theatrical representations as 
amateurs ; and even joined, for a short season, a company 
of players, somewhat after the manner of Wilhelm Meister. 
The manners and habits of the Danish students, in the 
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latter part of the preceding century, were not unlike those 
of their brethren in Germany. ‘They were fond of conviviai 
entertainments, at which the song rang cheerily, and the 
wine-cup was sent briskly round. ‘The students at Copen- 
hagen, however, never descended to that hirsute vulgarity 
of manner, and bestial sottishness of habits, of which the 
German Burschen, as they puffed at their long-tailed pipes, 
and gulped down mighty potations of strong beer, so shame- 
lessly made their boast. 

In one of the literary clubs to which we have alluded, 
Steffens frequently met the celebrated sculptor Thorwald- 
sen. The appearance of this gifted man, at that time, is 
described as being in the highest degree prepossessing. His 
features were remarkably regular, his manners were quiet, 
the enthusiasm with which he spoke of subjects connected 
with his art fascinated the hearer, and his slender and almost 
plastic figure showed that nature had conferred upon him, not 
only the divine power of forming beauty, but beauty of form 
itself. 

Having now attained his majority, our author was sent 
into Norway by a society for the promotion of the study of 
Natural History, to extend his practical knowledge of botany, 
zodlogy, and mineralogy. He had for years longed to visit 
his native mountains ; and now, being supplied with a small 
sum of money, he commenced, with mingled hopes and fears, 
his first travels. Arrived in Bergen, though already nearly 
out of funds, he contrived to make his way into the best 
society of the place, and prosecuted his mineralogical studies 
in the adjacent mountains. While in this city, although he 
had already formed the design of exchanging the profession 
of divinity for that of letters, and had not been in the habit 
of speaking from the pulpit, he preached a sermon that, by 
its eloquence, had great effect in the city, and, by its liberal 
sentiments, attracted the disapprobation of the authorities. 

He soon left Bergen, in order to make some zodlogical 
investigations among the islands on the coast. Here his 
zeal for science led him to encounter considerable perils, and 
to undergo many hardships. His fare was often reduced to 
bread and water ; he was frequently compelled to pass the 
night in the filthy huts of the islanders; and sometimes, 
when on excursions with the fishermen, after having listened 
to their evening hymns and prayers, and having gazed for 
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hours into the brilliant skies of those northern nights, where 
the twilight lasts till morn, he lay down to be rocked to sleep 
in the cradle of his open boat. 

On one of the islands off the coast, our traveller witnessed 
a bridal ceremony, an account of which we translate, as il- 
lustrative of the manners of the rude inhabitants of those 
remote regions. 


‘** We descried on the open plain a small wooden church, 
surrounded by a large number of peasants. On our arrival, I 
was introduced to the priest, a middle-aged man of lively tem- 
perament and coarse manners. He invited me to attend the 
services, and introduced me to the bridal pairs, who, standing 
together, formed quite a large company. ‘The brides were ar- 
rayed in a costume, the fashion of which had probably remained 
unchanged for a century or two, and which struck me as being 
not a little singular. ‘They wore a black dress, silver or gilt 
chains around the neck, and gilt crowns upon the head. Most 
of them had coarse, plump figures, and were highly embarrassed 
and awkward in their movements. 

‘** Drums were heard among the crowd about the church, and 
guns were frequently fired in honor of the day. A young man 
stole up to the company with whom I was conversing, held the 
barrel of his gun above our heads, and fired in such close prox- 
imity to my ears as to make me for some time quite deaf. 
This was intended as a mark of respect. 

‘*The brides were now led into the church; the preacher 
followed; and the building was immediately crowded. ‘The 
preacher took his stand, in a careless, irreverent manner, before 
the altar, and one bridal pair after another was conducted be- 
fore him. ‘The marriage forms and the not very short exhorta- 
tions were eleven times repeated —the speaker frequently 
interrupting himself to scold the peasants, and give them direc- 
tions for keeping or restoring order. After getting through with 
five or six pairs, he suddenly turned round to me, who sat near 
by, and cried out, as he wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head, ‘ This is unendurable; hand me the Madeira; you will 
find the bottle under the bench.’ As there was no glass there, 
I handed the bottle itself. ‘This he raised several times to his 
mouth, returned it to me, urged me to drink likewise, exclaimed 
good-naturedly ‘This strengthens a fellow,’ and continued the 
ceremony. For my part, I thought that what could be done 
without offence by the pastor, would be surely allowable in me ; 
and, indeed, the pestilent atmosphere rendered such a refresh- 
ment absolutely necessary. 
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‘‘The marriage ceremony had lasted at least several hours, 
when at last the preacher ascended the pulpit. His sermon was 
pronounced in as nonchalant an air as had been the preceding 
services. He inveighed with great zeal against rationalists and 
heretics of every description, — Atheists, Deists, Armenians, 
Socinians, and Pelagians. At last, to my utter amazement, 
suddenly turning round, he directed his discourse to me person- 
ally, as if I were not altogether free from the offence of un- 
belief. All eyes were of course fastened on me at once; and 
I had reason to fear, lest I should be looked upon by the assem- 
bled congregation as no better than the heretics just anathema- 
tized. ‘The audience showed no signs of being edified by the 
discourse, but a great many appeared to be amazed at the 
learning and the eloquence of the orator. After the sermon, 
which lasted an hour and a quarter, a long hymn was sung ; 
and it was not till at the expiration of five or six hours that I 
was permitted — after having, in imitation of the pastor, again 
refreshed myself with the excellent Madeira—to regain once 
more the open air. 

‘‘ Out of doors, the air resounded with the roll of drums, the 
report of guns, and the shouting of the people. The pastor 
invited me to remain, and witness the bridal festivities; but I 
was glad to escape. ‘To my question, why he singled me out 
as a heretic before the congregation, he laughingly replied, that 
it was a mere joke; and expressed opinions that brought to my 
mind the religious amusements practised in Mexico and Rio 
Janeiro.” 


For descriptions of the sublime scenery of the Norwegian 
coast, we refer our readers to the author’s two popular 
novels, ‘‘ Malcolm” and ‘‘ Die Vier Norweger,”’ and con- 
tent ourselves here with giving the following short extract : 


“T ascended Folgefonden, that immense plain of eternal 
snows, which, here and there, on the steep declivities, form 
small and pyramidical glaciers. I often lost myself in the waste 
mountain solitude, rambling about alone, and absorbed in con- 
templation of the mighty masses of Nature. A mingled feeling 
of delight and dread came over me with overwhelming force, 
when, standing upon the glittering, widely spread snow-plains, I 
saw still others stretching away into the remote distance, though 
deceitfully seeming to be near; and when, at other places, above 
the most elevated cottages of the cowherds, and above the last 
traces of the dwarf, Alpine vegetation, I beheld on all sides 
nothing but naked, shattered rocks, or bald mountain lakes, 
whose dusky waves rolled heavily in these torpid regions. At 
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such times, I learned the fascinating power of rocky Nature. 
It possessed an enchantment, alluring like that of torrents, but 
darker and more dreadful. 

‘* But, in the very midst of the awful mountains of the North, 
one meets, to his surprise, in valleys like Sognedal, with an 
exceedingly mild, and even southern form of nature. ‘These 
vales are real forcing-houses. The severe cold of winter, and 
the rough northern storms, descend not into them, but waste 
their forces upon the rocky summits of the mountains. Here 
below, the snow, even in winter, changes into rain; and the 
sun, shining warmly in, creates almost a southern climate. 
Spring flowers start up in March and April. Meadows, kept 
constantly fresh and green by the water that trickles down from 
the heights, alternate with fields of barley and rye. The strong, 
fertile soil bears the alder and the asp, the oak and the linden. 
The leaf-bearing trees here take the place of the firs and pines 
of the mountains. In the extensive gardens grow the noblest 
and most luxuriant species of fruit. By the roadsides bloom 
various kinds of flowers of most exuberant growth, such as 
surprise the traveller in the richest parts of Seeland. I well 
remember the impression with which I first trod these enchant- 
ing, but perfectly wild, northern gardens — transported, as it then 
seemed to me, from their native tropics to the North. It was at 
first highly cheerful, but afterwards quite sad; for the appear- 
ance of man in these beautiful vales is any thing but pleasing. 
Sunk in coarse sensuality, the inhabitants generally live in 
smoky huts without windows, and go about clad in rags and 
dirt.” 


The result of our traveller’s studies in Norway did not 
equal his youthful anticipations ; and, from reluctance to 
appear before his friends in Copenhagen with what seemed 
to him a meagre account of his journey, he formed the bold 
design, instead of returning to Denmark, of going to seek 
his fortune in Germany. Having received pecuniary assist- 
ance from a friend, he was enabled to carry his design into 
effect. But suffering shipwreck on the German coast, he 
appeared in Hamburg without a shilling in his pocket, in 
an old coat that hung loosely about him, for which he was 
indebted to the generosity of the captain, without friends, 
and with little or no practice in speaking the German lan- 
guage. A couple of months were spent in the study of men 
and things in the streets, the gardens, the coffee-houses, and 
wine-cellars of Hamburg. ‘Then, with all his worldly goods 
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and chattels slung in a knapsack over his shoulders, and a 
favorite dog at his heels, he set off, with a vague but con- 
straining impulse to roam about in freedom and see the 
world, on various pedestrian excursions into the surrounding 
country. His purse, however, was soon exhausted ; and, 
after living a week upon bread and fruit, he fell sick, and 
came very near dying from starvation —a fate he preferred 
to compliance with the proposal of his banker, who gene- 
rously offered to take him into copartnership, provided only 
that he would marry his sister. At last, he was reduced to 
the necessity of taking refuge in the house of his father, who 
was at that time living in straitened circumstances in Rends- 
burg. After a year spent under the paternal roof in labori- 
ous study, Steffens started, in 1796, with five Prussian 
dollars and a couple of letters of introduction in his pocket, 
and a strong presentiment of future distinction in his heart, 
to see what fortune might have in store for him in the uni- 
versity town of Kiel in Holstein. ‘There, by the advice of 
a friendly professor, he at first gave lessons to a few children 
in Natural History, but soon afterwards entered upon his 
professional career as Privat-Docent at the university, where 
the copiousness of learning, the brilliancy of imagination, the 
ardor of sentiment, and vigor of thought with which he spoke 
from the Cathedra, drew around him, in a short time, a large 
audience of attentive and grateful pupils. 

We translate the description of the manner in which the 
young Privat-Docent was introduced to the eminent jurist 
Cramer, which may serve to exemplify the well known pecu- 
liarities of German Professors in the latter part of the last 
century. 


**The manner in which I made the acquaintance of the cel- 
ebrated jurist Cramer was at least original. As I was conducted 
to him in the garden of his country house, I heard loud shouts 
and laughter, and saw several young men jumping, one after 
another, over an elderly gentleman, who stood bent over for the 
purpose. A lady standing near him said, as she observed me — 
‘Cramer, here is Steffens.’ ‘Good,’ replied the Professor, with- 
out altering his position, ‘ let him jump over me.’ Upon the word, 
I sprang high over him, and turning round, after the successful 
leap, made my compliments. He gave me his hand witha smile, 
and after such an introduction, I was, of course, received with- 


out further ceremony into his circle, and treated as a familiar 
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Philosophy, he was introduced into that brilliant circle of au- 
thors, of whom Goethe formed the centre. He spent sev- 
eral days as a guest in the house of Goethe, at Weimar ; and 
the noble form of the great poet, his powerful eye, the na- 
tive dignity of his bearing, and the repose of his external 
manner, while a whole world of thoughts and emotions was 
revolving in the spirit within, made upon the young nat- 
uralist, as upon all others, a strong impression, and produc- 
ed the conviction, that the genius of the poet was even sur- 
passed by the greatness of the man. 

At Jena, also, Steffens commenced a warm and lasting 
friendship with Schelling. ‘The latter was then proclaiming, 
with youthful ardor and daring, his first great philosophical 
system, destined after many years to give place to a sec ond. 
more in harmony with C hristianity, and for the publication of 
which the re public of letters is now waiting with mingled 
hopes and fears. Steffens was present when Schelling gave 
his introductory lecture at the university, and thus describes 
the appearance of the youthful metaphysician. 


‘* The large hall was thronged with professors and students. 
The youthfulness of Schelling’s appearance, as he ascended the 
Cathedra, was very striking. He was, in fact, two years young- 
er than myself, but he was already one of the most disti inguished 
of the lite rary personages whose acquaintance | was anxious 
to make at Jena. There was an appearance of decision, and 
even of defiance about him. He had broad cheek bones, tem- 
ples boldly projecting, and a high forehead. His face was 
strongly knit together, and the nose had a slight cast upwards ; 
while in the large clear eyes lay the might of intellectual! domin- 
ion. At the commencement of his discourse, he appeared a |it- 
tle embarrassed ; but this lasted only a few moments. The sub- 
ject was one which, at that time, filled his whole soul. He spoke 
of the idea of a Natural Philosophy — of the necessity of com- 
prehending Nature in its unity —and of: the light that would be 
thrown over all objects, if only observed from the central point of 
the unity of reason, He carried me completely away by his elo 
quence, and | hastened the next day to visit him, * He receiv- 

ed me not only in a friendly, but even joyful manner. | was 
the first profe ‘ssional naturalist who attached himself to him un- 
conditionally and enthusiastically. Among this class of schol 
ars, he had hitherto found only opponents; and, indeed, those 
who seemed not at all to comprehend the reasoning they attempt 
ed to refute.’ 
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friend. Notwithstanding this playful behaviour, Cramer was an 
earnest, quiet, and thoughtful person, as well as a severe and. 
thorough scholar.” 


As Steffens, at this period, began to apply himself to the 
study of German philosophy, and to make the acquaintance 
of many of the most distinguished living philosophers, we now 
proceed to give extracts of rather a graver character and a 
higher literary interest than those already introduced. ‘The 
writers whom he principally studied were Spinoza, Kant, 
and F’. H. Jacobi, —the former of whom made upon him, 
as upon the best German minds of that age, a very favorable 
and strong impression. His first meeting with the latter is 
described in the extract following. 


‘*] must here mention a circumstance that greatly increased my 
personal interest in Jacobi. While searching one day for books 
in the library of Hensler, a large carriage, not unlike a strong, 
military baggage-wagon, with four horses, stopped before the door. 
The cloth, with which the carriage-top was covered, being par- 
tially removed, I was surprised to see that the wagon was ‘divid- 
ed into two halves, and both partitions filled with beds. From 
one of these divisions appeared a tall, slender lady, no longer 
young, accompanied by a female attendant. ‘They alighted, 
inquired if I were acquainted with the house, and desired me 
to announce the presence of the Princess Gallizin. The lady 
possessed a genteel, and even commanding, exterior ; and her 
countenance wore a strong intellectual expression. From the 
other half of the carriage descended, at the same time, an aged 
gentleman with his servant. ‘The dress as well as the general 
appearance of the former might have made him pass for a Cath- 
olic priest. It occurred to me at once, that these personages 


were none other than the philosophic Jacobi, and his celebrated 
friend.” 


At the end of two years, Steffens left Kiel, and spent 
considerable time in visiting various places of interest in 
northern Germany. He studied literature and philosophy 
at Jena, art at Dresden, and Nature in the great 'Thuringian 
forest, where, for weeks together, he wandered about on foot, 
sleeping at night in lone houses, and living less by bread, 
which he had hardly the means to purchase, than upon the 
spiritual food and contemplations excited by the scenes 
around him. At Jena, having already begun to distinguish 
himself by his writings on subjects connected with Natural 
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Philosophy, he was introduced into that brilliant circle of au- 
thors, of whom Goethe formed the centre. He spent sev- 
eral days as a guest in the house of Goethe, at Weimar ; and 
the noble form of the great poet, his powerful eye, the na- 
tive dignity of his bearing, and the repose of his external 
manner, while a whole world of thoughts and emotions was 
revolving in the spirit within, made upon the young nat- 
uralist, as upon all others, a strong impression, and produc- 
ed the conviction, that the genius of the poet was even sur- 
passed by the greatness of the man. 

At Jena, also, Steffens commenced a warm and lasting 
friendship with Schelling. The latter was then proclaiming, 
with youthful ardor and daring, his first great philosophical 
system, destined after many years to give place to a second, 
more in harmony with Christianity, and for the publication of 
which the republic of letters is now waiting with mingled 
hopes and fears. Steffens was present when Schelling gave 
his introductory lecture at the university, and thus describes 
the appearance of the youthful metaphysician. 


‘* The large hall was thronged with professors and students. 
The youthfulness of Schelling’s appearance, as he ascended the 
Cathedra, was very striking. He was, in fact, two years young- 
er than myself, but he was already one of the most distinguished 
of the literary personages whose acquaintance I was anxious 
to make at Jena. ‘There was an appearance of decision, and 
even of defiance about him. He had broad cheek bones, tem- 
ples boldly projecting, and a high forehead. His face was 
strongly knit together, and the nose had a slight cast upwards ; 
while in the large clear eyes lay the might of intellectual domin- 
ion. At the commencement of his discourse, he appeared a lit- 
tle embarrassed ; but this lasted only a few moments. The sub- 
ject was one which, at that time, filled his whole soul. He spoke 
of the idea of a Natural Philosophy — of the necessity of com- 
prehending Nature in its unity —and of the light that would be 
thrown over all objects, if only observed from the central point of 
the unity of reason. He carried me completely away by his elo- 
quence, and I hastened the next day to visit him.* He receiv- 
ed me not only in a friendly, but even joyful manner. I was 
the first professional naturalist who attached himself to him un- 
conditionally and enthusiastically. Among this class of schol- 
ars, he had hitherto found only opponents; and, indeed, those 
who seemed not at all to comprehend the reasoning they attempt- 
ed to refute.” 
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From the lecture-room of Schelling, Steffens proceeded 
to that of Fichte, where the following rather ludicrous scene 
presented itself. 


‘**Fichte appeared to deliver his introductory lecture on the 
Destination of Man. This short, strong-built man, with sharp com- 
manding features, made, I must confess, a most imposing ap- 
pearance, as I then saw him for the first time. Even his lan- 
guage had acutting sharpness. Well acquainted with the meta- 
physical incapacity of his hearers, he took the greatest possible 
pains fully to demonstrate his propositions ; but there was an 
air of authoritativeness in his discourse, as if he would remove 
all doubts by mere word of command. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘collect yourselves—go into yourselves—for we have here noth- 
ing to do with things without, but simply with the inner self.” Thus 
summoned, the auditors appeared really to go into themselves. 
Some, to facilitate the operation, changed their position, and stood 
up; some drew themselves together and cast their eyes upon the 
floor ; all were evidently waiting under high excitement for what 
was to follow this preparatory summons, ‘ Gentlemen,’ continued 
Fichte, ‘think the wall’ (Denken sie die Wand). ‘This was a task 
to which the hearers were evidently all equal; they thought the 
wall. ‘Have you thought the wall?’ asked Fichte. ‘ Well then, 
gentlemen, think him who thought the wall.’ It was curious to see 
the evident confusion and embarrassment that now arose. Many 
of his audience seemed to be utterly unable anywhere to find him 
who had thought the wall; and I perceived how it might well 
happen, that young men, who thus stumbled at the very thres- 
hold of speculation, might, in their further attempts, be brought 
into states of mind the most dangerous and injurious. Fichte’s 
delivery was excellent, being marked throughout by clearness 
and precision. I confess that | was strongly moved by the sub- 
ject, and that I never again heard so striking a lecture.” 


Steffens’s description of Frederick Schlegel also, who, 
with his brother William, belonged to the Jena circle, is 
highly characteristic. 


** At Jena, [ became acquainted with Frederick Schlegel. He 
was in every respect a remarkable man, —of slender form, 
his features beautifully regular, and in the highest degree ex- 
pressive. There was a quiet in his external appearance, that 
was almost phlegmatic. When sitting absorbed in a train of 
thought, he was accustomed to span his forehead with his 
thumb and forefinger, then draw both together slowly, so as to 
meet above the eyes, and with equal deliberation down over the 
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beautiful, and delicately formed nose ; and, as he advanced still 
further in the development of his thought, the united thumb and 
finger were moved from the point of the nose in a long straight 
line into the air. During this movement, he spoke slowly and 
cautiously, so as to bring me wellnigh to desperation. Striding 
backwards and forwards across the room, I often interrupted his 
chain of reasoning with critical objections; but his calmness 
could never be in the slightest degree ruffled. ‘Tieck afterwards 
drew a caricature of us, in which Schlegel, in deep meditation, 
sat gazing into vacancy, his finger pointing before his nose into 
the air; while 1, violently moving both hands and feet, turned 
my nose heavenward. I attached myself closely to Schlegel, 
and constantly forgot the difference in our philosophical views. 
He lived entirely in history. He was a perfect stranger to out- 
ward nature ; and neither of the brothers had an eye even for 
the most beautiful scenery, just as Lessing and William von 
Humboldt lacked entirely an ear for music. ‘There are few 
men whose personal appearance produced so strong an effect as 
that of Frederick Schlegel. Every subject that was presented 
to him, he handled in a manner significant and profound. His 
wit, also, was pointed and inexhaustible.” 


While on a visit to Dresden, Steffens met with the poet 
Tieck, of whom he has given the following interesting de- 
scription. 


“‘ Tieck, like myself, was at that time twenty-eight years of 
age. He was truly beautiful in appearance, of a slender figure, 
and with eyes whose wonderful transparency and _ intellectual 
power even old age has not yet been able to subdue. All his 
movements were graceful and elegant, as was also his language. 
He hardly writes with more beauty than he speaks. 'The clearness 
with which he treats his subject, and the graceful and sonorous 
fulness of his periods alike irresistibly captivate us. In conver- 
sation, he takes up his theme with calm objectivity ; handles. it 
cireumspectly, and yet with a reserved enthusiasm, that imparts 
to the representation a living warmth, for which it seems less in- 
debted to the genius of the writer, than to the vital, spiritual im- 
portance of the subject itself. I have hardly ever seen him vio- 
lently excited. He has himself told me, however, that, in the 
highest circles of society, when he has heard what was of the 
greatest poetical and spiritual importance spoken of with genteel 
contempt — when, particularly, the best things of Goethe have 
been pronounced ridiculous, — he had felt himself suddenly agi- 
tated with passion that made him pale. But he remained silent, 
when, I must confess, my mouth would have overflowed with im- 
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proprieties. Many a time,I have seen his ablest and most deter- 
mined enemies completely overpowered by the conquering might 
of his presence merely ; and I may venture to affirm, that the in- 
fluence of his personal appearance, easily accessible and amiably 
acquiescent as he was, must have been as great as that of his 
writings. The benefit I have derived from intercourse with him 
during the progress of a friendship of the most intimate charac- 
ter and of very long duration, even though we have differed on 
subjects of the highest moment, is greater than I can express. 
His flow of ideas, when speaking of the poets whom he revered, 
such as Goethe, Shakspeare, and even Holberg, was always most 
free and generous. 

** Before the elasticity of his frame had been impaired by dis- 
ease, his rich and pliant mimickry was as wonderful as his flexi- 
bility of language. Had he gone upon the stage, he would have 
made the greatest actor of his time; and even now, in his old 
age, when, lamed by the gout and confined to his chair, he re- 
cites a drama in that style for which he is celebrated throughout 
Europe, it seems to me, as if the perfection of scenic art, which 
at the theatres drags out a weak and doubtful existence, were 
fettered to the chair of this septuagenuary.”’ 

In 1804, Steffens was called as Professor Ordinarius to 
Halle, in the neighbourhood of which town he had previous- 
ly married the accomplished daughter of the well known mu- 
sician Reichardt. About the same time, Schleiermacher was 
appointed Professor Extraordinarius at the same university ; 
and the two teachers formed an intimate acquaintance with 
each other, of which we give some account in the extracts 
following. 

** At Halle, I was destined to meet a man, who made a new 
epoch in my life. It was Schleiermacher. As is well known, 
he was small of stature, and somewhat crooked, yet hardly so as 
to appear deformed. He was quick in his motions, and the fea- 
tures of his countenance were in the highest degree striking. 
There was a sharpness in his look, that might have been, per- 
haps, somewhat repelling. He appeared, in fact, to look quite 
through everybody. His face was rather long, the lips firmly 
closed, the chin prominent, the eye active and fiery, and its ex- 
pression uniformly earnest, collected, and thoughtful. I saw 
him amid the manifold and ever-changing relations of life, ab- 
sorbed in contemplation and elated with merriment, joyful and 
sad, composed and agitated ; but on all occasions, his mind was 
controlled by an unchangeable spirit of repose, greater and more 
powerful than the passing excitement. At such times, a slight 
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expression of irony played over his countenance, a heartfelt sym- 
pathy with others appeared to animate him, and an almost child- 
like sweetness of disposition shone through the quietude of his 
manner. His great mental composure had sharpened his bodily 
seuses to a surprising degree. While engaged in animating con- 
versation, nothing that occurred in his presence escaped him. 
He saw every thing and heard every thing, even the low conver- 
sation of others. Art has, ina most wonderful manner, immortal- 
ized his countenance. Rauch’s bust of him is a masterpiece of 
art; and one who has lived so familiarly with him as | have 
done, is almost struck with dread at its resemblance to life. I felt 
as if he were before me, and about to open his firmly closed lips 
for grave discourse. 

‘* We formed the closest mutual attachment. Walks, pleasure- 
parties, society were enjoyed by us together. He was interested 
in my views of physical science ; and | learned through him Plato 
and the Grecian philosophy. My connexion with him, as with 
Goethe, Schelling,and Tieck, taught me, in a most convincing 
manner, that unlimited devotion to another demands, not pre- 
vents, perfect self-reliance. What was often called his Spi- 
nozism was the very thing that most attracted me, because it 
appeared not as a kind of fatalism, but rather as the living foun- 
tain of unconditional freedom. The deeper, more serious, and 
even more religious the view Schleiermacher took of life and 
science, so much the more decisively did he turn away from all 
representations of the one or the other, which appeared to him 
trivial and worthless.” 


The following occurrence excited some attention. Schlei- 
ermacher being university preacher, it became his duty, on 
the death of the qeeen dowager, to pronounce a funeral ora- 
tion. It was the month of March; and a beautiful spring- 
day enticed him, together with Steffens and a young noble- 
man of their acquaintance, the day before the appointed so- 
lemnities, to make an excursion into the country. The 
night was spent at a small inn in the village of Ostrow, and in 
a way that did not appear very favorable to the preparation 
of the preacher’s work for the morrow. 


‘“‘ Tt was past midnight, and on the following morning, between 
nine and ten o’clock, Schleiermacher was to ascend the pulpit, 
and pronounce an oration on a theme requiring to be treated 
with the greatest delicacy. After a few hours’ sleep, we awoke, 
and commenced our walk of seven or eight miles homewards. 
Schleiermacher, a valiant pedestrian, strode on before us with a 
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celerity that made it difficult to follow him. We observed that, 
notwithstanding the rapidity of his gait, he was absorbed in- 
thought, and we forbore to disturb him. On reaching home, I 
had barely time to change my dress, and arrive at the church at 
the appointed hour of service. As I appeared among my col- 
legiate friends, a general movement was visible. ‘ Ah,’ they ex- 
claimed, ‘ now you are come, we may hope to see Schleiermacher 
also.’ The report of our excursion, and even of our spending 
the night at a beer-house, had already circulated about the city. 
Messengers had been sent early in the morning to Schleierma- 
cher’s lodgings, and, as scarcely an hour before service, when 
the bells began to ring, he had not yet returned, some began to 
think, and others even to hope, that he would not come at all. I 
was silent, and allowed them to talk. 

““ Schleiermacher ascended the pulpit. Every one who has 
ever heard him knows how imposing from the sacred desk was 
the calm earnestness of his exterior. His discourse showed that 
artistic arrangement of the parts, which was so characteristic of 
theorator. The subject was worthily treated, and his sentiments 
clearly stated. Notwithstanding the repose and apparent cold- 
ness of his delivery, he made a profound impression, and every 
one left the church convinced of the nothingness of all earthly 
relations, even the most important, when compared with his divine 
destination. My friends all listened to the oration with delight 
and wonder. ‘The fact, that the person who had delivered a dis- 
course so free and clear in its views, so well conceived and skil- 
fully arranged, had spent the few preceding hours in playful 
diversion, was in the end considered as trivial and of no impor- 
tance.” 


At Halle, Steffens met with much success as a teacher, 
until the unfortunate campaign of Jena broke up the univer- 
sity, and encompassed his fireside with the anxieties and 
dangers of war. In the autumn of 1806, as the harvest sea- 
son drew near, reports of the approach of the French under 
Napoleon, and the expectation that a great battle was to be 
fought in the neighbourhood, filled all hearts with solicitude. 
The arrival, about this time, of the reserve corps of the 
Prussian army under the Duke of Wurtemburg, raised the 
excitement to such a pitch as entirely to destroy the quiet 
order of individual activity, and to fill the streets with men 
and women anxious to listen to the last reports, and to learn 
the general hopes or apprehensions. ‘The Prussian officers 
were vainly confident of victory ; but upon the mercenary 
soldiery little reliance was placed by the people at large. 
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First came the news of the unfortunate engagement at Saal- 
feld, where Prince Louis was left on the battle-ground. 
The still nearer approach of the enemy was daily reported ; 
until, on the fatal 14th of October, the tidings of a great 
battle suddenly broke upon the ears of the citizens. At first, 
it was tremblingly said, that the Prussians had experienced a 
disastrous defeat ; but afterwards, all faces were lit up by the 
rumor of as great a victory. Steffens, anxious to learn the 
truth, ran hastily out to the Salzstein heights, situated midway 
between Halle and Merseburg. ‘There, bending his ear to 
the ground, he distinctly heard a cannonade in the distance, 
which, growing more and more faint, and retiring in a north- 
westerly direction, convinced him that all was lost. This 
conviction, however, he hardly ventured to express even to 
his nearest friends, who were all encouraged, even up to the 
night of the 15th, by constant reports of a great triumph of 
the Prussians. But early on the morning of the 16th, he 
was awaked by the reports of musketry, and with his wife, 
accompanied by Schleiermacher and his sister, he hastened 
to the walls of the town, where they obtained a distinct view 
of the attack and defence, and the occasional skirmishes of 
cavalry on the adjacent plain. ‘The progress of the French 
soon compelled the party on the walls to retire to their 
homes. As the house of Steffens stood in an exposed part 
of the town, he proceeded with his wife and child to that of 
Schleiermacher. On their way, they were obliged to cross 
a street crammed with retreating ammunition wagons and 
cannon, together with flying soldiers ; the guns of the French 
were heard in the adjoining streets, and a portion of the ad- 
vanced guard of Bernadotte, called the Brimstone Band, 
hurried by without seeing them. ‘The bullets whizzed past 
the ears of the father, holding his infant child in his arms. 
But they all escaped, they knew not how, to the house of 
their friend. ‘There, however, they were not suffered to re- 
main long undisturbed. ‘The French soldiers scattered about 
the town in quest of plunder, entered a house directly oppo- 
site Schleiermacher’s, and robbed it of every thing which 
they could lay hands upon. At length, a loud knocking was 
heard at their own door; but the inmates remained still. 
The robbers, however, saying that they would be satisfied 
with a glass of wine or two handed through the window, 
those within indiscreetly concluded to comply with their re- 
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quest, and Steffens opened the window. No sooner was this 
done, than one of the horsemen, levelling a pistol at the head 
of the Professor, threatened to blow his brains out, if the 
door was not instantly opened. Having gained admission, 
the robbers seized upon the watch of Steffens — purse as 
usual he had none, — relieved Schleiermacher of the money 
about his person, rummaged a desk that happened to be 
lying open, and, catching up some pieces of linen, hastened 
out of doors. 

In the afternoon, Steffens ventured to go out. No French- 
men were anywhere to be seen. Dead bodies of Prussian 
soldiers lay scattered about the streets ; a few single persons 
here and there appeared ; neighbours were seen timidly steal- 
ing about from each other’s houses ; and small groups. were 
assembled at a corner or two, narrating with suppressed 
voices the excesses of the plundering troops. At night, the 
company, which had passed the day at Schleiermacher’s, 
assembled at the residence of a Professor Hofbauer. Fears 
were entertained, that the town would be exposed during the 
night to the ravages of the victors ; and the gentlemen had 
prepared themselves to defend the women and children with 
their lives. But there is often a humorous side even to 
despair. It was known that Hofbauer’s cellar was well 
stored with the choicest Rhine wines, and that he was usually 
very sparing in the use of them. Hinting to him, therefore, 
that his cellar would undoubtedly be exposed to the search 
of the enemy, and intimating further, that such wine as his 
ought never to tickle the throats of Frenchmen, they suc- 
ceeded in causing a goodly number of dusty bottles to be 
ordered up, and spent the night over them in sprightly dis- 
course, till at the dawn of morning they one after another fell 
asleep in their chairs. 

From these illustrations of the distress which war brings 
into the bosom of literary and domestic life, we turn again to 
the peaceful pursuits of letters, and give a short description 
of the famous founder of the science of Phrenology. 


‘“‘ Gall, the celebrated craniologist, having excited much atten- 
tion by his lectures in Berlin, and gained a large number both of 
followers and opponents, came about this time to honor the town 
of Halle with his presence. Plaster heads, with Gall’s figures 
upon them, belonged to the household furniture of those days ; 
they were found even upon the toilets of ladies. Instead of 
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reading the works of an author, or listening to the compositions 
of a musician, many persons preferred, whenever they could 
make the personal acquaintance of a writer or artist, to examine 
his pericranium ; and if they found no bump for the talent attrib- 
uted to him, they condemned his productions a priori. The 
mother felt of the heads of her children, full of anxiety lest she 
should find indications of a thief or a murderer. However, the 
motherly hand generally slipped lightly over these ill-omened 
elevations, without perceiving them. But if the partial fingers 
chanced to pass over the organ of some future talent, they felt 
at once the little mountain; and the fond mother congratulated 
herself, that she had given birth to a philosopher, an artist, a 
legislator, or a hero. At the present day, however, one may 
look long before finding one of Gall’s plaster heads, unless, in- 
deed, he should choose to search for them among the dusty 
relics of the garret. Phrenologists are now rarely to be met 
with in Germany. 

‘** Gall belonged to that class of persons who think, by means 
of a few imperfect observations of nature and various combina- 
tions of these, to arrive at important discoveries in science. [ 
have known few men who allowed themselves to be so little 
disturbed in their opinions by any doubts of their correctness. 
His delivery was expressive of entire confidence in himself; and 
he pronounced his lectures with all the ease and freedom of con- 
versation. 

‘¢ One scene I must here describe, which surprised and amused 
me. Goethe had come over from Weimar to hear Gall, and sat 
with his imposing mien in the midst of his hearers. Even his 
still attentiveness had something commanding in it; and the re- 
pose of his unchanged features did not entirely conceal the rising 
interest he felt in the development of the lecture. On his right, 
sat the great philologist, Wolf; and on his left, my father-in-law, 
Reichardt. Gall was occupied in explaining the organs of the 
different faculties; and, in his easy way of lecturing, did not 
scruple to look around upon his hearers’ heads for the confirma- 
tion of his doctrines. At first, he spoke of those skulls that pre- 
sent no particular elevations, but are developed in full and beau- 
tiful harmony ; and then remarked, that whoever noticed the 
head of the great poet who honored his lecture by his presence, 
would see a splendid illustration of the kind of skull of which he 
had been speaking. ‘The whole audience at once turned their 
eyes upon Goethe. He remained calm, a scarcely percep- 
tible expression of dissatisfaction was immediately lost in a sup- 
pressed smile of irony, and the perfect and imposing repose of 
his countenance continued undisturbed. Gall next came to the 
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organ of tune. Reichardt had a remarkable development of it, 
and as his head was completely bald, the lecturer pointed to it 
as to a skull expressly prepared for the occasion. At last, came 
Wolf’s turn, who rejoiced in an equally striking development 
of the organ of language. Wolf, however, wore glasses, that 
concealed this organ. As Gall proceeded to speak of the facul- 
ty of language, Wolf could well suppose, that the lecturer would 
make use of his head as he had of Goethe’s and Reichardt’s. 
And it was most amusing to see how the great philologist lent 
his aid to carry into execution the design of the craniologist. 
With the greatest composure, he took off his glasses, looked 
round in all directions, and at the same moment his pate was 
converted in the hands of the lecturer into a craniological speci- 
men, which, more by the operator than by himself, was put 
into motion, and shown to all the spectators. Although there 
was something comical in the whole scene, Gall accomplished 
his object. The striking confirmation of his doctrines by heads 
so distinguished produced a great effect upon all his hearers.” 


The space already occupied compels us here reluctantly 
to take leave of our author. His work is, indeed, far too 
voluminous, and sometimes reminds us of a saying by A. W. 
Schlegel, that even the greatest men, in their old age, love to 
take themselves up as children upon the arm, fondly stroke 
their dear heads, and amuse themselves with baby talk. But 
the style is pleasing, the topics are attractive even to the 
general reader, and the numerous reflections of the author, 
though now and then a little weakened in their effect by the 
mistiness of thought and sentimentality of feeling so common 
in the land of his adoption, are full of poetical, religious, or 
philosophical interest. ‘The portion of the work to be here- 
after published will give an account of the author’s literary 
and scientific productions, as well as of the important part 
taken by him in the Prussian war of independence against 
Napoleon, ‘‘ in which,”’ says Alison, in his *¢ History of Eu- 
rope during the French Revolution,” ‘‘ Steffens appeared 
with a warlike air, and surrounded by a numerous band of 
followers.”’ ‘To these later volumes, should their interest 
answer our expectations, we may possibly invite the attention 
of our readers in a subsequent number of this Journal. 
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Art. VIII. — The Despatches of HERNANDO Cortés, the 
Conqueror of Mexico, addressed to the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, written during the Conquest, and containing a 
Narrative of its Events. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish from the original Spanish, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Grorce Foxisom, one of the Secretaries of 
the New York Historical Society, &c. &c. New York 
and London: Wiley and Putnam. 12mo. pp. 431. 
1843. 


THE constant succession of internal dissensions and mili- 
tary revolutions in those extensive regions of our continent, 
that formerly acknowledged allegiance to the king of Spain 
and the Indies, has almost extinguished the sympathetic feel- 
ings which, twenty years ago, led the people of the United 
States, with entire unanimity, to demand the admission of 
the Southern Republics of America into the great family of 
nations. But not to refer to occurrences in our immediate 
vicinity, that indicate political changes more portentous than 
any that have taken place since the first European coloniza- 
tion, we need scarcely remind our readers, all of whom are of 
course familiar with the unpretending narratives of Stephens, 
that though the philanthropist may have been disappointed in 
the anticipation, in which he had fondly indulged, of seeing 
well-regulated liberty established on the downfall of foreign 
despotism, other sources of interest, of a wholly different 
character, have recently been created in those countries, 
which were, before Humboldt’s scientific travels, forbidden 
regions to all beyond the sphere of Spanish influence. Dis- 
coveries not of gold or silver mines, but of immense cities, 
once the habitations of man and the abodes of luxury and 
wealth, have been made, which have rendered the central 
regions of the American continent prolific fields for the re- 
searches of the historian and antiquary. 

At such a moment, the inquiry naturally arises, to what 
people are we to attribute the monuments, that still exist in 
Guatemala and Yucatan, and which evince so much archi- 
tectural skill that they may be compared with some of the 
best works of Greek and Roman art ; while, in their colossal 
character and style of execution, they compete with the 
gigantic productions of Egypt. It is not surprising, when 
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we consider the ignorance and abject condition of the natives 
at the present time, after a vassalage of three centuries, that 
doubts should be entertained whether their ancestors were 
capable of accomplishing what the ruins of Palenque and 
Uxmal attest. But though we have no detailed accounts of 
the particular edifices, the ruins of which are now fully deline- 
ated by the pencil of Catherwood, the descriptions of the works 
of art that did exist in the sixteenth century, in the neighbour- 
ing regions, written by the very individuals who undoubtedly 
saw those palaces and temples in their days of splendor, 
will readily solve any problems as to the origin of the re- 
cently discovered structures in Yucatan. What the people of 
Tlascala and 'Temixtitan could accomplish, their neighbours 
and contemporaries might assuredly effect ; and no one, we 
believe, who has studied the narratives of the conquest of 
Mexico, can have any difficulty in attributing, with Stephens, 
the erection of the monuments recently brought to notice to 
the same people who built the cities, of whose condition, in 
the sixteenth century, we possess from contemporary writers, 
including the great Captain himself, the most ample ac- 
counts. 

But it is not as mere commentaries for the explanation of 
collateral matters, or as a guide to the antiquary in the inves- 
tigation of works of art, that the annals of the conquest of 
New Spain are to be regarded. Whatever may be their 
value in these respects, whatever interest they may afford to 
the contemplative student, — these considerations sink into 
insignificance, when our attention is directed to the boldness 
of the undertaking of Cortés, the small number of the Span- 
ish forces contrasted with the resources of the mighty en\- 
pire against which they were arrayed, and the statesmanship 
not less than the military skill exhibited by the commander. 

The work now before us, for the first English translation 
of which we are indebted to Mr. Folsom, a gentleman 
whose attention has been long directed to American his- 
tory, and who, as a member of the New York Historical 
Society, and the editor of the last volume of its collections, 
has most effectually contributed to the present elevated stand- 
ing of that useful association, contains all the despatches, that 
are now extant, of Hernando Cortés, the Conqueror of Mex- 
ico. ‘They are addressed directly to the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, and present full details of all the occurrences, 
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through which, as Cortés at a ‘subsequent period of his life 
had occasion to tell him, he had gained more provinces than 
he had inherited towns from his ancestors. 

As the memoirs of a hero written by himself, the work be- 
fore us possesses an interest of the same character with that of 
the Anabasis of Xenophon and the Commentaries of Cesar ; 
and though the Spanish leader may not claim the high litera- 
ry rank which the Greek and Roman generals have attained 
as Classical historians, we are not to conclude that Cortés has 
any occasion, even as an author, to deprecate criticism. 
‘he despatches possess the attractions of romance with the 
certainty of truth. Compared with his great rival in the 
conquest of American kingdoms, Cortés enjoyed advantages 
of which Pizarro was wholly destitute ; and his origin, like 
that of the great hero of the nineteenth century, whom in 
many particulars he resembled, whilst it commanded for him 
the privilege of liberal instruction, was also such as required 
of him, if he aimed either at honors or wealth, to become 
the architect of his own fortunes. 

In 1517, the first regular expedition that effected a landing 
on the Mexican coast was fitted out from Cuba. It was 

laced under the command of Cordova; and, as Bernal 
Diaz, who also accompanied Grijalva and Cortés, was with 
Cordova, and has left an account of all these enterprises, 
we possess regular details of the earliest attempts at colo- 
nization on the Spanish main. 

‘he reception which the first adventurers met with ex- 
hibited a power of resistance, on the part of the natives, far 
beyond what was afterwards shown against Cortés. On 
landing on the coast of Yucatan, Cordova was surprised to 
find numerous warriors, who carried, besides their hows and 
arrows, lances and shields ; and, though they were driven 
off by means of the musketry, the Spaniards met wita 2 
loss of fifteen men. At Potonchan, where they subse- 
quently attempted to land, they were defeated, with the loss 
of fifty-seven men,—an event, however, which was in 
some degree explained by the fact, that the Indians were 
led by a Spaniard, who had been wrecked on the coast several 
years before, and had been made a cacique. It was in this 
voyage, that the Spaniards first saw those buildings of stone 
and lime, surrounded by fields of maize, which distinguished 
the habitations of the natives of the continent from those of 
VOL. LVII. —NO. 121. 59 
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the dwellers on the islands, and indicated the different char- 
acter of the population. 

Grijalva followed in the track of Cordova, routed the 
Indians in a pitched battle at the place where the latter was 
defeated, pursued his way along the coast, and, after touch- 
ing at Tabasco, Guaxaca, and St. Juan de Ullua, pro- 
ceeded as far as the river Panuco, where Tampico is now 
situated. ‘The Spaniards were astonished at the high culti- 
vation of the fields, and the beauty of the Indian edifices, 
and they gave such accounts to their countrymen as were 
calculated to stimulate them to new adventures. ‘The Span- 
ish expeditions of those times resembled private adventures 
far more than public undertakings. Each captain found pro- 
visions and sailors for himself, while the arms and some 
trifling necessaries were furnished by the government. So 
far was a permanent colonization from being their first object, 
that the instructions, in general, were to obtain as much 
gold as could be had in the least possible time. 

These two expeditions had been fitted out under Velas- 
quez, the governor of Cuba. This officer proposed to 
appropriate to himself both the glory and the profit to be 
derived from the discoveries effected under his auspices, 
while he avoided undergoing any of the hardships or dangers 
to which a personal participation in the enterprises might 
have subjected him. Though delighted with the result of 
Grijalva’s voyage, of which he took care to obtain every 
advantage by the accounts which he transmitted to Castile, 
and in particular to his patron, the Bishop of Burgos, he 
became jealous of his lieutenant, and resolved to employ, 
for the expedition that he was about to fit out, a new com- 
mander. By the influence of his secretary and another 
officer, who are supposed to have stipulated for some ad- 
vantages to themselves, Hernando Cortés was selected. 

Of the previous history of this celebrated personage, we 
shall give Mr. Folsom’s account : — 


‘¢ Cortés was born at Medellin, a small town in the southwest 
of Spain, in the year 1485, and was, consequently, at the time 
of his appointment, thirty-four years of age, nearly fifteen of 
which he had passed in the New World. According to Gomara, 
his parents were persons of respectable and even noble con- 
nexions in Old Spain, and were generally esteemed for their 
piety and virtue, although reduced in fortune, His father, whose 
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name was Martin Cortés de Monroy, had served when young in 
the wars of the peninsula, as lieutenant of a company of horse ; 
and such was his standing at the time of his son’s first success 
in Mexico, that his personal influence with the court was useful- 
ly employed in his behalf to counteract the malevolence of his 
enemies. Cortés, in his childhood, was of feeble health, and 
often ‘seemed at the point of death. He early adopted, says 
Gomara, who was afterwards his chaplain, the glorious apostle 
of Jesus Christ, St. Peter, as his patron saint, whose annual 
festival he was always’ careful to observe. At fourteen years 
of age, he was sent by his parents to study at Salamanca, where 
he resided with Francisco Nujiez de Valera, who had married 
his father’s sister. Here he commenced a regular course of 
academic education, it being the intention of his parents that he 
should not leave the university until prepared to graduate as 
bachelor of laws ; as they designed him, says Gomara, on account 
of his talents and universal genius, for that rich and honorable 
profession. But Cortés was destined, in this instance, to disap- 
point their hopes. Weary of study, and imbibing a taste fér 
more active pursuits, he returned to his father’s house afte? aw 
absence of two years, much to the grief of his friends. At that 
period, war was the most honorable pursuit in which a man 
could engage; and the adventurous life to which it led had 
peculiar charms for a youth of the bold and impetuous temper 
of young Cortés. The principal theatre of martial exploits in 
Europe at that time was Naples, where the great captain, Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, was conducting the Spanish arms; and Cortés 
only hesitated between joining his countrymen in that quarter, 
and embarking for the New World in the retinue of his kins- 
man, Nicholas de Ovando, who had been just appointed to suc- 
ceed Columbus in the government of the Indies. He finally 
decided upon the latter; but, accidentally falling from a wall on 
which he stood, in the act of serenading or otherwise paying his 
devoirs to some fair one, he was laid up by the injury he re- 
ceived until after the departure of Ovando. He then turned his 
attention again to Italy; but, after wasting a year in fruitless 
endeavours to place himself in the road to military fame, he once 
more changed his determination, and resolved to embark for the 
New World. 

‘* Receiving a small outfit from his parents, Cortés took passage 
at St. Lucar, in the year 1504, in a merchant ship bound to the 
island of St. Domingo, where he safely arrived, and was kindly 
received by his kinsman Ovando, the governor. After some 
service in the wars against the natives of the island, he finally 
settled in a new town, called Azua, being appointed public no- 
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tary, and receiving from the governor lands and Indians for his 
support. Here he continued to reside for five or six years, 
employing himself in the improvement of his plantation; but, 
when an expedition was fitted out for the conquest of the island 
of Cuba, in 1511, under Diego Velasquez, Cortés was induced 
to embark in it in the capacity of secretary to the king’s treas- 
urer, whose duty it was to keep an account of the fifths and 
other revenues of the. crown. On the reduction of the island, 
which was effected with scarcely any opposition on the part of 
the natives, he settled at St. Jago de Baracoa, the first town 
founded by the Spanish colonists in Cuba, where he again de- 
voted himself to the cultivation of the soil, and had allotted to 
him the distribution of the Indians of a certain district among 
the colonists, in conjunction with Juan Juarez, a brother-in-law 
of the governor, Velasquez.” 

** When Don Diego Columbus, son of the Admiral, succeeded 
Ovando in the government of the Indies, in the year 1509, he 
was accompanied on his voyage to St. Domingo by his Vice- 
Queen, Dofia Maria de Toledo, niece of the Duke of Alva, 
whom he had then recently married. ‘They were attended by 
a retinue of hidalgos, with their families, including many young 
ladies of rank. Amongst these were the mother and three or 
four sisters of Juan Juarez, (already mentioned as associated 
with Cortés in the distribution of the Indians,) who came from 
Granada, in Old Spain. Diego Velasquez married one of these 
sisters, all of whom, after the conquest of Cuba, had removed to 
this island, of which he became the governor. Being remark- 
able for their beauty, these young Spanish ladies were much 
admired by their countrymen on the island; one of them, named 
Catalina, (or Catherine,) attracted the regard of Cortés, who 
finally married her; and, on account of the excellence of her 
character, he was accustomed to say, that he prized her as 
highly as if she had been the daughter of a duke.* Prior to 
this marriage, a serious difficulty arose between Cortés and the 
governor. A number of the colonists had resolved to prefer 
some complaints against the latter to the viceroy, of which 
Cortés was chosen to be the bearer; and, when about embarking 
in a canoe for the island of St. Domingo, on this mission, he 
was seized and thrown into prison by the orders of the governor. 
He was, however, subsequently pardoned by Velasquez, who 
even stood god-father to his daughter after his marriage.” — 
Introd. pp. 9-12. | 





* « Dona Catalina remained at St. Jago until after the Conquest, when she 
went to Mexico, and was received by Cortés with great distinction. She 
died at Mexico, two or three years after.” 
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Velasquez soon became dissatisfied with his selection, 
though it had been sanctioned by a formal agreemegy before 
a notary, on the 23d of October, 1518, and a license had 
been obtained from the Royal Audience of Hispaniola, 
recognizing Cortés as the commander, and as jointly con- 
cerned with Velasquez in the outfit of the expedition. 
Cortés, however, being informed of the views of the gov- 
ernor, set sail from St. Jago de Cuba on the 18th of No- 
vember, with three hundred Spaniards, in six vessels, and 
went to Trinidad, where he obtained another ship, and two 
hundred more men were enlisted. ‘Thence he proceeded to 
the Havannah, where orders were received to arrest him ; but 
we learn from Bernal Diaz, that he had already gained such 
power over the minds of men, that Pedro Barba, the lieu- 
tenant of Velasquez at that place, wrote, in answer to the 
governor, that if he attempted to obey the order, he was 
sure the town would be sacked, and Cortés would carry 
off all the inhabitants. Cortés himself, as if ignorant of 
what had occurred, wrote a letter, the day before he set 
sail, to Velasquez, vowing eternal friendship. He took his 
final departure with his fleet from Cuba, on the 18th of 
February, 1519. And, that religious enthusiasm might not 
be wanting, as an auxiliary to that avarice which was the 
impelling motive with most of his followers to embark in the 
expedition, Cortés carried out with him a standard with the 
motto, * Amici, Crucem sequamur, et in hoc signo vincemus.”’ 

The first land at which the expedition touched was the 
island of Cozumel, where the troops were mustered and 
were found to amount to five hundred and eight soldiers, 
and one hundred and nine mariners. There were thirteen 
musketeers, ten brass field-pieces, and thirty-two cross-bows. 
And this was the army that was to subdue a mighty empire ! 

The attention of the Spaniards, who at once commenced 
propagandism by destroying the idols, and erecting crosses 
and images of the Virgin Mary and of the saints, was 
attracted to the principal temple, which was built of stone, 
and contained a remarkable idol, so constructed that the 
priests entered it, and answered audibly the prayers and peti- 
tions addressed to it by the natives. But a more remarkable 
circumstance was the worship of a cross of stone, which the 
people adored as the god of rain, the origin of which cannot, 
it is said, be traced to the existence of Christianity among 
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them at any former period. The remains of this temple 
were still to be seen, at the time of Mr. Stephens’s late visit 
to Yucatan. 

From Cozumel, the expedition proceeded to the river 
Tabasco, where Grijalva had been kindly received. Cortés, 
however, being refused admission to the city, which was sit- 
uated a short distance up the river, had here his first engage- 
ment with the natives. In spite of the terror which the 
strange noise of the ordnance occasioned, they fought with 
desperation ; but being pressed both on the side of the land 
and the water, they were driven out of the town. Cortés 
took up his quarters in the temple, ‘‘ which afforded space 
enough to contain all the Spaniards, as it had a court and 
several large and elegant halls.’’ After a further trial of Span- 
ish prowess, the Indians, who began to regard their invaders 
as a superior race, begged for peace, and offered presents of 

old wrought into various forms, resembling the human face, 
birds, and beasts. ‘They also gave the invaders twenty fe- 
male slaves, one of whom was Dojia Marina, whom Father 
Clavigero calls the first Christian of the Mexican Empire. 
She was certainly the most celebrated woman in the story of 
the Conquest, and to her, scarcely less than to Cortes him- 
self, is the success of the Spaniards attributed by the early 
annalists. She was a girl of great personal attractions and 
intelligence, the daughter of a cacique of Guasacualco, who 
had been sold into slavery. She retained a knowledge of 
her native tongue, which was that of Mexico, while she had 
acquired the Maya language, which was spoken at 'Tabasco. 
This latter was also known to Aguilar, a Spaniard, who was 
shipwrecked with the one to whom we have referred, as the 
leader of the Indians in the battle against Cordova ; and 
thus early were full means of communication with the inhab- 
itants, in all the regions visited by Cortés, obtained. 

The female slaves were all baptized before they were al- 
lotted to the several leaders ; and the same course was 
adopted, on like occasions, whenever similar presents were 
made by the Indian caciques, who often gave to the invaders 
their daughters and other dear relatives. Doiia Marina, 
we are told, fell to the share of Puerto Carrero, but Cortés 
afterwards took her to himself, and had by her the son, who 
accompanied him to Algiers. She subsequently became 
the wife of a Spanish cavalier. 
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‘In the expedition to Higunas, (Honduras,)”’ says Bernal 
Diaz, ‘‘ when Cortés passed through Guasacualco, he summon- 
ed all the neighbouring chiefs to meet him; amongst others came 
the mother and half-brother of this lady. She had told me be- 
fore, that she was of that province, and in truth she much resem- 
bled her mother, who immediately recognized her. Both the 
old lady and her son were terrified, thinking that they were sent 
for to be put to death ; but Dojia Marina dried their tears, saying 
that she forgave them; that, at the time they sent her from them, 
they were ignorant of what they did; and that she thanked 
God who had taken her from the worship of idols to the true 
Church, and was happier in having a son by her lord and mas- 
ter Cortés, and in being married to a cavalier like her husband, 
than if she had been sovereign of all the provinces of New 
Spain.” 

This statement does not seem to indicate, whatever may 
have been her other virtues, that very refined notions about 
chastity were entertained by the Mexican Saint. We ought 
not, however, to be severe in scrutinizing the actions of the 
Indian princess, who naturally looked to those by whom she 
was initiated in the Christian faith, for the rules of morality, 
by which to regulate her conduct ; : especially, as we learn 
from the very clever work on ‘‘ Life in Mexico,” as it now 
is, that indulgence is still granted, even among the descend- 
ants of the conquerors, to females of the most exalted rank, 
whose womanly character is stained by the same transgres- 
sions, by which the Christian life of Doiia Marina was 
unwittingly marked. 


‘“¢ We went lately,” says Madame Calderon, “to a breakfast, at 
which was a young and beautiful Countess, lately married, and 
of very low birth. She looked very splendid, with all the 
diamonds, and a dress of rose-colored satin. After breakfast, 
we adjourned to another room, where I admired the beauty of a 
little child who was playing about on the floor; when this lady 
said, ‘ Yes, she is very pretty — very like my little girl, who is 
just the same age.’ I was rather surprised, but concluded, she 
had been a widow, and made the inquiry of an old French lady, 
who was sitting near me. ‘Oh no!’ said she, ‘she was never 
married before ; she alludes to the children she had before the 
Count became acquainted with her!’ And yet, the Senora de 
,the strictest woman in Mexico, was loading her with atten- 
tion and caresses.” 








Cortés proceeded from ‘Tabasco by sea, along the coast, 
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to St. Juan de Ullua, and, while in that neighbourhood, and 
about to select the site for a settlement, he received a dele- 
gation from Cempoal, a city containing sixty thousand inhab- 
itants. ‘T'he lord of this place had heard of the victory at 
‘T'abasco, and he now sent to ask the invaders to visit him, and 
to solicit an alliance, such as would enable him to throw off 
the yoke of the Mexicans. ‘This invitation, so much in ac- 
cordance with his own views, was gladly accepted by Cor- 
tés, and the troops marched into the city ; but not being 
without apprehensions of treachery, they proceeded through 
the streets in the order of battle. ‘They beheld with aston- 
ishment the beauty and extent of the city, far surpassing all 
that they had before seen in the New World. 


‘In the market-place of Cempoal, stood an immense building 
of stone and lime, with loop-holes and towers, the walls whitened 
with plaster, that glittered like silver as the sun shone upon 
them. At first, the Spaniards imagined these walls to be com- 
posed of solid silver, but this error was soon corrected. Within 
this palace was a long suite of apartments, in which the Span- 
iards fixed their quarters, planting the cannon at the doors for 
security, and keeping themselves in readiness in case of treach- 
ery. ‘Their fears fortunately proved groundless ; the cacique 
directed a splendid supper to be prepared for them, and conveni- 
ent bedding. ‘The next morning, the cacique waited upon 
Cortés, and made him many rare and valuable presents ; 
amongst these were cotton garments in the Egyptian fashion, 
with a knot on the shoulder, and jewels of gold valued at two 
thousand ducats. This visit was returned by Cortés, on the fol- 
lowing day,in a becoming manner. In his conversation, the 
cacique complained loudly of the oppression and tyranny of 
Montezuma, the Mexican ruler, who had but lately usurped the 
government of Cempoal; he also professed his willingness to 
join an alliance against him. At the same time, he extolled the 
riches and magnificence of the city of Mexico, planted in the 
midst of a great lake, and the splendor of the court of Monte- 
zuma.” — p. 29. 

The town of Vera Cruz, the first colony on the continent 
of North America, was first established about twelve miles 
from Cempoal, in the country of the Totonacs, a people 
who, like the Cempoallans, were anxious to throw off the 
Mexican yoke. Cortés took this occasion to dissolve all 
connexion with Velasquez, by resigning his command to the 
municipal authorities of Vera Cruz, whom, according to Go- 
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mara, he named himself, or who, as Bernal Diaz states, were 
elected in the manner customary in Spain. He was, at once, 
again invested with the authority of Captain-General and 
chief magistrate, though these arrangements were not made 
without difficulties being interposed by the partisans of Ve- 
lasquez, who demanded that the expedition should return to 
Cuba. 

While Cortés was engaged in laying out the new town, a 
deputation arrived from Montezuma, consisting of two of his 
nephews and a numerous retinue of nobles, bringing magnifi- 
cent presents ; and he determined to proceed at once to 
Mexico. Before setting out for the capital, he addressed to 
the Emperor, Charles the Fifth, his first despatch, of which no 
copy is extant ; but from a reference to it in the second, we 
learn that it bore date on the 16th of July, 1519. Dr. Rob- 
ertson tells us, in the preface to his ‘* History of America,”’ 
that having searched for it without success in Spain, it oc- 
curred to him that, as the Emperor was about setting out for 
Germany when the messengers from Cortés arrived in Eu- 
rope, it might be in the imperial library at Vienna. Ac- 
cordingly, through the British ambassador, he obtained an 
order that a copy should be sent to him. It was ascertained, 
however, that the document was not there ; but an authen- 
tic copy of the letter of the magistrates of Vera Cruz, of 
which Bernal Diaz speaks, and which was transmitted to 
Charles the Fifth at the same time, was forwarded to Rob- 
ertson, and is used in his history. 

What is wanting in the direct narrative of Cortés is sup- 
plied by the contemporary authors, to whom we have al- 
ready alluded. Gomara was the chaplain of the expedition, 
and seems to have been the authority on whom Robertson 
mainly relied. He is, also, very favorably noticed by Mr. 
Folsom, who mentions that there is an imperfect translation 
of his work, under the title of ‘‘ The Pleasant Historie of 
the Conquest of the West India,”? &c. Bernal Diaz, who, 
though in a subordinate station, was an actor in the events 
which he narrates, wrote his work in 1572, in the city of 
Guatemala. He was, at the time, one of five survivors of 
the expedition, all of whom, after moralizing on the vanity of 
fame, he tells us, were ‘‘ very old, and bowed down with 
infirmities, and very poor and with a heavy charge of sons to 
provide for, and of daughters to marry off, and grandchildren 
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to maintain, and little‘wherewith to do it withal.”? His object 
avowedly was to repair the injustice of other historians, all 
of whom, he remarks, say ‘‘ Cortés discovered,”’ ‘‘ Cortés 
conquered,”’ but make no mention of those through whom 
these results were effected. The book, though immethod- 
ical, is written with great apparent sincerity, and is replete 
with interest. 

Cortés sent to the Emperor, with his first despatch, all 
the gold and other valuable commodities, which he had been 
enabled to collect, having induced the soldiers to relinquish 
their share for the purpose. The enumeration of the arti- 
cles, most of which were presents from Montezuma, is even 
now astonishing from the variety, elegance, and richness of 
the workmanship ascribed tothem. ‘The existence of books, 
the characters of which resembled Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
of which characters specimens, in columns of porphyry and 
basalt, are still to be seen in the Mexican States, attracted 
the attention of the Spanish savans. Four Mexican nobles 
and two native women were also sent to Kurope. 

But though the messengers, accompanied by the father 
of Cortés, who seems to have been a man of sufficient con- 
sideration to afford efficient aid to his son, were favorably 
received by the Emperor, the affairs of America were not yet 
deemed of so much importance as to command the attention of 
a sovereign, who was engrossed by the more dazzling pursuits 
of European ambition, or to induce him personally to arbi- 
trate between Velasquez and Cortés. In the absence of 
Charles, Fonseca, Bishop of Burgos, the patron of Velasquez, 
and who for thirty years directed the affairs of Spanish 
America, was too powerful an enemy for Cortés to resist. It 
was not, indeed, till after the occurrence of the more bril- 
liant events recorded in the two ensuing despatches that, by 
the influence of the Cardinal, afterwards Pope Adrian the 
Sixth, a reference was made to a special commission, com- 
posed of the grand Chancellor and other eminent persons, 
which resulted in a triumphant verdict in favor of Cortés. 


“It was decided, that Velasquez had no other claim than for 
the money he had expended in the outfit of the expedition ; 
but that by revoking the commission he had granted to Cortés, 
he had left him free to act as he should judge best for the royal 
service with the ships and men, which for the most part he had 
raised and equipped at his own expense and that of his friends. 
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This decision was fully approved by the Emperor, and communi- 
cated to Cortés in a royal despatch, which contained likewise 
information of his appointment as Governor and Captain-General 
of New Spain, and the most flattering encomiums on his con- 
duct. Other despatches were sent at the same time to Diego 
Velasquez and Francisco de Garay, censuring their past pro- 
ceedings, and commanding them to desist from any future inter- 
ference with the affairs of New Spain. ‘These despatches were 
all dated the 22d of October, 1522. A more signal triumph 
could not have been achieved, which, while it gave additional 
lustre to the victorious career of Cortés, carried dismay to the 
minds of his great opponents, Fonseca and Velasquez, both of 
whom died not long after, in comparative disgrace.” — pp. 34, 39. 


The second despatch of Cortés is dated at Segura de la 
Frontera, on the 30th of October, 1520, and gives an ac- 
count of his departure from Cempoal with fifteen horse and 
three hundred infantry, one hundred and fifty men and two 
horses being left at Vera Cruz. Cortés further says, that 
the whole province of Cempoal, with fifty thousand warriors 
and fifty towns and fortresses, was firm in its allegiance to 
his Majesty, the Cempoallans begging him to protect them 
against the mighty lord, who took their sons to be slain and 
offered as sacrifices to idols. 

After describing how he had punished, as the necessity of 
the case and the service of his Majesty required, the de- 
linquents who had been detected in the attempt to seize a 
brigantine, in order to send information to Velasquez that he 
had despatched a ship to the Emperor,'Cortés gives, in 
a few words, an account of a measure which left to the 
Spaniards no alternative but to conquer or die. 


‘* Besides those who, from having been the servants and friends 
of Velasquez, wished to leave the country, there were others that 
entered into the same views, on beholding the great number and 
power of the people of the country, while the Spaniards were so 
few and inconsiderable. Believing, therefore, that if I left the 
ships there (at Vera Cruz) they would mutiny, and all be induc- 
ed to depart, leaving me almost alone, and by this means the 
great service rendered to God and your Majesty be made of no 
avail ; | determined, under the pretext that the ships were not sea- 
worthy, to cause them to be stranded on the coast; thus taking 
away all hope of leaving the country, I pursued my route 
with greater feelings of security, having no fears that after our 
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backs were turned, the people I had left at Vera Cruz would de- 
sert me.” — p. 41. 

Cortés also shows how he contrived, at this time, to rid 
himself of the expedition under Francisco de Garay, the 
Governor of Jamaica, who had manifested some disposition 
to interfere with his exclusive colonization of the coast. 

The Spaniards were well received in the several provinces 
and towns through which they passed, which were very 
populous and all subject to Montezuma, or, as the name is 
invariably written by Cortés, Muteczuma. At Yztecmas- 
titan, according to the despatch, the residence of the cacique 
was surrounded by a larger fortress than was to be found in 
half of Spain, and which was well defended by walls, barba- 
cans, and moats, while his dominions were covered with in- 
habitants for three or four leagues without interruption. In 
this place Cortés remained three days, in order to await the 
return of messengers, Cempoallans, whom he had sent to the 
Tlascalans, a people, who, though their country was on all 
sides surrounded by the Mexicans, had never been con- 
quered by them. 

On reaching the frontiers of 'Tlascala, whither he went be- 
fore the return of his embassy, Cortés met with a wall which 
was six miles long, of dry stone, nine feet high and twenty 
feet thick, surmounted throughout its whole extent by a 
breastwork a foot and a half thick. Soon after entering this 
territory, which possessed a population of 500,000, and had, 
as we have said, always successfully resisted the great | Mex- 
ican empire, Cortés was engaged in several conflicts, in one 
of which, he says, that he was opposed to 149,000.men, who 
in four hours were so signally defeated as no longer to be 
able to annoy the Spanish camp. In none of these engage- 
ments did the invaders lose a single man, though they de- 
stroyed numerous towns and many thousand houses, besides 
killing and making prisoners large numbers of the natives. On 
one occasion, Cortés attacked, with one hundred foot and his 
small body of cavalry, a place which contained, according 
to his statement, 20,000 houses. ‘The subjection of the 
province was, of course, soon effected, and the Captain- 
general of the Tlascalans came to the conqueror, and solic- 
ited, in the name of the caciques, that the troops of the state 
might be admitted into the service of his Majesty. ‘This 
was a most important alliance for Cortés, and was probably 
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essential to the success of his movement against Montezuma, 
in which expedition the Tlascalans accompanied him with 
all their forces, while they remained faithful to him on that 
reverse of fortune, which compelled him temporarily to aban- 
don the city. 

Of Tlascala a description is given in the Despatches, 
which, with the account of Mexico, will afford no bad means 
of judging of the existing civilization of the countries of New 
Spain, at the time of the Conquest. 


**T remained,” says Cortés, “in my quarters and camp for 
six or seven days, as I dared not trust them; but when they in- 
vited me to visit a large city* in which resided all the principal 
men of the province, who came to urge me to make them a visit, 
saying that | should be better received and more abundantly 
supplied with what was necessary there than in camp; and 
when they expressed their mortification that I should be so poor- 
ly ledged, considering me as a friend, and themselves as well as 
myself subjects of your Highness: in compliance with their re- 
quest I went to the city, which was six leagues from my quarters 
and camp. ‘This city is so extensive and so well worthy of ad- 
miration, that although I omit much that I could say of it, I feel 
assured that the little I shall say will be scarcely credited, since 
it is larger than Granada, and much stronger, and contains as 
many fine houses and a much larger population than that city 
did at the time of its capture; and it is much better supplied 
with the products of the earth, such as corn, and with fowls and 
game, fish from the rivers, various kinds of vegetables, and other 
excellent articles of food. ‘There is in this city a market, in 
which every day thirty thousand people are engaged in buying 
and selling, beside many other merchants who are scattered 
about the city. The market contains a great variety of articles 
both of food and clothing, and all kinds of shoes for the feet ; 
jewels of gold and silver, and precious stones, and ornaments of 
feathers, all as well arranged as they can possibly be found in 
any public squares or markets in the world. There is much 
earthenware of every style and a good quality, equal to the best 
of Spanish manufacture. Wood, coal, edible and medicinal 
plants, are sold in great quantities. ‘There are houses where 
they wash and shave the head as barbers, and also for baths. 
Finally, there is found among them a well-regulated police ; the 
people are rational and well disposed, and altogether greatly 
superior to the most civilized African nation. The country 





* It still bears the name of Tlascala, though much decayed. 
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abounds in level and beautiful valleys, all tilled and sown, with- 
out any part lying unimproved. In its constitution of govern- 
ment that has existed until the present time, it resembles the 
states of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa ; since the supreme authority 
is not reposed in one person. ‘There are many nobles, all of 
whom reside in the city ; the common people are laborers, and 
the vassals of the nobility, but each one possesses land of his 
own, some more than others. In war, all unite and have a voice 
in its management and direction. It may be suppesed, that they 
have tribunals of justice for the punishment of the guilty ; since 
when one of the natives of the province stole some gold of a 
Spaniard, and I mentioned the circumstance to Magiscacin, the 
most powerful of the nobility, they made search for the thief, 
and traced him to a city in the neighbourhood called Churultecal 
(Cholula), from whence they brought him prisoner, and delivered 
him to me with the gold, saying that | must have him punished. 

I acknowledged in suitable terms the pains they had taken in 
the matter, but remarked to them, that since the prisoner was in 
their country, they should punish him according to their custom, 
and that I chose not to interfere with the punishment of their 
people while I remained among them. They thanked me, and 
taking the man, carried him to the great market, a town crier 
making public proclamation of his offence; they then placed 
him at the base of a structure resembling a theatre, which stands 
in the midst of the market-place, while the crier went to the top 
of the building and with a loud voice again proclaimed his of:- 
fence; whereupon the people beat him with sticks until he was 
dead. We likewise saw many persons in prison, who were said 
to be confined for theft and other offences they had committed. 
There are in this province, according to a report made by my 
orders, five hundred thousand inhabitants, besides those in anoth- 
er small province adjacent to this, called Guazincango, who live 
in the same manner, not subject to any native sovereign, and 
are not less the vassals of your Highness than the people of 
Tascalteca (‘Tlascala). — pp. 61-63. 

In announcing the arrival of ambassadors from Mexico, 
and the discussions with them and the Tlascalans, who were 
mutually intent on each other’s destruction, Cortés instructs 
us in his policy, and indicates his reliance for success not less 
on those dissensions than on the small military force, with 
which he had begun his conquests. 

‘**]T was not a little pleased,” says he, ‘“‘ on seeing their want 


of harmony, as it seemed favorable to my designs, and would 
enable me to bring them more easily into subjection, according 
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to the common saying De Monte, &c. I likewise applied to this 
case the authority of the Evangelist, who says, ‘ Every kingdom 
divided against itself shall be rendered desolate ;’ and I dissem- 
bled with both parties, expressed privately my acknowledgments 
to both for the advice they gave me, and giving each of them 
credit for more friendship towards me than | experienced from 
the other.” — p. 64. 


After a narrow escape at Cholula, from which the Span- 
iards were preserved by Dojiia Marina, who had learned 
from a native female the plan of the meditated attack, and 
which, as usual, Cortés contrived to turn to his own advan- 
tage, he entered the city of Temixtitan (Mexico), as a guest. 
Montezuma, whose whole policy had been vacillating in the 
extreme, made every effort to divert the Spaniards from 
visiting the capital, and offered for that purpose magnificent 
presents, the natural effect of which, however, was only to 
render stronger the inducements for conquest. 

The following is the writer’s account of his entrance into 
Mexico, as well as of the reception given him by Monte- 
zuma, who seems thus early to have apprehended the fate of 
his empire, to which he attempted to reconcile himself by 
reference to a tradition, of which the conqueror, on his side, 
was nothing loth to take advantage. 


‘* When we passed the bridge, the Seiior Muteczuma came 
out to receive us, attended by about two hundred nobles, all 
barefooted and dressed in livery, or a peculiar garb of fine cot- 
ton, richer than is usually worn ; they came in two processions 
in close proximity to the houses on each side of the street, which 
is very wide and beautiful, and so straight that you can see from 
one end of it to the other, although it is two thirds of a league in 
length, having on both sides large and elegant houses and tem- 
ples. Muteczuma came through the centre of the street, attend- 
ed by two lords, one upon his right, and the other upon his left 
hand, one of whom was the same nobleman who, as I have 
mentioned, came to meet me in a litter; and the other was the 
brother of Muteczuma, lord of the city of Iztapalapa, which I 
had left the same day ; all three were dressed in the same man- 
ner, except that Muteczuma wore shoes, while the others were 
without them. He was supported on the arms of both, and as 
we approached, I alighted and advanced alone to salute him; 
but the two attendant lords stopped me to prevent my touching 
him, and they and he both performed the ceremony of kissing 
the ground; after which he directed his brother who accompa- 
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nied him to remain with me; the latter accordingly took me by 
the arm, while Muteczuma, with his other attendant, walked a 
short distance in front of me, and after he had spoken to me, all 
the other nobles also came up to address me, and then went 
away in two processions with great regularity, one after the 
other, and in this manner returned to the city. At the time I 
advanced to speak to Muteczuma, | took off from myself a collar 
of pearls and glass diamonds, and put it around his neck. After 
having proceeded along the street, one of his servants came 
bringing two collars formed of shell fish, enclosed in a roll of 
cloth, which were made from the shells of colored prawns or peri- 
winkles, held by them in high estimation; and from each collar 
depended eight golden prawns, finished in a very perfect manner, 
about a foot and a half in length.* When these were brought, 
Muteczuma turned towards me and put them round my neck ; 
he then returned along the street in the order already described, 
until he reached a very large and splendid palace, in which we 
were to be quartered, which had been fully prepared for our 
reception. He there took me by the hand and led me into a 
spacious saloon, in front of which was a court, through which we 
entered. Having caused me to sit down on a piece of rich car- 
peting, which he had ordered to be made for his own use, he 
told me to wait his return there, and then went away. After a 
short space of time, when my people were all bestowed in their 
quarters, he returned with many and various jewels of gold and 
silver, feather-work, and five or six thousand pieces of cotton 
cloth, very rich and of varied texture and finish. After having 
presented these to me, he sat down on another piece of carpet, 
they had placed for him near me, and being seated he discoursed 
as follows :— 

‘**¢ It is now a long time since, by means of written records, 
we learned from our ancestors that neither myself nor any of 
those who inhabit this region were descended from its original 
inhabitants, but from strangers who emigrated hither from a very 
distant land; and we have also learned that a prince, whose 
vassals they all were, conducted our people into these parts, and 
then returned to his native land. He afterwards came again to 
this country, after the lapse of much time, and found that his 
people had intermarried with the native inhabitants, by whom 
they had many children, and had built towns in which they re- 
sided ; and when he desired them to return with him, they were 
unwilling to go, nor were they disposed to acknowledge him as 





* They are still called prawns (camazones), corresponding in some degree 
to strings of coral. 
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their sovereign ; so he departed from the country, and we have 
always heard that his descendants would come to conquer this 
land, and reduce us to subjection as his vassals ; and, according 
to the direction from which you say you have come, namely, 
the quarter where the sun rises, and from what you say of the 
great lord or king who sent you hither, we believe and are 
assured that he is our natural sovereign, especially as you say 
that it is a long time since you first had knowledge of us. 
Therefore be assured that we will obey you, and acknowledge 
you for our sovereign in place of the great lord whom you men- 
tion, and that there shall be no default or deception on our part. 
And you have the power in all this land, | mean wherever my 
power extends, to command what is your pleasure, and it shall 
be done in obedience thereto, and all that we have is at your 
disposal. And since you are in your own proper land and your 
own house, rest and refresh yourselves after the toils of your 
journey, and the conflicts in which you have been engaged, 
which have been brought upon you, as I well know, by all the 
people from Puntunchan to this place ; and I am aware that the 
Cempoallans and Tlascalans have told you much evil of me, but 
believe no more than you see with your own eyes, especially 
from those who are my enemies, some of whom were once my 
subjects, and having rebelled upon your arrival, make these state- 
ments to ingratiate themselves in your favor. These people, I 
know, have informed you that I possessed houses with walls of 
gold, and that my carpets and other things in common use were 
of the texture of gold; and that I was a god, or made myself 
one, and many other such things. ‘The houses you see are of 
stone and lime and earth.’ And then he opened his robes and 
showed his person to me, saying, ‘ You see that | am composed 
of flesh and bone like yourselves; and that | am mortal, and 
palpable to the touch,’ at the same time pinching his arms and 
body with his hands ; ‘ see,’ he continued, ‘ how they have de- 
ceived you. It is true I have some things of gold, which my 
ancestors have left me; all that I have is at your service when- 
ever you wish it. I am now going to my other houses where | 
reside ; you will be here provided with every thing necessary 
for yourself and your people, and will suffer no embarrassment, 
as you are in your own house and country.’ [ answered him in 
respect to all that he had said, expressing my acknowledgments, 
and adding whatever the occasion seemed to demand, especially 
endeavouring to confirm him in the belief that your Majesty was 
the sovereign they had looked for; and after this he took his 
leave, and having gone, we were liberally supplied with fowls, 
bread, fruits, and other things required for the use of our quar- 
VOL. LVII.—NOoO. 121. 61 
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ters. In this way, 1 was for six days amply provided with all 
that was necessary, and visited by many of the nobility.”” — pp. 
85 -— 89. 

According to the accounts transmitted to us by the first 
writers on Mexico, the race that inhabited the country, at 
the time of the arrival of the Spaniards, had come from the 
north of California, and had only resided in their new abodes 
about three centuries. The city of Temixtitan was not 
founded till 1325, and was built originally very much like 
the Queen of the Adriatic, on small islands in the water ; and 
even the gardens, on which the first inhabitants relied for the 
products of the earth, were of artificial formation. In the 
course of time, Temixtitan rendered tributary, or incorpo- 
rated into its dominions, most of the neighbouring states, and 
extended its territory to both oceans. ‘The kingly office 
had only existed since 1352, and Montezuma was the ninth 
sovereign in succession. 

Of the magnitude of the Mexican empire, the accounts are 
not altogether consistent. De Solis assigns to it a territory 
reaching from Panama to California. Humboldt, after Clav- 
igero, restricts its limits to the river Guasacualco on the 
east, and the port of Zacatula, on the Pacific ocean, on the 
west, which bounds did not include the whole of Anahuac. 
The ‘population of the country is equally a matter of conjec- 
ture, — quite as much so as that of ancient Egypt. But 
though it was undoubtedly much greater than at the present 
day, we are not to believe the Spanish priests, who state that, 
from 1524 to 1540, six millions were baptized. As to the 
number of inhabitants in the city, the estimates vary from 
60,000 to a million. ‘* In the vale of Mexico,”’ says Clavi- 
gero, ‘* besides the three courts of Mexico, Acolhuacan, and 
Tlacopan, there were forty eminent cities and innumerable 
hamlets.’’ ‘* Fifty thousand vessels traversed the Mexican 
lakes.’’ Of these lakes, it may be remarked, that the natu- 
ral beauty, as well as the commercial facilities, have been in 
no small degree impaired since the time of Cortés, by the 
measures for preventing inundations, that were commenced 
even under the Indian emperors, of whose works there are 
still some remains. 

From the description of the capital and court of Monte- 
zuma, we should be glad to give copious extracts, not only 
from their interesting character, but as fair specimens of 
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the translation ; but our limits make it necessary to omit 
many passages that we had marked for quotation. 


‘*'This province is.in the form of a circle, surrounded on all 
sides by lofty and rugged mountains; its level surface com- 

rises an area of about seventy leagues in circumference, in- 
cluding two lakes, that overspread nearly the whole valley, 
being navigated by boats more than fifty leagues round. One 
of these lakes contains fresh, and the other, which is the larger 
of the two, salt water. On one side of the lakes, in the middle 
of the valley, a range of highlands divides them from one 
another, with the exception of a narrow strait which lies between 
the highlands and the lofty sierras. This strait is a bow-shot 
wide, and connects the two lakes; and by this means a trade is 
carried on between the cities and other settlements on the lakes, 
in canoes, without the necessity of travelling by land. 

“This great city of Temixtitan [Mexico] is situated in this 
salt lake ; and, from the main land to the denser parts of it, by 
whichever route one chooses to enter, the distance is two leagues. 
There are four avenues or entrances to the city, all of which 
are formed by artificial causeways, two spears’ length in width. 
The city is as large as Seville or Cordova; its streets, (I speak 
of the principal ones,) are very wide and straight; some of 
these, and all the inferior ones, are half land and half water, 
and are navigated by canoes. All the streets, at intervals, have 
openings, through which the water flows, crossing from one 
street to another; and, at these openings, some of which are 
very wide, there are also very wide bridges, composed of large 
pieces of timber, of great strength, and well put together; on 
many of these bridges, ten horses can go abreast. 

‘* This city has many public squares, in which are situated 
the markets, and other places for buying and selling. There is 
one square twice as large as that of the city of Salamanca, 
surrounded by porticoes, where are daily assembled more than 
sixty thousand souls, engaged in buying and selling; and where 
are found all kinds of merchandise that the world affords, em- 
bracing the necessaries of life—as, for instance, articles of 
food, as well as jewels of gold and silver, lead, brass, copper, 
tin, precious stones, bones, shells, snails, and feathers. ‘There 
are also exposed for sale wrought and unwrought stone ; bricks, 
burnt and unburnt; timber, hewn and unhewn, of different sorts. 
There is a street for game, where every variety of birds found 
in the country are sold.” — “ Painters’ colors, as numerous as 
can be found in Spain, and as fine shades; deerskins, dressed 
and undressed, dyed different colors; earthenware, of a large 
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size and excellent quality; large and small jars, jugs, pots, 
bricks, and an endless variety of vessels, all made of fine clay, 
and all or most of them glazed and painted; maize, or Indian 
corn, in the grain and in the form of bread — preferred i in the 
grain, for its flavor, to that of the other islands and terra firma ; 
patés of birds and fish; great quantities of fish, fresh, salt, 
cooked, and uncooked; the eggs of hens, geese, and of all the 
other birds I have mentioned, in great abundance, and cakes 
made of eggs; finally, every thing that can be found throughout 
the whole country is sold in the markets, comprising articles so 
numerous that, to avoid prolixity, and because their names are 
not retained in my memory, or are unknown to me, I shall not 
attempt to enumerate them. Every kind of merchandise is 
sold in a particular street or quarter assigned to it exclusively, 
and thus the best order is preserved. They sell every thing by 
number or measure ; at least, so far, we have not observed them 
to sell any thing by weight. ‘There is a building in the great 
square that is used as an audience-house, where ten or twelve 
persons, who are magistrates, sit and decide all controversies 
that arise in the market, and order delinquents to be punished. 
In the same square, there are other persons, who go constantly 
about among the people, observing what is sold, and the meas- 
ures used in selling; and they have been seen to break measures 
that were not true. 

“This great city contains a large number of temples,* or 
houses for their idols, very handsome edifices, which are situated 
in the different districts and the suburbs; in the principal ones, 
religious persons of each particular sect are constantly residing, 
for whose use, beside the houses containing the idols, there are 
other convenient habitations.” —‘* Among these temples, there 
is one which far surpasses all the rest, whose grandeur of archi- 
tectural details no human tongue is able to describe ; for, within 
its precincts, surrounded by a lofty wall, there is room enough 
for a town of five hundred families. Around the interior of this 
enclosure, there are handsome edifices, containing large halls 
and corridors, in which the religious persons attached to the 
temple reside. There are full forty towers, which are lofty and 
well built, the largest of which has fifty steps leading to its 
main body, and is higher than the tower of the principal church 
at Seville. ‘The stone and wood of which they are constructed 
are so well wrought in every part, that nothing could be better 
done ; for the interior of the chapels containing the idols con- 
sists of curious imagery, wrought 1 in stone, with plaster ceilings, 


' “The original has the word mezquitas, mosques ; but, as that term is 
applied, in English, exclusively to Mahometan places of worship, one of 
more general application is used in the translation.’ 
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and wood-work carved in relief, and painted with figures of 
monsters and other objects. All these towers are the burial- 
places of the nobles, and every chapel in them is dedicated to a 
particular idol, to which they pay their devotions. 

‘There are three halls in this grand temple, which contain 
the principal idols; these are of wonderful extent and height, 
and admirable workmanship, adorned with figures sculptured in 
stone and wood; leading from the halls are chapels with very 
small doors, to which the light is not admitted, nor are any 
persons except the priests, and not all of them. In these 
chapels are the images or idols, although, as I have before said, 
many of them are also found on the outside ; the principal ones, 
in which the people have greatest faith and confidence, I pre- 
cipitated from their pedestals, and cast them down the steps of 
the temple, purifying the chapels in which they had stood, as they 
were all polluted with human blood, shed in the sacrifices. In 
the place of these | put images of our Lady and the Saints, 
which excited not a little feeling in Muteczuma and the inhab- 
itants, who at first remonstrated. 

‘In regard to the domestic appointments of Muteczuma, and 
the wonderful grandeur and state that he maintains, there is so 
much to be told, that [ assure your Highness, | know not where 
to begin my relation, so as to be able to finish any part of it. 
For, as I have already stated, what can be more wonderful, than 
that a barbarous monarch, as he is, should have every object 
found in his dominions imitated in gold, silver, precious stones, 
and feathers; the gold and silver being wrought so naturally as 
not to be surpassed by any smith in the world ; the stone-work 
executed with such perfection that it is difficult to conceive what 
instruments could have been used ; and the feather-work superior 
to the finest productions in wax or embroidery. 

‘*There are fortified places in all the provinces, garrisoned 
with his own men, where are also stationed his governors and 
collectors of the rents and tribute rendered him by every prov- 
ince; and an account is kept of what each is obliged to pay, 
us they have characters and figures made on paper that are 
used for this purpose. Each province renders a tribute of its 
own peculiar productions, so that the sovereign receives a great 
variety of articles from different quarters. No prince was ever 
more feared by his subjects, both in his presence and absence. 
He possessed, out of the city as well as within, numerous villas, 
each of which had its peculiar sources of amusement, and all 
were constructed in the best possible manner for the use of a 
great prince and lord. Within the city, his palaces were so 
wonderful that it is hardly possible to describe their beauty and 
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extent; I can only say, that in Spain there is nothing equal to 
them. 

‘There was one palace, somewhat inferior to the rest, at- 
tached to which was a beautiful garden, with balconies extending 
over it, supported by marble columns, and having a floor formed 
of jasper, elegantly inlaid. ‘There were apartments in this pal- 
ace sufficient to lodge two princes of the highest rank with their 
retinues. ‘There were likewise belonging to it ten pools of 
water, in which were kept the different species of water-birds 
found in this country, of which there is a great variety, all of 
which are domesticated ; for the sea-birds, there were pools of 
salt water, and, for the river-birds, of fresh water. The water 
is let off at certain times to keep it pure, and is replenished by 
means of pipes. Each species of bird is supplied with the food 
natural to it, which it feeds upon when wild. Thus, fish is given 
to birds that usually eat it; worms, maize, and the finer seeds, 
to such as prefer them. And I assure your Highness, that to 
the birds accustomed to eat fish there is given the enormous 
quantity of ten arrobas every day, taken in the salt lake. ‘The 
emperor has three hundred men, whose sole employment is to 
take care of these birds; and there are others, whose only busi- 
ness is to attend to the birds that are in bad health.” — pp. 
111 — 122. 


There were regular couriers established, at stated dis- 
tances, on the principal routes, so that intelligence could be 
carried from one to another with great rapidity throughout the 
empire. ‘The communications were made by painting the 
objects to be described on cloths of cotton. It was in this 
manner, that Montezuma was apprized of the arrival of Cor- 
tés, and of his victory at Tabasco. 

The abilities of the Conqueror cannot be appreciated 
without a reference to the difficulties, in which he was in- 
volved by the continued hostility of Velasquez. In his wars 
with the natives, he enjoyed the superiority which Euro- 
pean weapons afforded, and, while the Indians were unac- 
quainted with gunpowder, they not unreasonably ascribed 
supernatural powers to those who could create, as it seem- 
ed, the thunder and lightning of heaven. But when, far in 
the interior of a foreign land, his handful of men were sur- 
rounded in a walled town by hundreds of thousands, whose 
first feelings of reverence and awe had been converted 
into implacable hatred, and whom daily intercourse and the 
means of observing the practice of all the European vices 
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had taught that their invaders were mortal, he received in- 
telligence of the arrival of a body of his countrymen, double 
the number of his own forces, and commanded by a rival, 
who enjoyed those advantages which the sanction of a reg- 
ular authority confers, and which Cortés could with difficulty 
claim ; when we learn that, from such embarrassments, he 
found means not only to extricate himself, but to turn the 
occurrence to his own advantage, and render it the source 
and foundation of new successes, we cannot fail to recog- 
nize in him an indomitable energy of character, and those 
resources adequate to every emergency, which are only to 
be found in men of the highest order of genius. 

Though Narvaez was invested with the authority of Gov- 
ernor, derived from the same power that had given the orig- 
inal commission to Cortés, the latter determined at once to 
treat his rival as ausurper. With as large a force as he could 
collect, but which, after leaving five hundred men in garrison 
in Mexico, only amounted to seventy followers, or, includ- 
ing those added at Cholula, to two hundred and fifty, he pro- 
ceeded to meet Narvaez at Cempoal. What occurred after 
his arrival in the neighbourhood of that city, is best told in 
the language of the Despatch. 


**] gave orders to Gonzalo de Sandoval, alguazil mayor, to 
arrest the said Narvaez, and those persons who styled them- 
selves alcaldes and regidores; and for this purpose I placed 
eighty men under his command to proceed with him to make the 
arrest; — taking myself one hundred and seventy others, (the 
whole number being two hundred and fifty,) without artillery or 
horse, but on foot, | followed the alguazil mayor to support him, 
in case the said Narvaez and the rest should choose to resist the 
execution of his process. 

‘*On the same day that the alguazil mayor and myself arriv- 
ed with our party near the city of Cempoal, where Narvaez had 
quartered his army, he received information of our approach, and 
sallied out with eighty horse and five hundred foot, leaving the 
rest of his force within their quarters in the great temple of the 
city, which was strongly fortified. Having marched out within 
a league of the place where we were, and not finding us, he con- 
cluded that the Indians who had given the alarm had deceived 
him, and returned to the city, taking the precaution to have his 
whole force in readiness, and posting two men about a league 
from the city to give notice of our approach. AsI was desirous 
of avoiding as much as possible all offensive appearances, it 
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seemed to me that it would be best to go by night, without being 
discovered, if practicable, directly to the quarters of Narvaez, 
(with the situation of which we were all well acquainted,) and 
seize him at once; for I thought that as soon as he was taken 
prisoner, there would be no further trouble. 

‘**On Easter day, a little after midnight, I marched for the 
quarters of Narvaez, and before I met with the men he had 
posted outside of the city, the scouts I had sent forward took one 
of them prisoner, but the other made his escape; from the for- 
mer I received information of the state of things in the city. I 
then hastened as much as possible, to prevent the one who had 
escaped from arriving before me, and giving notice of my ap- 
proach ; but notwithstanding my exertions, he was half an hour 
in advance of me. When I reached the city, Narvaez had all 
his men in full armor, and the horses caparisoned, in complete 
readiness, and two hundred men guarded every square. We 
moved so silently that when we were at last discovered, and the 
alarm was given, 1 had entered the square in which were the 
quarters occupied by the whole army, and had taken possession of 
three or four towers, besides the other strong buildings that stood 
in the same square. In one of these towers, where Narvaez was 
quartered, the staircase was defended by nineteen matchlocks ; 
but we mounted it with such rapidity that they had not time to 
put fire to more than one of the pieces, which, it pleased God, 
did not go off, nor occasion any injury. So our men ascended 
the tower until they reached the apartment of Narvaez, where 
he and about fifty of his men fought with the alguazil mayor and 
the rest that had gone up, and although the latter called upon 
them many times to surrender to your Highness, they refused 
until the building was set on fire, when they at last gave in. 

“ While the alguazil mayor was employed in taking Narvaez, I, 
with the rest of our force, who came to their assistance, guardad 
the ascent of the tower, and caused the artillery to be seized 
and used for our defence. Thus, without the loss of more than 
two men, who were killed by the discharge of a gun, all those 
that we wished to arrest were taken, and the rest deprived of 
their arms, promising obedience to your Majesty’s officers of 
justice.”” — pp. 141, 142. 


While these events were occurring at Cempoal, the 
Mexicans were not idle; but having confined the Spanish 
garrison to their quarters, they collected their forces with a 
view to the entire expulsion of the invaders. ‘Though Cor- 
tés came back to the city with a greatly increased army, re- 
cruited from the followers of Narvaez, he was immediately 
attacked on entering the fortress, and was soon compelled, 
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after repeated conflicts, during one of which Montezuma, 
still a prisoner in the hands of Cortés, was killed by his own 
people, to abandon it, and retreat to the province of 'Tlas- 
cala. Indeed, so determined were the Mexicans to expel 
the Spanish troops, that they made a deliberate calculation 
that they could afford to sacrifice twenty-five thousand na- 
tives to effect the destruction of one Spaniard. Nor was 
there only the ordinary desire to recover their liberty, that im- 
pelled them to this course. ‘They were immediately stimu- 
lated to revenge, says Bernal Diaz, by the acts of Alvarado, 
who commanded in the absence of Cortés, and who fell upon 
the Mexicans, while they were holding a feast in honor of 
their gods, for which he had given consent. 

Such were the disasters attendant on the precipitate re- 
treat of Cortés, in which he lost during one night one hun- 
dred and fifty Spaniards and two thousand of his Indian 
auxiliaries, not to speak of forty-five horses, which, like 
elephants in the wars of antiquity, were then much more 
prized than any number of natives, that the anniversary of 
his departure has ever since been distinguished as the 
noche triste in the Spanish-Mexican calendar. And had not 
the 'lascalans, who, at that time, could hardly have been 
ignorant of the ultimate designs of the Spaniards, prefer- 
red the destruction of Mexico to their own independence, 
the fate of Cortés, in spite of all his former brilliant suc- 
cesses, would have been sealed. As it was, however, he 
was most kindly received on reaching the limits of their 
state, ‘‘and assured, that he might rely on their proving 
sure and fast friends to him, until death.’? Cortés avail- 
ed himself of the hospitality of his generous allies, till his 
forces were sufficiently recruited to go in search of new 
victories ; and this letter, after recounting several successes, 
and the subjugation of new provinces, concludes with an 
account of the preparations that he was making to obtain the 
command of the lakes, and to regain possession of Mexico. 

The third Despatch, which is dated at the city of Cuyoa- 
can, wherg the Spaniards established themselves during the 
rebuilding of the capital, commences with a narrative of the 
events which preceded the fall of Mexico. ‘The termination 
of the war was effected only by the entire destruction of the 
most splendid city of the New World. ‘The forces engag- 
ed in this affair were reviewed in the city of ‘Tlascala, on 
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the second day after Christmas, 1520, and found to consist of 
forty horse and five hundred foot. We shall give the speech 
of Cortés to his troops on this occasion, which is remarka- — 
ble for the effrontery with which he asserts the justice of his 
cause, and for the apparent sincerity with which he brands, 
as rebels to his Catholic Majesty, those whom he had de- 
prived of their national rights, and who were guilty of no 
other offence than that of having heaped largesses on their 
invaders, to be employed for their own destruction. 


** | said, that they must know as well as myself, it was to pro- 
mote the service of your sacred Majesty that we have established 
colonies in this country ; and they also knew, that all the natives 
of it had acknowledged themselves your Majesty’s vassals, and 
as such had for some time persevered in receiving good offices 
from us, and we the same from them; and that without any 
cause, the people of Culua, including those in the great city of 
Temixtitan, and all the other provinces subject to them, had not 
only rebelled against your Majesty, but even murdered several 
persons who were our kindred and friends, and had driven us 
entirely out of their land ; and that they must likewise recollect 
what dangers and toils we had encountered, and at the same 
time be sensible of how great service it would be to God and 
your Catholic Majesty to endeavour to recover what had been . 
lost, having on our part the justest cause and the best reasons for 
so doing, as we should both contend for the increase of our faith 
against a barbarous nation, and promote the service of your 
Majesty. Induced also by a regard to our own safety, and hav- 
ing the cooperation of many of the friendly natives, there were 
powerful causes to animate our hearts, and I therefore begged 
them to engage cheerfully in the enterprise, and take fresh 
courage.” — pp. 201, 202. 

The Spanish forces and munitions were somewhat aug- 
mented before they reached Mexico, so that on the 28th 
of April, 1521, they consisted of eighty-six horse, one 
hundred and eighteen archers and musketeers, seven hundred 
foot, armed with swords and bucklers, together with three 
heavy iron cannon, and fifteen small copper field-pieces. 
With these resources the investment of the city was made. 
For the attack, thirteen brigantines also had been built, and 
with them a great victory over the Indian canoes was 
achieved. We shall not attempt to give a detailed account 
of the several encounters between the Spaniards and their 
allies, amounting to forty thousand men on the one side, and 
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the innumerable host of natives on the other, whom Cortés, 
‘¢ considering that they were rebels, and had discovered so 
strong a determination to defend themselves or perish,’’ had 
no difficulty in satisfying his conscience that it was his duty 
to exterminate. One extract will show the commencement 
of the work of destruction. 


‘* That they might become more sensible of their situation, I 
this day,” says Cortés, “ set fire to those noble edifices in the 
great square, where on the former occasion, when they expelled 
us from the city, the Spanish troops and myself were quartered. 
These buildings were so extensive that a prince with more than 
six hundred persons in his family and domestic retinue would 
have found ample space for their accommodation. ‘There were 
others adjacent to these, which, although somewhat smaller, were 
more gay and elegant, and served Muteczuma for aviaries, in 
which he had every variety of birds known in that country. Al- 
though it grieved me much, yet as it grieved the enemy more, I 
determined to burn these palaces; whereupon they manifested 
great sorrow, as well as their allies from the cities on the lake, 
because none of them had supposed we should be able to pene- 
trate so far into the city. This struck them with terrible dis- 
may.” — p. 280. 


The fighting was desperate, and the siege was continued for 
seventy-five days, during which the Spaniards met with sev- 
eral losses, and Cortés himself was often exposed to imminent 
hazard. On one occasion, about forty Spaniards, and more 
than one thousand of their Indian allies, were slain ; but this 
was the last opportunity that the Mexicans had of rejoicing 
for a victory. ‘This check induced the Spanish chief to 
adopt a plan, which brought about the utter destruction of the 
city. As he gained possession of the several streets, he re- 
solved to destroy all the houses on both sides, so as to leave 
only open ground behind him, and to convert the canals and 
other openings from the lakes into firm land. The Mexicans 
resisted all overtures of peace, desiring death in preference. 
Cortés, on his side, was very anxious for an arrangement, 
that the inhabitants might not throw their treasure into the 
waters. His measures were at last successful, and the siege 
was concluded, and with it the Mexican empire. 

Our limits forbid any further extracts, while, with De Solis, 
we are disposed, for the honor of the Conqueror, to arrest our 
narrative at the fall of Mexico, and not to recount those 
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occurrences, in relation to the treatment of the high-minded 
but unfortunate Guautimucin, and of many of the caciques, 
which tend to tarnish the g'ory of the great Cortés. Nor 
on the theme of the Cong: est need we further dilate. The 
American reader will, ere long, have an opportunity of pe- 
rusing, from the pen of one of our accomplished countrymen, 
whose account of the reign of the Spanish sovereigns imme- 
diately preceding that of Charles the Fifth has already en- 
rolled him among the classic historians of the language, the 
fullest details of this remarkable event. To Mr. Prescott, 
it is understood, that all documents, as well in the mother 
country as in America, that tend to illustrate his subject, 
have been laid open, and his narrative can hardly fail to ren- 
der uninteresting any discussions founded solely on sources 
of information generally accessible, unless, like the letters of 
Cortés, they emanated from those directly engaged in the 
mighty enterprise. 

The Despatches continue the history of Mexico to the 
15th of October, 1524 ; and the fourth is dated from T’emix- 
titan (Mexico), after Cortés had received his appointment of 
Governor and Captain-general of New Spain. It points out 
the manner in which he disposed of Tapia, whom he induced 
voluntarily to retire, notwithstanding the royal commission 
which he had received, and of Garay, who had again landed 
in the country with a considerable force, but with whom Cor- 
tés effected his purpose by means of a proposed matrimonial 
alliance. It includes accounts of the exploration of the 
mining districts, of the rebuilding of the capital on a magnifi- 
cent scale, for which the labor of the Indians was put in 
requisition, and of the course which was pursued in order 
to bring the whole country into subjection to the crown of 
Spain. Cortés also refers to the suppression of the rebellion 
at Panuco, and to the expedition to Honduras, on which 
occasion the unfortunate Guautimucin was hanged, to the at- 
tempts made for the discovery of the supposed strait con- 
necting the two oceans, and to his early explorations of the 
South Sea, or Pacific ocean. It likewise contains several 
suggestions for the internal administration of the provinces, 
and for a religious establishment. 

As to the passage connecting the two oceans, which was 
so great an object of solicitude three hundred years ago, and 
which Cortés, in a letter written at Valladolid, in 1521, by 
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the Emperor Charles the Fifth, was particularly enjoined to 
search for, — it has been ascertained, that it can be found 
only by an artificial construction. But the importance of the 
communication is not the less on that account. The subject 
of the formation of a canal for this purpose attracted the 
notice of the Spanish government at an early period, and, 
thirty-five years ago, the matter was particularly examined 
by Humboldt, who indicated five places where it might be 
cut. It also formed one of the topics proposed for discus- 
sion at that Congress of the States of America, which was 
to have been held at Panama, during the administration of 
President J. Q. Adams ; and it has more than once occupied 
the attention of our Federal legislature, as well as of the 
governments of our sister republics. It was the object of 
several proposed corporations or associations, during that 
period when the extension of the credit system in this coun- 
try and in England held out inducements for enterprises far 
less promising. But there is now little hope, that it will 
soon be undertaken by the government of any country either 
in Europe or America ; and the report that appeared in the 
public journals a few weeks since, that a private commercial 
establishment in London, distinguished for its success and 
the character of its members, was about to accomplish this 
great work, is now contradicted. In this connexion, we 
cannot omit adverting to a most able paper on the sub- 
ject, which has lately been published, in which the ad- 
vantages to result from the work to Europe and America 
are set forth, and the feasibility of the several proposed 
routes is discussed. We refer to a letter from the accom- 
plished minister of the United States at Berlin, addressed 
to Mr. Markoe, Secretary of the National Institute, and _ 
which appeared in the ‘ Intelligencer ”’ of the 19th of Au- 
gust last. Mr. Wheaton, in the historical summary of the 
projects suggested from the time of the discovery of the Pa- 
cific ocean by Balboa, or rather from the first reports of the 
Spanish engineers to the court of Madrid, made as early as 
1528, refers to the refutation of the opinion long prevalent, 
though it was questioned by Baron Humboldt, that the Pa- 
cific ocean, at the isthmus of Panama, was considerably 
higher than the Atlantic. ‘The most accurate surveys, made ° 
by Mr. Lloyd, an English engineer, by order of Bolivar, in 
1828-9, prove the error of the old idea, which is, however, 
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correct as to the elevation of the Red Sea above the Medi- 
terranean, the case on which the supposition as to the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic was undoubtedly based. 

We shall not dilate on the history of the Conqueror of Mexi- 
co, subsequent to the date of the last Despatch, further than to 
give a few of its principal incidents. Having been superseded 
as Governor, he went, in 1527, to Spain, where he was re- 
ceived with honor by the Emperor, and, by his marriage with 
the niece of the Duke of Bexar, became connected with sev- 
eral powerful families. He was created a Marquis, and Cap- 
tain-general of New Spain and the provinces and coasts of the 
South seas, — with the power of conquering and establish- 
ing colonies, retaining the twentieth part of all his conquests 
for himself and his heirs. ‘The government of New Spain, 
however, the object of his ardent desire, was refused to him. 
This, one of his contemporaries says, was owing not so much 
to considerations of state policy as to an affair of female 
pique, — another proof how frequently the most important 
events are influenced by trivial incidents. On occasion of 
his marriage, Cortés presented to the Empress, who was 
Regent of the kingdom, as well as to his wife, magnificent 
jewels ; but those of the Marchioness far surpassed those 
given to the Empress, an indignity which the latter never 
forgave. He returned to New Spain, but resided principally 
on his estate, directing, however, several expeditions to the 
South seas, in one of which he embarked in person, in 
1536, and discovered California. Unable to obtain his 
proper position in the country which he had conquered, he 
went again to Castile, and even followed Charles the Fifth to 
Algiers, though without having any command in the expedi- 
tion. He died at the age of sixty-two, when preparing to 
go back to America, leaving, though his political aspirations 
had been disappointed, large fortunes to all his children. 
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Art. [X.— Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the 
Holy Land. By the Rev. Strepuen Onin, D. D., 
President of the Wesleyan University. With Twelve 
I]lustrations on Steel. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
2 vols. pp. 458, 478. 


WE took up these volumes with strong prepossessions in 
favor of their author, and with an interest in the scenes of 
his travels, which led us to anticipate pleasure from his nar- 
rative. We have been happy to discover in it evidences of 
a kind and catholic spirit, of a bland temper, of a sober 
judgment, and of Christian sensibility. The style of the 
performance is respectable, and readers to whom the inform- 
ation is new will be rewarded for its perusal. 

But our interest in the work was neutralized in a great 
degree, on detecting a delinquency on the part of the writer, 
which we feel] it our duty to expose. The following remark 
in the Preface has a meaning which we did not at first attach 
to it. After stating the care which he had taken, that the 
reader should be able to distinguish his own observations 
from those of others, he adds ; —‘‘ I wish to confine this 
remark to my descriptions of material objects. In refer- 
ring to opinions and historical facts, | have not found it prac- 
ticable, nor have I thought it important, to be equally scrupu- 
lous.’? Before acting on this rule to a great extent, we 
think he ought more scrupulously to have considered what 
was due to the investigations of those who had preceded 
him. 

In preparing his work for the press, on every important 
point embraced in his route, our author has had the benefit of 
the observations of our learned countryman Dr. Robinson, as 
embodied in his ‘* Biblical Researches.’’? Our judgment on 
this great work has been already pronounced,* and fully 
sustained by the public sentiment and by the testimony of sub- 
sequent observers. Before the Royal Geographical Socie- 
ty had awarded to its author their medal, we regarded it 
with a degree of national pride. We look upon it as the 
remarkable monument of a life of great industry and exten- 
sive learning, devoted to a subject of sacred interest. We 
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* See North American Review, Vol. LILI. p. 175. 
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have never expected that it would become, strictly speak- 
ing, a popular work. But as a repository of careful obser- 
vations, sound criticism, and valuable history, it will be 
with all future inquirers a standard book of reference. ‘That 
Dr. Olin should have availed himself of its statements is 
matter neither of complaint nor surprise. But we regret to 
find observations, for which he was manifestly indebted to 
it, appearing in his work as original. We feel bound to 
specify a few instances. 

Dr. Robinson and his companion became satisfied by their 
observations on Mount Sinai, that the summit pointed out by 
the monks could not have been the place where the Law was 
proclaimed ‘‘ in the sight of all the people ;”’ but that an- 
other summit, two or three miles distant, with the plain be- 
low, fully satisfied the requisitions of the scriptural narra- 
tive, and is undoubtedly the true Sinai.* This was an orig- 
inal discovery. ‘Their statement was published, in a summa- 
ry form, previously to Dr. Olin’s visit, and their extended 
narrative was before him when he prepared his own. He 
entertains his readers with the same discovery, and sup- 
ports it by the same arguments, without a single allusion 
to his predecessors.t ‘The presumption in the reader’s 
mind, of course, would be, that it was all new, and the result 
solely of his own observations. 

We have regarded the pointing out and determination of 
the true character of the arch of the bridge, which connected 
the ‘Temple with Mount Zion, as far the most important and 
striking of all Dr. Robinson’s discoveries.t Scores of trav- 
ellers had looked upon those ancient stones, and speculated 
as to their meaning. ‘The true explanation was reserved for 
one, in whose mind the image of the ancient city lay distinct, 
with the bridge spanning the T'yropwon. ‘The discovery 
was made in 1838, and was published immediately. Dr. 
Olin visited the spot in 1840, and publishes his observations 
in 1843. He describes the same remains, and quotes the 
same authorities for their character.§ And not only does he 
make no acknowledgment of Dr. Robinson’s discovery, but 
he adds the ene remarkable statement. ‘* | could not 





? Biblical Risesrelions Vol. 1. pp. 1 39 - 158. 
t Travels, Vol. 1. pp. 392 - 404. 

t Biblical "Researches, Vol. I. pp. 424 - 428 
§ Travels, Vol. IL. pp. 258 - 268. 
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learn, that the most interesting and unquestionable of these 
remains — the massive arch of the ancient bridge — had been 
so much as mentioned by any modern traveller , though its 
existence has long been well known to European and other 
residents, as well as visiters.”** The first part of this sen- 
tence is to us wholly inexplicable ; the remainder we know 
to be a mistake. We are assured, on good authority, that, 
in Jerusalem, the discovery is uniformly ascribed to Dr. 
Robinson, both by residents and travellers ; and we believe 
that, if his name was broadly inscribed on the front of the 
ruin, it would not be more indelibly associated with it than 
it now is in the mind of the visiter. These remains, of 
course, had been frequently examined before ; but that, pre- 
viously to Dr. Robinson’s visit, they had ever been connect- 
ed with the ancient bridge is considerably more than Dr. 
Olin is authorized to affirm. 

One of the most valuable portions of the ‘‘ Biblical Re- 
searches ’’ contains the writer’s observations on the Dead 
Sea. Dr. Olin had before him the results of Dr. Robinson’s 
extended examination, with the valuable map which a skilful 
cartographer had constructed from his distances and angles.t 
He says not a word of these, though he gives the dimensions 
as his own estimate. He saw the Sea only from its northern 
end, where, confessedly, he could not distinguish its southern 
extremity, and says, ‘*I suppose the length of the Sea 
may be forty-five or fifty miles, and its average breadth eight 
miles. ‘The greatest breadth is probably ten miles.”’{  Val- 
uable supposition! It rests on surer data than his readers 
might imagine. 

Dr. Robinson establishes conclusively the identity of the 
modern tower of David in Jerusalem with the ancient tower 
of Hippicus,§ which is an important point in determining the 
ancient topography of the city. He had permission from the 
governor to examine the citadel. This was denied to Dr. 
Olin, but he adopts the same conclusions, withholding, as 
usual, all acknowledgment.|| A similar suggestion, it is true, 
had been previously advanced, — a fact, we venture to say, 
known to Dr. Olin only through the ‘‘ Biblical Researches.” 











* Travels, Vol. II. p. 268. 

t Biblical Researches, Vol. 11. p.217. Vol. ILl. pp. 42-45, Appendix. 

t Travels, Vol. Il. p. 240. § Biblical Researches, Vol. 1. pp. 453 - 457. 
|| Travels, Vol. II. pp. 274 - 276. 
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Dr. Robinson suggests, that the modern fountain of the 
Virgin may be the ancient Bethesda, and that the water may 
be conducted to it by a subterranean passage from the an- 
cient fountain of Gihon, northwest of the city.* Dr. Olin 
advocates both hypotheses, and, in his apparent zeal to take 
away credit from Dr. Robinson, quotes Pococke as authori- 
ty for both.t Pococke’s language will bear no such con- 
struction. He thinks the Pool of Siloam might possibly be 
Bethesda.t 

In respect to the site of the Holy Sepulchre, Dr. Olin 
quotes Dr. Robinson fairly, in order to disprove his conclu- 
sions, in an argument of about twenty pages.§ Our readers 
generally would feel little interest in the discussion of the 
subject, which has, we conceive, been put quite at rest by a 
recent article of Dr. Robinson, in his ‘* Bibliotheca Sacra.”’|| 
Dr. Olin advances an original theory, founded on the proba- 
ble position of the Gate Genneth. We can only say, that 
we have examined it patiently, and discover little merit in it, 
except that of contracting the already scanty dimensions of 
the lower city. We are aware, that in thus dissenting from 
our author, we expose ourselves to the imputation of a ‘¢ per- 
verse spirit of skepticism,” which appears to have infected 
some of his companions on the occasion of his visit to the 
reputed Sepulchre, and with the expression of which, he 
complains, that his ‘* ears were wounded.”’ ‘‘ I heard,”’ he 
says, ‘* cutting sneers about Catholic mummeries and cre- 
dulity, while I knelt down with a taper in my hand, to ex- 
amine the hole in the top of Calvary, where the Redeemer’s 
cross is alleged to have been planted.’”’ We regret that our 
author should have been disturbed in his investigations ; and 
that ‘‘ irreverent criticisms ”’ should have attended the edify- 
ing exhibition of the President of a New England university, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, kneeling down with 
a taper in his hand, to examine the hole where the cross 
stood! We are sorry, that he should have been suspected 
of ‘* credulity’’; we submit, that the spectacle is not a subject 
for ‘* cutting sneers ”’ ; and we bespeak an indulgent consid- 





* Biblical Researches, Vol. 1. pp 508, 514. 

t Travels, Vol. Il. pp. 152-154. 

t Description of the East, fol. Vol. Il. pp. 23, 24. 
§ Travels, Vol. II. pp. 276-295. 
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eration for the faith of so devout a pilgrim, who says, withal, 
that he ‘‘ found believing far more agreeable than cold incre- 
dulity ”? !* 

We have not attempted to specify all the passages, which we 
think objectionable from the writer’s unwillingness to acknowl- 
edge the extent of his obligations to his predecessors. ‘The 
fault pervades the work. We were more struck with it, from 
having once carefully examined all the popular books of trav- 
els in Palestine, which preceded the ‘‘ Biblical Researches.’ 
The burden of every narrative was the same, — the Sa 
of foreign monks, with little variation except in personal in- 
cidents. Dr. Robinson, it is known, struck out a new path, 
and arrived at more satisfactory conclusions. Now, Dr. 
Olin’s Travels embody the more rage eeny results of the 
‘¢ Researches.’? How did he obtain them ? — is a question 
which intelligent readers will ask. He appears to have 
possessed few facilities for making original investigations ; 
was an invalid during his journey, as well as subsequently ; 
and was not particularly thorough in his examinations. We 
are compelled to believe, that, on some important points, he 
is indebted to an unacknowledged use of Dr. Robinson’s 
discoveries, arguments, and authorities. We make this 
statement with pain, but we should be faithless to our duty if 
we withheld it. 

It was our purpose, in taking up this work, to give it a 
more extended notice, and to enter upon the discussion of 
some questions of political and religious interest relating to 
the Eastern world. But what we have now felt obliged to 
write has quite taken away our desire to proceed in this con- 
nexion, and for the inne we dismiss the subject. 


. Travels, Vol. I. p. 298. 














Parsons’s Translation of Dante. 


Art. X.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. — The First Ten Cantos of the Inferno of Dante Alighieri ; 
newly translated into English Verse. Boston: William 
D. Ticknor. 1843. S8vo. pp. 83. 


We have read these cantos of the new translation of Dante with 
interest and care. It is executed with considerable skill and 
metrical power. ‘The undertaking is a daring one, and calls for 
immense study, unwearied labor, great command of language, 
and no small share of poetical endowment, to accomplish it suc- 
cessfully. From the nature of the poem, the endless variety of 
allusion interwoven in it, and the distant period of its composi- 
tion, large portions must remain for ever obscure, except to those 
who have given more labor to the examination of the history of 
Italy during the Middle Ages, than men are commonly willing 
to spend on an object so remote from the pursuits of the present 
day. ‘The extraordinary compression of Dante’s language is 
somewhat repulsive to the lovers of light reading and cheap 
literature. ‘The condensed language of this old poet, under 
which the great central fires of the intensest soul that was ever 
imprisoned in the human breast seem raging and ever ready to 
burst forth, presents startling difficulties to effeminate sciolists. 
To represent these cardinal qualities adequately in another 
language is a task of all but insuperable difficulty. The Eng- 
lish language is capable of great condensation ; but the tendency 
of the later literature has been somewhat like that of the cur- 
rency in commercial countries — to expansion, — and he who 
would bring his style to the requisite brevity for a good translation 
of Dante must give his days and nights to the study of the old 
English authors, and to the reduction of all superfluous phrase- 
ology. To translate Dante is no child’s play. The best powers, 
acting in the best moments, and applied again and again to the 
task, can do no more than approximate the energy, the fire, and 
the impressive melody of the great Florentine. 

Mr. Parsons has evidently studied his author with conscientious 
industry, and mastered his meaning, before attempting to convey 
it into English. His selection of the measure of Gray’s ‘* Elegy,” 
though it is one of the most impressive metres in our language, 
is perhaps a questionable deviation from the original. Mr. Par- 
sons’s versification is generally easy, fluent, and expressive, but 
in too many passages, his translation departs from the expression, 
if not the sense, of the Italian. He shows a ready perception of 
the poetical in style, and a good judgment in the choice of poetical 
words. We shall best illustrate the merits of this translation, by 




















































Parsons’s Translation of Dante. 


giving a short passage with the original, and with the correspond- 
ing passage in Cary’s version. 
special selection, from the ninth Canto. 


“Come le rane innanzi alla nimica 
Biscia per l’acqua si dileguan tutte 
Finch’ alla terra ciascuna s’abbica ; 

Vid’ io piu di mille anime distrutte 
Fuggir cosi dinanzi ad un ch’ al passo 
Passava Stige colle piante asciutte. 

Dal volto rimovea quell’ aer grasso 
Menando la sinistra innanzi spesso, 

E Sol di quell’ angoscia parea lasso. 

Ben m’ accorsi ch’ egli era del ciel messo, 
E volsimi al maestro; e quei fe’ segno 
Ch’ io stessi cheto ed inchinassi ad esso. 

Ahi quanto mi parea pien di disdegno !” 


Parsons. 
‘‘As frogs before their enemy, the snake, 
Quick scattering through the pool in timid shoals, 
On the dank ooze a huddling cluster make, 
I saw above a thousand ruined souls 
Flying from one who passed the Stygian bog, 
With feet unmoistened by the sludgy wave ; 
Oft from his face his left hand brushed the fog, 
Whose weight alone, it seemed, annoyance gave, 
At once the messenger of heaven I kenned, 
And toward my master turned, who made a sign 
That hushed I should remain and lowly bend ; 
Ah me! how full he looked of scorn divine !” 


Cary. 
“ As frogs 

Before their foe the serpent, through the wave 
Fly swiftly all, till at the ground each one 
Lies on a heap; more than a thousand spirits 
Destroyed, so saw I fleeing before one 
Who passed with unwet feet the Stygian sound, 
He from his face removing the gross air, 
Oft his left hand forth stretched, and seemed alone 
By that annoyance wearied. I perceived 
That he was sent from heaven; and to my guide 
Turned me, who signal made, that I should stand 
Quiet and bend to him. Ah me, how full 
Of noble anger seemed he.” 


We believe every reader will agree with us in claiming the 
superiority, in poetical merit, for our countryman. 
From the preceding observations it will be seen, that we are 
of opinion, that further study and repeated trials will enable Mr. 
Parsons to bring his version much nearer to Dante. 
serve, that he is sometimes driven, by what he appropriately calls 


We take a few lines, without 


We ob- 
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‘stress of rhyme,”’ to insert epithets and clauses not found in 
the original. This process is allowable, when the additional 
words only carry out the implied sense of what is actually ex- 
pressed. For instance, in the above quoted passage, the epithet 
divine, applied to scorn in the last line, has no corresponding 
Italian epithet. Translated literally, and taking in every word, 
the line runs, 


“Ah! how to me appeared he full of wrath.” 


The divine is only an implication from the circumstances of the 
case. But even in these cases, it is better to avoid such interpo- 
lations. ‘They invariably weaken or falsify the original ; and 
the latter effect is produced, even when the addition is an im- 
provement; and one translation is better than another, ceteris 
paribus, in proportion as it avoids these alterations and addi- 
tions. Let us look at one passage more, to which this process 
has been applied. 


“ He turned me round from their vindictive ire, 
And with his shadowy fingers veiled my gaze!” 


It is the Spirit of Virgil saving Dante from the Gorgon’s petri- 
fying look, and the epithet shadowy applied to his fingers, though 
a fine and appropriate one, is neither Dante’s nor Dantesque. 
Cary in this case is truer, though not so spirited. 


“ Himself, my gentle master, turned me round ; 
Nor trusted he my hands, but with his own 
He also hid me.” 


We regard the translation of a great poet as a work of high 
art. It is not enough to render his meaning from one language 
to another, and to make a readable book without reference to 
the original. The form is quite essential, and should, if possible, 
be preserved ; otherwise, we do not have what the translator pro- 
fesses to give us. The poet has his reasons for choosing one 
form rather than another; such is the shape in which he delib- 
erately determines that his creations shall be presented to the 
world ; and none but the gravest arguments can justify the trans- 
lator for setting aside the poet’s own decision. The rhythm in 
Dante is inexpressibly affecting; the terza rima moulds his 
thoughts into such a form, that they have a force and meaning 
altogether peculiar and indescribable ; and quite different from any 
effect that can be produced by the measure of Gray’s “ Elegy,” 
noble and solemn as that quatrain is. We do not agree with 
Mr. Parsons, that “‘ this is the nearest approach to the lengthened 
harmony of the Italian terza rima which is recognised by Eng- 
lish ears.”” On the contrary, Byron’s “ Prophecy of Dante,” 
which he considered ‘as a metrical experiment,” is a magnifi- 
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cent illustration of the power of this rhythm in English, and 
shows conclusively that, in able hands, its long-drawn music may 
to a great extent be reproduced. 

The notes are learned and judicious, and the concluding 
‘* Word with the Reader’’ contains a good deal of sound criti- 
cism, pithily and elegantly expressed. Some of the author’s 
statements, however, are not in perfect taste ; and his remarks 
about “the petty care taken by many translators to tie them- 
selves to the precise number of lines found in their original” are 
almost flippant. We assure Mr. Parsons, that the best transla- 
tions which have ever been made into the English language are 
nearly word for word, line for line, epithet for epithet, and rhythm 
for rhythm, after the originals ; and that there are translations 
executed upon this principle, which are not more distinguished 
for their masterly reproduction of the very spirit of the pieces, 
undiluted and unaltered, than for their exquisite melody and 
their correct and idiomatic expression, considered merely as 
English poems. We are not much pleased either with the inti- 
mation, that ‘a profound Schlegel” has “ ignorantly praised ” 
Shakspeare. His praise of Shakspeare may not agree exactly 
with our own or Mr. Parsons’s; but Schlegel never spoke or 
wrote ignorantly on any subject; least of all on Shakspeare. 
His criticisms are the delight of those who have studied Shak- 
speare most, and who love him best. 





2.— The Huguenots in France and America. By the Author of 
the “ Three Experiments of Living,’’ &c. Cambridge: 
John Owen. 1843. 2 vols. 16mo. 


THEsE two interesting volumes go over a strange and striking 
period in the history of Europe. ‘The persecutions and strug- 
gles of the French Protestants, from the time of Francis the 
First, until their rights were completely established by the ac- 
cession of Louis Philippe, are well related. Extending over so 
long a period, many things of great importance must be wholly 
omitted, others barely touched upon, and others but briefly stated. 
In the early part of the work, many characters are introduced 
for a moment and then disappear; numerous events, whose con- 
nexion can only be understood by one who has already acquired 
an extended knowledge of previous history, and the history of 
the times, are only alluded to. The complicated relations of 
parties are hinted at, without being explained. But the limits 
of the work, and the comprehensive nature of the subject, made 
it impossible to give it a different form. The early history of the 
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French Protestants is so interwoven with the politics of the age, 
that the writer cannot select a central point, around which the 
interest of a well-proportioned and connected story may be made 
to revolve. The topics and materials are scattered, and have in- 
numerable relations to other topics and other matters. In the 
present work, all this is very obvious in the desultory and rather 
uninteresting character of the first chapters ; and it is not until 
the fortunes of Henry of Navarre become blended in the narra- 
tive, and his star begins to approach the ascendant, that we see 
our way clear, and have some hope of escaping from the laby- 
rinth. That part of the story which embraces his reign and 
the period immediately preceding it, assumes a regular and intel- 
ligible form ; it is well told, and inspires a deep interest. Noth- 
ing disturbs our sympathy with the spirit of the writer except the 
very slight censure which she bestows upon Henry’s memorable 
apostasy from a cause and a religion, in whose defence he had 
spent the best years of his life. ‘This great act of treachery has 
nothing to justify it but an apparent expediency, and cannot be 
palliated by the good-nature and humanity of the monarch. His- 
tory, while she awards him full credit for the virtues he possess- 
ed —and they were many and uncommon in that age — should 
have no word of excuse for the guilty deed of bartering con- 
science and religion for the gratification of worldly ambition, 
or even, putting the best construction upon the act, for the repose 
of his native country. 

The character of the princess Catharine is skilfully drawn, 
and her heroic story told with simplicity and great effect. The 
various fortunes of the Huguenots through the following reigns ; 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes by Louis the Fourteenth ; 
the struggles that preceded the French Revolution ; the direct and 
remote effects of this terrible catastrophe upon their condition ; 
are all well sketched. The reader will find in these volumes a 
great amount of historical information, though for the reasons 
we have touched upon, it will be necessary for him to go further 
and read much more, in order to understand it fully. 

The author of this book is well known by several other works, 
written in a popular and pleasing style. ‘The present publication 
is marked by the same characteristics. Yet, in justice, it ought to 
be said, that good as this style is in some points, it is deficient in 
nerve, and is frequently careless and incorrect. ‘The diction is 
sometimes deformed by words and phrases, that have no claim 
to admission into the English language. Is not this inelegant ? 
‘“‘Francis carried a torch in his hand, which he delivered every little 
while to the cardinals,” &c. The following sentences show care- 
lessness of construction. ‘* This was the queen who was afterwards 
arraigned for the murder of Darnley, her husband! It may be so, 
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for who can tell what effect corrupting circumstances may pro- 
duce,” — meaning, of course, not as the words imply, “it may 
be that she was arraigned,” but ‘it may be that she was 
guilty.” We often find unauthorized words and phrases. To 
‘“‘ realize,” used in the sense of “ imagine,” or ‘* believe,” 
occurs some twenty or thirty times. ‘The expression ‘ rapt 
into future times,” quoted from Pope, is written ‘* wrapt”? — 
which makes it absurd. But the expression that we have most 
objection to is the unmitigated barbarism, ‘‘ was enabled to loan 
the asylum of his persecuted parents,” &c. We remember, that 
the Adjutant-general of the Commonwealth was charged last 
winter, by the learned chairman of a legislative Committee, 
with having ‘‘ loaned” the arms of the State, — and he confessed 
the truth of the charge. We were not surprised at the punish- 
ment which followed. There is no telling what people who 
loan things will do next. 

We touch upon these little points, because, though small, they 
are real blemishes in a work of elegant literature; and in all 
such works, the purity of our language should be most scrupu- 
lously guarded. 





3.—‘OMNPO?r FIAIAS. Litera Digamma restituta, ad Metri 
Leges redegit et Notatione brevi illustravit 'THomas 
Suaw BranpretH. Londini: Gulielmus Pickering. 2 
vol. 1841. 


TuHEsE two beautiful volumes have tempted us to read again 
the old Chian Bard’s immortal rhapsodies. No edition that we 
have yet seen is more attractive in its external appearance, or 
more tastefully and elegantly got up, as the modern phrase has it. 
Extreme care has been taken that it should be accurately printed ; 
and the text is accompanied by Latin notes, drawn up with excel- 
lent judgment, and showing sound learning on the part of the 
editor. They are brief, but always to the point, and generally 
what the reader of Homer requires. Sometimes they turn 
upon critical points relating to the text, but more frequently they 
explain the construction and interpretation. ‘The notes of the 
former kind, the reader will find frequent occasion to question ; 
with those of the latter, though on some vexed questions he may 
differ from the author, he will generally agree. This part of 
Mr. Brandreth’s work is done with admirable taste and ability. 

This edition of the Iliad, however, has two peculiarities, on 
which the opinions of most scholars will widely vary from Mr. 
Brandreth’s. ‘The editor has seen fit to omit the accents, and to 
insert the digamma. We confess, that we are opposed to both 
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of these attempts to restore what can only be an imagined purity 
of the Homeric text. It is quite true, that the accentual signs 
were not used in writing until centuries after the Homeric poems 
were composed ; but accents themselves, which these signs visibly 
represented, of course belong to the earliest forms of the lan- 
guage. ‘They are closely related to the laws of Greek musical 
recitation, enter deeply into the system of quantity, and never 
can be set aside without great injury to the just pronunciation of 
the Greek language. These signs have been used in writing the 
language for more than two thousand years; and there can be 
no reasonable doubt, that, when they were invented, they repre- 
sented intonations or stresses of voice, actually used in the Ho- 
meric age; and as they have, at this day, at least, the office of 
indicating in many cases, according to a beautifully regular sys- 
tem of principles, the quantity of the syllables on which they 
stand, or which they precede, it seems desirable to retain them. 

There are at least as strong reasons in favor of doing so, as in 
the case of the Hebrew points, which all Hebraists now agree in 
receiving. A person accustomed to the accents finds an unac- 
cented text awkward and unseemly. 

The other point, the application of the Digamma, is still less to 
be recommended. The sound represented by this obsolete char- 
acter no doubt existed in the early Greek language. It was long 
retained in some of the dialects, and passed from the olic into 
the Latin tongue. But it soon disappeared from elegant discourse, 
or was changed into other and softer sounds. It was always un- 
couth, at least in many combinations; and with the refinement of 
speech, and the progress of poetical composition, the language 
freed itself from it, or so essentially modified it as to escape the 
cacophonous vulgarity. In plain truth, it was the cockneyism 
of the ancient Greek, and, under favor of classical ears, re- 
sembled the well known peculiarity in the pronunciation of Mr. 
Samivel Veller. 

As we remarked, there can be no doubt of its existence in 
early times. ‘The ancient grammarians and scholiasts mention 
it; it is found on coins and inscriptions. ‘The famous Elean 
plate, carried to England by Sir William Gell, and which has 
been repeatedly published, especially by Boeckh, and Rose, ex- 
hibits the character most distinctly. The date of this document 
goes back to about six centuries before Christ; and this is some 
centuries later than the period of the Homeric compositions. 
But it is written in a local dialect, and records a transaction 
between two inconsiderable tribes ; it can, therefore, prove noth- 
ing in regard to the usage in the great cultivated forms of the 
language. 

Mr. Payne Knight, a most able but eccentric scholar, remould- 
ed the Iliad according to his own whimsical views, until it be- 
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came difficult to recognise the venerable lineaments of Homer 
under this extraordinary disguise. His Fifties, and Fodvucee, 
or in the corresponding cockney, Vilviad, and Vodyssey, is in 
some respects a valuable work, but chiefly for the acute and 
learned Prolegomena. It will for ever remain a monument of 
the vast erudition and wonderful absurdity of that erratic scholar. 
Let us copy the first three lines of the Vilviad, and see how they 
read, 

“ Mnvw afede Fea, andes ada F azuhs Fos 

ohoueryy Fn wv. oe azar Fors alye ednney, 
nodhas 3 ipPiuofs novfzas ufide mgovantaev.” 

Such is Knight’s text; without accent, without breathing, without 
capitals, the double and triple consonants resolved ; and with this 
copious infusion of the Digamma. Our readers will be able to 
form some idea of the effect of all these improvements, by the 
following specimen of a digammated Paradise Lost. 

vof man’s first disvobedivence vand the fruit 

vof that forbidden tree, vhose mortal taste 

brought death vinto the vorld vand vall our voe 

vith loss vof veden, ’till vone greater man 

restore vus vand regain the blissful seat, 


sing evenly muse, that von the secret top 
vof voreb vor vof sinavi didst vinspire, &c. 


Bentley’s famous edition of Milton will have to yield the palm 
when the digammated Paradise makes its appearance. 

Mr. Brandreth’s good sense has saved him from the learned aber- 
rations of Knight ; and yet his use of the digamma, though com- 
paratively moderate, is no more to be defended on principle than 
Knight’s. In his well-written preface, he states the grounds upon 
which he has proceeded in the execution of his plan. ‘*Cum jam 
inter omnes constet, Homerum literam digamma in scriptis adhi- 
buisse, neque sine ea aut metri aut Grammatice ejus ratio stare 
possit,” &c. Now we do not agree to the very first proposition, — 
the very basis on which the whole system rests. So far from all 
admitting that Homer used the letter digamma in his writings, 
there are many who believe, that Homer never used any letter 
at all, for the very good reason that, like some of the bards of 
chivalry in the Middle Ages, he could neither read nor write. 
This is not our own opinion, but it has had many and able sup- 
porters. He proceeds, a little further on; ‘‘ Hiatus vitasse Ho- 
merum constat ; digamma, ut exhibui, mille septuagentos et quin- 
quaginta circiter tollit ; alios circiter centum variis remediis 
sustuli.”” It is by no means evident, that Homer avoided the 
hiatus. The epic language, on the contrary, delighted in long- 
drawn vowel sounds; the beautiful climate, the soft airs, and the 
delicious scenery of Ionia and the isles of Greece, favored the 
liquid melody which is produced by an abundance of vowels, 
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and this abundance leads inevitably to frequent examples of 
hiatus. The language of Herodotus, which retains many forms 
and varieties of the epic style, has this one characteristic — 
most frequently. In our opinion, the remedies which Mr. 
Brandreth proposes are much worse than the disease, for be- 
sides applying the digamma, he alters the text whenever this 
remedy is ineffectual. Against all these proceedings, the argu- 
ments are strong, not to say irresistible ; certainly, no considera- 
tions of metre and grammar can have much weight with any 
scholar, who views these questions unbiassed by learned whims 
and theories. In making up our opinion upon this subject, we 
must bear in mind, that the Greek language in Homer’s time 
was copious, graphic, flexible, and plastic ; and that its musical 
character was its most striking trait. ‘The quantity of syllables, 
in many cases, was varied to suit the exigences of the verse ; 
and this, in an age when musical recitation, accompanied by an 
instrument, was the mode of delivery, might be accomplished 
very easily. The distinction between long and short vowels was 
noted only in musical time ; syllables might frequently be length- 
ened or shortened at the singer’s will, according to the requisi- 
tions of the hexametrical rhythm; and as to the grammatical 
construction, the old bard of Chios never dreamed of the thousand 
and one philological niceties, which have been thrust upon him. 

This musical character of the Homeric language would have 
been greatly impaired, if not entirely destroyed, by the existence 
of the AXolian cockneyism to the degree in which Payne Knight 
has applied it. It would have been difficult, not to say impossible, 
to chant the rhapsodies with this perpetually recurring vulgar 
provincialism ; for, despite the ingenuity of learned editors, vulgar 
it was, and rejected it was by the polite speakers and writers in 
the best age of Greece. And any attempt to employ it, — suppose 
at the Panathenaic festival,— would have brought upon the un- 
lucky rhapsodist a storm of ridicule from his critical audience. 
We make bold to say, that the Payne Knights of antiquity would 
never have repeated the experiment after a single trial. 

These are a few of the general considerations against the intro- 
duction of the digamma. ‘Historically viewed, the question is still 
more narrowed down. ‘The Iliad and Odyssey, as we now have 
them, may be traced back, substantially, through the Alexandrian 
revisions, to the age of Pisistratus and his sons, when the great- 
est poetical talents of Greece were employed upon their arrange- 
ment and publication. ‘That the Homeric poems were not 
materially altered at that time is shown by the fact, that the lan- 
guage, differing widely from the Attic, was not made to con- 
form closely to the Athenian standard. ‘These editors did not 
think the digamma belonged to the orthography of the Iliad and 
Odyssey ; had they found it in their copies, or had the sound 
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been received at the time, the fidelity with which they ad- 
hered to the old epic forms in other respects proves, that they 
would not have ventured upon such a falsification as_ striking 
the digamma out. These revisions took place about the time of 
the Elean inscription. The digamma did exist, then, in some 
places, and in certain provincial dialects, at the time when the 
text of the Iliad and Odyssey was settled by the illustrious poets, 
whom the Athenian princes called to the work. The inference 
clearly is, that it was only a provincialism ; that it had been for 
centuries only a provincialism ; that it would have been a cor- 
ruption of the Homeric text to introduce it; and thus, for the 
soundest reasons, it was not introduced. But modern editors, 
forgetting the musical flexibility of the Homeric language, insist 
upon enforcing the laws of prosody that were established long 
after Homer’s time, and which have no strict application to his 
magnificent hexameter. His verses were chanted,— not printed, 
not read, not scanned syllable by syllable, with an immense ap- 
paratus of arses, and theses, and ce@suras, principal and secon- 
dary ; and all the efforts of such digammato-maniacs as Payne 
Knight only serve to obscure and deform the poet’s original 
brightness. Even supposing that Homer and the rhapsodists 
employed the digamma,—a supposition which is not to be 
readily admitted, — its omission in the text for the last twenty- 
five centuries would alone be a sufficient argument against all 
attempts at its restoration : for it is evident, that the restorer has, 
with very few exceptions, nothing but his own sagacity to guide 
him ; and the sagacity of restorers, both in literature and art, is 
but a slender support to lean upon. 

These remarks do not apply in their full force to Mr. Bran- 
dreth. Though his theory is quite as unfounded as Payne 
Knight’s, his practice is far less paradoxical. For Knight’s 
Vile iad, he gives us the comparatively reasonable form of the 
Viliad ; and throughout in nearly the same proportion. 


4.— The Anabasis of por gn ; chiefly according to the Text 
of L. Dindorf ; with Notes for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. By Joun J. Owen, Principal of the Cornelius 
Institute. New York: Leavitt & Trow. 1843. 12mo. 
pp. 366. 


Tuts is one of the best prepared classical school-books that 
have ever fallen under our notice. ‘The romantic interest of the 
narrative, and the charms of Xenophon’s incomparable style, 
have immortalized the retreat of the Ten Thousand, which 
would have occupied, at best, only an unimportant place in 
ancient history, had it been left to take its chance of being 
commemorated by any other than the graceful genius of the 
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Athenian adventurer. As it is, the expedition stands forward 
with marked prominence among the feats of Hellenic skill and 
valor, and the narrative of its historian ranks high in the litera- 
ture of the world. Mr. Owen has, therefore, chosen well in 
taking this work for the object of his labors; and the manner in 
which he has executed the plan he proposed to himself at the 
beginning corresponds to the good judgment displayed in the 
selection. ‘The text he has chiefly followed is that of Dindorf, 
published in 1825; but he has also made use of all the leading 
editions, Schneider's, Bornemann’s, Poppo’s, Kriiger’s, Belfour’s, 
and Long’s. The text is very carefully printed, and the type is 
of a good size and shape. The punctuation is settled on what 
we consider correct principles, at least as applied to the Greek ; 
the sentences are not cut up by commas into such minute por- 
tions as has been common of late ; but the words and expressions 
are massed together, more according to the probable manner of 
reading and speaking among the ancients, and according to the 
natural grouping of the ideas, than the recent mode of punctua- 
tion allows. We like this well. 

A summary of the contents of each book is prefixed to the 
volume. This will be useful for the student before he begins to 
read the Greek text; it will give him a very clear and compre- 
hensive idea of the substance and plan of the Anabasis. The first 
book is accompanied with copious references to the grammar of 
Mr. Sophocles ; these references will explain every construction 
and grammatical form; and, when the first book has been care- 
fully studied, no grammatical or syntactical difficulty will check 
the student’s progress through the remainder of the work. 
Among these references questions are interspersed, for the pur- 
pose of calling the scholar’s attention to special points. At the 
end of the volume, the editor has placed a body of well-digested 
notes, comprehending grammatical explanations, critical inter- 
pretations, and all the geographical, historical, and _ statistical 
details, which are necessary to illustrate the text of Xenophon. 
We think these notes excellent both in manner and matter; they 
are copious, but not unnecessarily so, and the subjects treated in 
them show an exact appreciation of the scholar’s wants. We 
have also tables explaining the distances and times of marches, 
and the values of coins; a genealogical table of the Persian 
kings; lists of numbers in armies; and other particulars, so 
satisfactory for the reader to have at hand, and so difficult to be 
obtained by one who has not a considerable library at his com- 
mand. We are particularly pleased with the attention Mr. 
Owen has given, in his notes, to the Greek particles, on which 
the varied beauty of Greek composition so materially depends. 
Xenophon uses these minute touches, these delicate shadings, so 
to speak, with particular attention and skill; and the careless and 
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superficial reader, who skims easily over the charming pages of 
this incomparable author, loses half the magic of his style, if 
he fails to note the curious felicity with which the particles are 
employed. 

Mr. Owen will forgive us, if, while heartily commending his 
admirable book, we object to his twice introducing into his judi- 
cious preface that barbarous Americanism, “ locating places,’’ — 
a phrase that smacks more of speculation in Western lands than 
of expounding the elegances of classical literature. 





5.— Poetry for Home and School. Selected by the Author of 
the ** Theory of Teaching” and “* Edward’s First Les- 
sons in Grammar.” Boston: 8. G. Simpkins. 1843. 
12mo. pp. 360. 


Tus is a very beautiful selection of poetry for the purpose 
which the editor had in view in making it. The pieces are 
taken from the whole range of English and American literature, 
and of course must exhibit a great variety of styles; but they 
are entire, and in this respect the work is greatly superior to 
any other selection with which we are acquainted. Each piece 
has an interest by itself, and depends upon nothing else for its 
explanation. Each piece, also, has merit in itself, and is worth 
a careful reading both by young and old. We find in the whole 
volume none of the namby-pamby stuff — that sort of intellectual 
pap — which is supposed by many to be the suitable aliment for 
the mind of childhood. 

A book like this, thoroughly read, and perhaps studied, in the 
schools, will fill the minds of children with forms of beauty, 
and sentiments of purity, that may make their whole lives more 
noble. Another effect, of less vital consequence, and yet im- 
portant enough to excite the serious attention of parents and 
teachers, is, that the person whose early years have been passed 
in growing familiar with such exquisite models of poetical ima- 
gery and rhythm, will always retain a perception of the metri- 
cal beauties of his mother tongue, which is not easily acquired 
by those who begin the study of poetry at a later period. 
The only point on which we hesitate to agree with the editor’s 
taste and judgment, is the selection of several Scotch poems, 
containing words that do not belong to the English language, 
and yet are unexplained by notes; and of some of the old 
English ballads. ‘True, these are of great poetical beauty ; but 
their peculiar spirit cannot, perhaps, be made sufficiently clear 
to children at school. The editor has a just view of the im- 
portance of developing the sentiment of beauty early in the 
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soul; and this little book is admirably fitted to promote that 
desirable aim. We are particularly pleased to see so many of 
Miss Lamb’s humorous and delightful little poems in it. 





6.— The Relation of the Poet to his Age: a Discourse de- 
livered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard 
University, on Thursday, August 24, 1843. By Grorce 
S.Hittarp. Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown. 
Svo. pp. 53. 


Tuts discourse is the production of a mind thoroughly imbued 
with elegant scholarship, and guided by delicate and refined 
taste. ‘The writer is a perfect master of soft and beautiful dic- 
tion, relieved by copious allusions, and diversified by pleasing 
imagery. His style is rich even to exuberance, and polished to 
the last degree of nicety. It is full of pictured words, glowing 
images, and fanciful expressions. Yet it is sufficiently chastened 
always to stop short on the right side of affectation and unmean- 
ing display. ‘Those who had the pleasure of hearing the dis- 
course will not soon forget the delightful impression made by 
the silvery voice, the musical intonations, and graceful manner 
of the speaker ; and even as they read it, the exquisite and flow- 
ing sentences will still seem allied to music, and to touch the 
outward sense as well as to stir the fancy and to excite the re- 
flective power. ‘To sucha production it is difficult to apply 
the rules of criticism with ordinary strictness; but if we were 
inclined to fault-finding, we might object to some lack of pre- 
cision and definiteness in the statement of the leading idea in 
the mind of the speaker, and a consequent defect of unity and 
method in the course of his remarks. The thought is sometimes 
overlaid by the illustration, and the hearer’s or reader’s attention 
is diverted to the accessaries, when it should be fastened on the 
proposition to be supported, or the truth which the orator seeks 
to illustrate and enforce. But this fault is shared with some of 
the most delightful poetry in the language, and it would be 
hypercritical to insist upon it. ‘To some persons, it may even 
appear inevitable in a literary discourse, prepared for such an 
occasion, when the object is rather to give pleasure than to im- 
part instruction. The tone is certainly far from being didactic, 
and we are not clear that Mr. Hillard means to set forth any 
one proposition as an object of discussion and argument. His 
remarks are consequenily rather discursive; but they are ani- 
mated with a lofty spirit, and embody much noble sentiment and 
elegant criticism. Sound principles are inculcated, manly and 
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sensible advice is given to the poetical aspirant and the youthful 
man of letters, and the enthusiasm with which the scholar re- 
gards his peculiar vocation is expressed in bold and eloquent 
terms. 


7.—Lays of My Home, and other Poems. By Joun G. Wuitt- 
TIER. Boston: William D. Ticknor. 1843. 16mo. 
pp. 122. 


Tuer is a little affectation in the title of this volume, which 
may be excused by the necessity that most authors imagine 
themselves to be suffering under, of inscribing on their produc- 
tions some pithy or characteristic legend, like the cartouches of 
the Egyptian monuments. The poetry of Mr. Whittier has 
merits of a high order, though not, perhaps, quite so high as he 
seems to fancy, if we may judge by a little touch of egotism in 
the poem entitled ** Memories” 


*¢On life’s rough blasts, for blame or praise, 
The school-boy’s name has widely flown.” 


Mr. Whittier commands a vigorous and manly style. His 
expression is generally simple and to the point. Some passages 
in his poems are highly picturesque ; and at times his imagery 
is bold and striking. But he is deficient in the sense of propor- 
tion. His pieces seem to be the chance sallies of a strong 
imagination, irregularly excited and roused to fitful action, rather 
than the well planned and artfully finished works of the accom- 
plished poet. In his poems, thoughts frequently are but loosely 
connected with each other; indeed, the associating link is some- 
times wholly imperceptible. At times, a poem continues long 
after the sense is completed; then again, the strain suddenly 
ceases, why or wherefore we know not. From this it happens, 
that the reader carries away from the perusal of his works a 
vague recollection of poetical phrases, but no image of an entire 
and perfected poem. Mr. Whittier is not yet completely master 
of English versification. With many passages of fine harmony, 
he has written more that are deformed by harshness, and forced 
turns of accentuation. The spirit of most of his pieces is highly 
to be commended ; and yet the violence of the partisan intro- 
duces here and there a disagreeable discord. What right, for 
instance, has Mr. Whittier to speak in the virulent tone, which he 
sees fit to employ, against those clergymen who hold different 
opinions from his on the disputed question of capital punishment ? 
There is no taste, no Christianity, and no poetry in all this: if 
Mr. Whittier supposes there is, he mistakes all three. 

The most vigorous, finished, and the best conceived pieces in 
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this volume are the ‘* Norsemen,” ‘* Raphael,” and “‘ Massachu- 
setts to Virginia.”” ‘These three are worth all the rest of the 
volume together. ‘The lines are musical almost without a fault ; 
and the imagery and expression are noble and spirit-stirring. 
Had they been published by themselves, they would have placed 
the poet’s name higher than the entire collection will raise it: 
for this is one of the cases, unfortunately not very rare in Amer- 
ican poetry, where, in the phrase of Hesiod, 


ar,’ 27@et » i ’ a , 
IVqmtot, ovdE toadLy OOW AhEOY HuLoV NUrTOS. 





8. — An Oral System of teaching Living Languages ; Illustrat- 
ed by a Practical Course of Lessons in the French 
through the Medium of the English. By Jean Manesca. 
Fourth Edition, revised. New York: Roe Lockwood. 
1843. S8vo. pp. 518. 


WE have great doubts about the efficacy of the new methods, 
which are proposed from time to time, for learning the ancient 
and modern languages with extraordinary facility and speed. 
They are, for the most part, generalizations of the experience of 
an individual instructor, who has taught others with ability and 
success, and wishes that his system may become generally 
known and approved. But almost every teacher has a scheme 
of his own, and his success is generally due, not so much to the 
peculiarity of his method, as to his tact and skill in reducing it 
to practice, and adapting it to the different characters of his sev- 
eral pupils. It is very problematical, whether the plan will work 
well in any other hands than those of the inventor. For the 
pupil, after all, there is but one course,—the diligent use of 
the grammar and dictionary. If the teacher has time and pa- 
tience, he may do as Mr. Manesca pronoses ; he may take away 
these formidable volumes, and give oral instruction, in the induc- 
tive way, by frequent repetition of the principles of syntax and 
the materials of a vocabulary. ‘Thus he becomes a living gram- 
mar and dictionary, and the learner may find it less irksome 
to take the words from his mouth, than to hunt for them ina 
book. But the necessity of committing these words and rules to 
memory, though thus disguised, cannot be obviated; and to 
effect this, nothing but patient, solitary study will suffice. The 
volume before us, which is of very respectable dimensions, con- 
tains a vast collection of well arranged exercises in French, 
which instructers may find very useful, whether they adopt Mr. 
Manesca’s method, or prefer to follow their own. 
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9. — Speeches and Forensic Arguments. By Danien WExs- 
ster. Vol. III. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 1848. 


Svo. pp. 563. 


WE notice this volume only to commend the judgment and 
enterprise of the publisher for bringing together, in a neat and 
convenient form, these addresses and arguments, which the in- 
quirer would otherwise be obliged to search for among a multi- 
tude of newspapers and other fugitive publications. We say 
nothing of the subjects discussed or the principles defended in 
these speeches; for they lie out of our province, and every vari- 
ety of opinion respecting them exists in the community at large. 
But there can be no difference of sentiment in regard to the sur- 
passing ability with which this distinguished statesman supports 
his cause. His speeches are models of argumentative power 
and commanding eloquence, and they will be studied in future 
centuries with an interest not inferior to that with which the 
scholar of the present day contemplates the precious remains of 
Greek and Roman debate. They are rich sources of instruction, 
also, and the student of letters, of history, of finance, and of the 
theory of government, is no less interested than the active politi- 
cian of the present day, in the preservation of them in a form 
adapted for future perusal and reference. 


10. — Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By James STEPHEN. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1843. 12mo. pp. 413. 


Ir has become the fashion of late for the contributors to the 
periodical journals to collect their papers and publish them in a 
more permanent form. Several valuable additions have thus 
been made, within. a few years, to the substantial literature of 
the times. Macaulay’s Miscellanies furnish as attractive reading 
as any volumes that have appeared for a long time. ‘Their 
nervous eloquence and varied learning, their rich and all-em- 
bracing illustrations, and the judicial fairness of their criticisms, 
place them justly among the best literature of the day. The 
same remark may be made of Carlyle’s writings, — by those 
who like them. ‘The present volume contains a series of valu- 
able papers, from the Edinburgh Review. ‘They are written 
with learning and ability; the author is thoroughly informed on 
all the subjects he handles; his style is correct, but is evidently 
formed upon the model of Macaulay’s. Imitation of a very 
good thing is always very bad. Mr. Stephen has materially 
lessened the effect of his writing by an obvious straining after 
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proportions that are too large for him. But we must award to 
him the praise of copious erudition, and justice in his literary 
judgments. He shows, also, great ability in the analysis of char- 
acter, and the unfolding of motives. The article on Ignatius 
Loyola and his associates displays this quality very fully. The 
paper of the most general interest is that on the Port Royalists. 
The article on Whitfield and Froude will be read with pleasure 
in these days of Puseyism. 


NOTE 
TO ARTICLE IX. OF NUMBER 120. 


Mr. William Sturgis, of Boston, has published in one of the 
daily prints of the city a communication in reply to our article 
on * The Mutiny of the Somers.” At his request, we copy from 
his remarks the following statement. 


“ Speaking of the decision of the Court Martial, the Reviewer says, 
‘by their final report Commander Mackenzie was honorably acquitted 
of all the charges and specifications preferred against him by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy ;’ the words honorably acquitted are given in italics, 
to mark the importance which the reviewer attaches to them, and he 
subsequently twice speaks of the honorable acquittal of Commander 
Mackenzie. The decision of the Court Martial, as officially given, was 
something very different from an honorable acquittal. It is given in 
the ‘ Madisonian’ of April 13, upon each of the charges and specifica- 
tions that it ‘is not proven,’ and ‘the Court do therefore acquit Com- 
mander Alexander S. Mackenzie of all the charges and specifications 
preferred against him, by the Secretary of the Navy.’ It is added, ‘ As 
these charges involved the life of the accused, and as the finding is in 
his favor, he is entitled to the benefit of it, as in the analogous case 
of a verdict of not guilty before a civil court, and there is no power 
which can constituticnally deprive him of that benefit. The finding, 
therefore, is simpiy confirmed, and carried into effect without any ex- 
pression of approbatior 2” the part of the President ; no such expres- 
sion being necessary.’ In colder language an acquittal could hardly 
be expressed.” 

The report of the sentence of the Court Martial was copied in 
perfectly good faith into the Review from the ‘* Boston Atlas” 
of April 12th, 1843, ihe only newspaper that was within reach, 
which contained a full account of the proceedings at the trial. 
It appears, that the ‘ Madisonian ’ gives a different version of the 
sentence, and although this paper has no claim to be considered 
as the official organ of the government, no newspaper being re- 
cognised as such in this country, we are satisfied that its version 
is the correct one, and are quite willing, therefore, to place it 
before our readers. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


The Economy of Farming, from the German of Professor Burger ; 
with copious Notes from the works of Thaer, Veit, &c., and an Index. 
By E. Goodrich Smith. New York: Leavitt and Trow. 8vo. pp. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Speeches of Henry Clay. New York: Greeley & 
McElrath. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 431 and 597. 

Reminiscences of the Reverend Samuel Hopkins, D. D., of Newport, 
R. I. Illustrative of his Character and Doctrines. By William Patten, 
D.D. Providence: Isaac H. Cady. 12mo. pp. 159. 


EDUCATION. 


An Introduction to Geometry and the Science of Form. Prepared 
from the most approved Prussian 'Text-Books. Boston: James Mun- 
roe & Co. 12mo. pp. 159. 

The American Infant School Primer. Compiled by the Publisher 
for Small Children, and approved by Samuel W. Seton, New York: 
George F. Cooledge. 12mo. pp. 24. 

The Primary School Reader. Part Second. By William D. Swan, 
Principal of the Mayhew Grammar School, Boston. Boston: C. C. 
Little and James Brown. 12mo. pp. 108. 

Spanish Guide to Conversation and Commerce, in 2 Parts; being a 
Sequel to the Author’s Spanish Grammar and Translator. By Julio 
Soler, Professor of the Spanish Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. New York: Spanish Printing Office. 
12mo. pp. 189. 

Guide for Writing Latin; consisting of Rules and Examples for 
Practice. By John Philip Krebs. From the German, by Samuel H. 
Taylor, Principal of Phillips’ Academy. Andover: Allen, Morrill, 
and Wardwell. 12mo. pp. 479. 

Three Thousand Exercises in Arithmetic. By David Ring. Balti- 
more: Published by the Author. 12mo. pp. 76. 

Key to Three Thousand Exercises in Arithmetic. By David Ring. 
Baltimore: Published by the Author. 12mo. pp. 33. 

Logopolis, or City of Words; containing a Development of the Sci- 
ence, Grammar, Syntax, Logic, and Rhetoric of the English Language. 
By Ezekiel Hildreth. Pittsburgh: A. Jaynes. 12mo. pp. 216. 

The Primary Reader; a Selection of Easy Reading Lessons, with 
Introductory Exercises in Articulation, for young Children. By Wil- 
liam Russell, Teacher of Elocution. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 
12mo. pp. 176. 
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HISTORY. 


Complete and Authentic History of the Battle of Bunker Hill, June 
17,1775; derived from the best Authorities. By Alden Bradford, Esq. 
Boston: J. N. Bradley & Co. 8vo. pp. 14. 

An Account of Bunker Hill Battle and Monument; with Illustrative 
Documents. Boston: John Sly. 12mo. pp. 36. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Famous Men of Modern Times: by the Author of Peter Parley’s 
Tales. Boston: Bradbury, Soden,& Co. 2 vols. 16mo. pp. 152 and 
136. 

Persevere and you must Succeed. Part II. Boston: Wm. Crosby 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 144. 

Marco Paul’s Travels and Adventures in Pursuit of Knowledge. 
Vols. IV. and V., on Vermont and the Springfield Armory. By Jacob 
Abbott. Boston: T. H. Carter & Co, 12mo. pp. 144. 


LAW. 


Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Court of Chancery 
of the State of New York. By Alonzo C, Paige, Counsellor at Law. 
Vol. IX. New York: Gould, Banks, & Co. 8vo. pp. 718. - 

Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, January Term, 1843. By Benjamin C. Howard. 
Vol. I. containing, in an Appendix, a List of all the Cases decided in 
that Court from the earliest Reports to the present time. Philadel- 
phia: T. & J. W. Johnson. 8vo. pp. 379. 

A Treatise on the Law of Slander and Libel, and Incidentally of 
Melicious Prosecutions. By Thomas Starkie, Esq. From the 2d 
English Edition, with Notes and References to American Cases. By 
John L. Wendell. Albany: C. Van Benthuysen & Co. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 437 & 407. 

A Treatise on the Law of Private Corporations Aggregate. By Jo- 
seph K. Angell and Samuel Ames. 2d Edition. Revised, corrected, 
and enlarged. Boston: C. C. Little and James Brown. 8vo. pp. 707. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, January Term, 1843. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing an Alphabetical List of the Cases in the Supreme Court from its 
organization under the Constitution of the United States. By Richard 
Peters. Vol. XVII. Boston: C. C. Little and James Brown. 8vo. 
pp. 288, & Ixxvii. 


MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 


A Treatise on Food and Diet; with Observations on Dietetical 
Regimen, and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal 
Metropolitan and other Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, the Sick, 
&c. By Jonathan Pereira, M. D., F.R.S. Edited by Charles A. Lee, 
M.D. New York: J. & H. G. Langley. 8vo. pp. 325. 

Principles of Human Physiology, with their chief applications to 
Pathology, Hygiene, and Forensic Medicine. With over 100 Illustra- 
tions. By William B. Carpenter, M.D. Ist American Edition, with 
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Additions by the Author, and Notes and Additions by Meredith Cly- 
mer, M.D. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 8vo. pp. 618. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Inquiry concerning the Lawfulness of Marriage between Parties 
previously Related by Consanguinity or Affinity. Also, a Short His- 
tory of Opinions in Different Ages and Countries, and of the Action 
of Ecclesiastical Bodies on that Subject. By the Rev. William Mar- 
shall. New York: Mark H. Newman. 12mo. pp. 212. 

The Bland Papers ; being a Selection from the Manuscripts of 
Colonel Theodorick Bland, Jr., of Prince George County, Virginia. 
To which are prefixed an Introduction, and a Memoir of Col. Bland. 
Edited by Charles Campbell. Petersburg. 8vo. pp. 130. 

Facts and Arguments on the Transmission of Intellectual and Moral 
Qualities, from Parents to Offspring. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 
12mo. pp. 191. 

The Letters of Lowndes, addressed to the Honorable John C. Cal- 
houn. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 100. 

Philosophical Theory and Practice of Penmanship. In 3 Parts ; 
Primary, Intermediate, and Final. By M. A. Root. Philadelphia: 
Apollos W. Harrison. 

The Remains of the Reverend James Marsh, D.D., late President, 
and Professor of Moral and Political Philosophy, in the University of 
Vermont; with a Memoir of his Life. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 
8vo. pp. 642. 

The New Purchase ; or, Seven and a Half Years in the Far West. 
By Robert Carlton, Esq. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 300 & 316. 

Familiar Letters to my Friend. Boston: Redding & Co. 8vo. 
yp. 48. 
| MA Gazetteer of the United States, comprising a Series of Gazetteers 
of the several States and Territories. Maine. By John Hayward, 
Author of the New England Gazetteer. Portland: 8. H. Colesworthy. 
8vo. pp. 92. 

Letters from a Father to his Sons in College. By Samuel Miller, 
D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Philadelphia: Grigg & Elliot. 12mo. pp. 344. 

Address of the New England Anti-Slavery Convention to the Slaves 
of the United States; with an Address to President Tyler, adopted 
in Faneuil Hall, May 31, 1843. Boston: Oliver Johnson. 16mo. 
yp. 16. 

PE The Semaphoric Land and Marine Telegraph Signal Book, com- 
prising above 2000 Vessels’ Designating Telegraph Numbers as Dis- 
played at the New Exchange, State Street. By John R. Parker, Pro- 
prietor. Boston: Andrew B. Kidder. 8vo. pp. 32. 

The Eighteenth Report of the American Unitarian Association, with 
the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, May 24, 1843. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co. 12mo. pp. 59. 

A Concise History of, and Guide through Mount Auburn, with a 
Catalogue of Lots laid out in that Cemetery ; a Map of the Grounds, 
and Terms of Subscription. Boston: Nathaniel Dearborn. 12mo. 
pp. 75. 
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The Attaché; or,Sam Slick in England. By the Author of “ The 
Clockmaker ; or, Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick.” Philadelphia; 
Lea and Blanchard. 8vo. pp. 114. 

Selections from the Writings of Mrs. Margaret M. Davidson, the 
Mother of Lucretia Maria and Margaret M. Davidson. With a Preface 
by pot C. M. Sedgwick. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 12mo. 
pp. 272. 

Lectures on the Spanish Inquisition; a rare Work, aud the best 
which has ever appeared on the Subject By M. Le Comte Joseph Le 
Maistre. Translated from the French, with a Preface, Additional 
Notes and Illustrations, by T. J. O’Flaherty, S. E.C. Boston: Pa- 
trick Donahoe. 12mo. pp. 178. 

A Treatise on the Fate of the Ottoman Empire in 1844; the Great 
Popish Revolution in 1866; with the Fall of the Pope and the utter 
Extinction of many Catholic Nations ; the Commencement and Dura- 
tion of the Millennium, and the last Apostasy at the Extreme End of 
Time. By John Dixon, Jr. Worcester: Ai gis Office. 12mo. pp. 22. 

The Battle of Lake Erie, or Answers to Messrs. Burges, Duer, and 
Mackenzie. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Cooperstown: H. and E. 
Phinney. 12mo._ pp. 117. 

An Accurate Synopsis of the 6th Census of the United States, and a 
Comparative View of the Population of the Union at different Periods, 
together with Lists of the Universities and Colleges, the principal 
pe and Railroads, &c. Philadelphia: S. Augustus Mitchell. 8vo. 
pp. 208. 

Iilustrations of the Croton Aqueduct, by F. B. Tower, of the En- 
gineer Department. New York: Wiley and Putnam. 4to. pp. 152. 

Reliquiz Baldwiniane ; Selections from the Correspondence of the 
Late Willian Baldwin, M. D., Surgeon in the United States Navy. 
With Occasional Notes, and a Short Biographical Memoir. Compiled 
by William Darlington, M. D. Philadelphia; Kimber and Sharpless. 
12mo. pp. 346. 

Change for the American Notes; in Letters from London to New 
York. By an American Lady. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
8vo. pp. 88. 

A Vindication of the Scottish Covenanters; consisting of a Review 
of the First Series of the “'Tales of my Landlord.” By Thomas Mc 
Crie, D. D. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell. 12mo. pp. 147. 

Speeches, Reviews, Reports, &c. By Joseph Blunt. New York ; 
James Van Norden and Co. 8vo. pp. 274. 

The Young Wife’s Book ; a Manual of Moral, Religious, and Do- 
mestic Duties. Philadelphia: J. R. Colon, 16mo. pp. 288. 

The Young Husband’s Book ; a Manual of the Duties, Moral, Re- 
ligious, and Domestic, Imposed by the Relations of Married Life. 
Philadelphia: J. R. Colon. 16mo. pp. 288. 

Letters from New York. By L. Maria Child, Author of the Mother’s 
Book, Philothea, &c. New York: CharlesS. Francis and Co. 12mo. 
yp. 276. 

The Church Record. Philadelphia: Griffith and Simon. 4to. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Boston Academy of Music, read at 
the Anniversary Meeting, in the Odeon, July, 1843. Boston: T. R. 
Marvin. 8vo. pp. 12. 

Rural Architecture ; consisting of Classic Dwellings, Doric, Ionic, 
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Corinthian, and Gothic, and Details connected with each of the 
Orders. By Edward Shaw, Architect. Boston: James B. Dow. 
8vo. pp. 160. 

The Horse. By William Youatt. A New Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. ‘Together with a General History of the Horse; and a 
Dissertation on the American ‘Trotting Horse. By J. S. Skinner, 
Editor of the Turf Register. Philadelphia : Leaand Blanchard. 8vo. 
pp. 448. 


MUSIC. 


The Sunday School Singing Book; being a Collection of Hymns, 
with appropriate Music, Designed as a Guide and Assistant to the 
Devotional Exercises of Sunday Schools and Families. By Edward 
L. White. Boston: Wm. Crosby and Co, 16mo._ pp. 112. 

Twenty-One Madrigals, Glees, and Part Songs; Designed for Choir 
Practice, or Chorus Singing. By Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb. Boston: J. H. Wilkins and R. B. Carter. 8vo. pp. 72. 


NEW PERIODICALS. 


The Ladies’ National Magazine. Being the Artist and Lady’s 
World combined. Editors: Mrs. Ann 8. Stevens, and Charles J. 
Peterson. July, 1843. No. I. Philadelphia: Charles J. Peterson. 
S8vo. pp. 36. 

The Rover, a Weekly Magazine, containing Sterling Tales from the 
most popular English and American Authors. Vol. 1. No. 1. March, 
1843. New York: Labree and Dean. 4to. pp. 16. 

The Hierophant; or Monthly Expositor of Sacred Symbols and 
Prophecy. Conducted by George Bush, Professor of Hebrew in the 
New York City University. New York: Mark H. Newman. 8vo. 
yp. 168. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. 1. No.1. 1843. 
Boston: C. C, Little and James Brown. 8vo. pp. 78. 

The New York Journal of Medicine, and the Collateral Sciences. 
Edited by Samuel Forry, M. D. Vol. 1. No. 1. July. 1843. 
New York: J. and H. G. Langley. 12mo. pp. 144, 

The Wreath. Vol.1. Boston: W. 'T. O. Dalton. 12mo. pp. 64. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


Genevieve and Marcelin, and other Tales. Translated from the 
French of J. N. Bouilly. Boston : William: Crosby and Co. 12mo. pp. 168. 
Strife and Peace, or, Scenes in Norway. By Frederika Bremer, 
Authoress of “The Neighbours,” &c. ‘Translated from the Swedish. 
Boston: James Munroe and Co. 8vo. pp. 76. 
Carrero; or, the Prime Minister. A Tale of Spain. By Edmund 
Flagg, Author of “Far West,” &c. New York: J. Winchester. 4to. 
yp. 32. 
PiThe Twins, and other Tales. By Frederika Bremer. Translated 
from the Swedish, by a Lady. New York: J Winchester. 4to. 
. 32. 
‘ Mark Manly; or, the Skipper’s Lad. A Tale of Boston in the Olden 
Time. By Professor Ingraham, Author of “The Quadroon,” &c. 
Boston : Edward P. Williams. 4to. pp. 31. 
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Morris Greeme ; or, The Cruise of the Sea-Slipper. A Sequel to 
“The Dancing Feather.” A Tale of the Sea and Land. By Prof. 
oo Author of “ Lafitte,” &c. Boston: Edward P. Williams. 

to. pp. 32. . 

The feoees ; or, The Red Turban of the Archipelago, ‘Translated 
from the French of George Sand, [Madame Dudevant.] Boston: 
Edward P. Williams. 4to. pp. 32. 

The Village Doctors, and other Tales. By T. S. Arthur. Phil- 
adelphia: Godey and McMichael. 12mo. pp. 72. 

Christine, a Tale of the Revolution. By John H. Mancur, Author 
of “Henri Quatre, or the Days of the League,” &c. New York: 
William H. Colyer. 8vo. pp. 60. 

Wyandotte, or the Hutted Knoll. A Tale. By the Author of “The 
Pathfinder, ” &c. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp. 237, and 201. 

Bernardo del Carpio. Translated from the Spanish of Don Jorge 
Montgomery. By J. G. Marvin. Boston: Brainard and Co. 8vo. 
pp. 82. 

The Little Pilgrims; A Sequel to “The Taylor’s Apprentice.” 
By the Author of “The Taylor’s Apprentice.” Philadelphia: Godey 
and McMichael. 12mo. pp. 72. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


Speech delivered at Baltimore, May 18, 1843, by the Honorable 
Daniel Webster. New York: John S. Taylor and Co. 8vo. pp. 32. 

An Address Delivered at the Completion of the Bunker-Hill 
Monument, June 17, 1843. By Daniel Webster. Boston: Tappan 
and Dennet. 8vo. pp. 20. 

An Address to the People of Rhode-Island, Delivered in Newport, 
on Wednesday, May 3, 1843, in Presence of the General Assembly, on 
the Occasion of the Change in the Civil Government of Rhode-Island. 
By William G. Goddard. Providence: Knowles and Vose. 8vo. 
pp. 80. 

An Address Delivered at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the 
Bunker Hill Monument, June 17, 1825. By Daniel Webster. Boston : 
Tappan and Dennet. 8vo. pp. 14. 

The Nature and Influence of War. An Address Delivered before 
the American Peace Society at its Annual Meeting, May 9, 1843. By 
Andrew P. Peabody. Boston: 8vo. pp. 24. 

The New England Confederacy of MDCXLIII. A Discourse de- 
livered before the Massachusetts Historical Society, at Boston, on the 
29th of May, 1843; in Celebration of the Second Centennia! Anniver- 
sary of that Event. By John Quincy Adams, a Member of that So- 
ciety. Boston: C. C. Little and James Brown. 8vo. pp. 47. 

An Address delivered at the Consecration of the New Cemetery in 
West Cambridge, Mass., June 14th, 1843. By David Damon, Late 
Pastor of the Congregational Society. Somerville: Edmund Tufts. 
12mo. pp. 12. 

An Address delivered before the Tullipheboian Society of St. John’s 
Literary Institution, August 1, 1843. By John H. O’Neill, Esq. 
Frederick: T. Haller, Printer. 8vo. pp. 27. 
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A Discourse delivered before the Senate of Union College, on the 
24th of July, 1843. By Daniel D. Barnard, LL.D. Albany: Weed 
and Parsons. 8vo. pp. 55. 

An Oration, delivered before the City Council and Citizens of Bos- 
ton, in Faneuil Hall, on the Sixty-seventh Anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, July 4, 1843. By Charles Francis Adams. 
Boston : John H. Eastburn. 8vo. pp. 39. 

This oration stands apart from most of the Fourth of July discourses, 
both in its manner and its matter. It is wholly free from the absurd and 
tasteless rant, which most orators conceive it to be their bounden duty to 
pour into the long ears of gaping crowds on that much-abused occasion ; it 
has none of the flattery whiel is generally paid by popular men to the peo- 
ple, and which is always selfish and insincere, and therefore degrades a 
festival that should be turned to useful purposes; but it is a plain, vigorous, 
and manly statement of the orator’s views upon great national interests, 
written in excellent English, which is a rare thing in these days. Some of 
the views here presented have an important historical bearing. The analy- 
sis of the Declaration of Independence is marked by singular ability, and 
the remarks upon the purchase of Louisiana are clear and striking. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Spanish Student. A Play in 3 Acts, by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Cambridge: John Owen. 12mo. pp. 183. 

Classology ; an Anacreontic Ode, in Imitation of “ Heathen Mythol- 
ogy.” Boston: Thurston, Torry, and Emerson. 8vo. pp. 8. 

The Maid of Orleans, and other Poems, by William Peter, A. M. 
Cambridge: John Owen. 16mo. pp. 230. - 

Donna Florida, a Tale. By the Author of “ Atalantis,” &c. Charles- 
ton: Burges and James. 16mo. pp. 97. 


THEOLOGY AND SERMONS. 


The Pictorial Bible, being the Old and New Testaments according 
to the Authorized Version. Illustrated with more than 1000 Engrav- 
ings. New York: J.S. Redfield. 8vo. 

A Sermon of Slavery. Delivered January 31, 1841; repeated June 
4, 1843, and now Published by Request; by Theodore Parker. Bos- 
ton: Thurston and Torry. 12mo. pp. 24. 

Catechetical Instruction ; the Primary Charge to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts; delivered in St. Paul’s Church, Boston, on 
Wednesday, June 14, 1843. By the Rt. Reverend Manton Eastburn, 
D. D., Bishop of Massachusetts. Boston: James B. Dow. 8vo. pp. 18. 

The Child in Heaven. Boston: Joseph Dowe. 12mo, pp. &8. 

Essays on the Child of God, by John M. Mason, D. D. Edited by 
the Rev. Ebenezer Mason. New York: Robert Carter. 12mo. 
pp. 258. 

MA Sermon, Delivered before the Pastoral Association of Massachu- 
setts, in Park Street Church, Boston, May 30, 1843. By Mark Hop- 
kins, D. D., President of Williams College. Boston: Tappan and 
Dennet. 8vo. pp. 3l. 

Two Lectures, in Answer to the Inquiry “ What is the True Con- 
struction of the Terms Priest, Altar, and Sacrifice, as used in the 
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Offices of the Church?” By J. P. K. Henshaw, D. D., Rector of St. 
Peter’s Church, Baltimore. Baltimore: D. Brunner. 8vo. pp. 50. 

The True Issue for the True Churchman. A Statement of Facts in 
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A. 

Academy, military, 269. See Milz- 
tary. 

Adams, John, his “ Letters’ quoted, 
20, 30 — his plan of a constitution, 
22—his opinion of Washington, 
30—eulogizes him, 32— sent to 
make a commercial treaty with 
England, 309— extracts from his 
correspondence, zb. 

Adams, John Q., a Lecture on the 
Social Compact by, noticed, 245 — 
Oration before the Historical So- 
ciety by, 364, note. 

Adams, C.F., his Fourth of July 
Oration, 519. 

Age of Reason, quoted, 50. 
Paine. 

Ainsworth, Mr , visits the Nestorians, 
158, 180. 

Alberger, John, Oration on Thomas 
Paine’s Birthday by, reviewed, 1. 

Alliston, W., estimate of Kaulbach’s 
works by, 385— his various works, 
396 — his personal character, 397 
— personal traits of, 393 — his 
death, 399. 

American fisheries. See Fisheries. 

American Independence, joy which 
it excited at Elsinore, 437. 

American revolution, gradual and 
deliberative character of, 4—did 
not receive much sympathy in 
Europe, 5— the honor of it wholly 
our own, 6— Quaker opposition 
to the, 12—action of the other 
clergy in the, 13— gloomy period 

in the, 26 — history of the, in 1731, 


See 


35 — dreary aspect of affairs after 
its termination, 40—the men of 
the, trained in the old French wars, 
84, note — caused by the commer- 
cial policy of England, 295. 

Anabasis of Xenophon, edited by 
John J. Owen, noticed, 505. 

Andros, Sir E., governor of New 
England, 297. 

-Ircher, Gilbert, relation of Gosnold’s 
voyage by, 352. 

Art in Germany, Raczynski on. 373 
— progress of, 2+.— works of the 
poets the sources of, 374 — at Mu- 
nich, 387— at Berlin, 389 — aided 
by thorough study, 395. See Rac- 
zynski, 

Asia, Western, geography of. 
Ritter. 


See 


B. 


Baltic, trade of the, 330. 

Beaumont, M., visits the lakes, 125. 

Begas the artist, life and works of, 
390. 

Berlin, academy of arts at, 389 — 
number of artists at, 392. 

Bernaldez, history of Ferdinand and 
Isabella by, 352. 

Bethesda, pool of, 494. 

Beukels invented the mode of curing 
fish, 78. 

Beverly, History of, by Edwin M. 
Stone, noticed, 242. 

Biblical Researches, by Dr. Robin- 
son, 491. 

Bligh, Lieut., his journal quoted, 198, 
200. 
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Body of Liberties, published by Mr. 
F.C. Gray, 356 — written by Na- 
thaniel Ward, 368— adopted in 
1641, 369 — obscurity of the sub- 
ject, 370— Mr. Gray’s discovery 
of a copy, ib.—genuineness of 
this copy, 371. See Massachusetts. 

Boston, commerce of, in 1679, 296 — 
her port shut up, 302— foreign 
commerce of, 305. 

Bounty, mutiny on board the, 197. 

Brandreth, T. 8., edition of Homer 
by, noticed, 501. 

Brazil, British and American trade 
with, 331. 

Bremer, Frederika, uovels by, re- 
viewed, 128 — her skill in describ- 
ing characters, 136 — her admira- 
ble pictures of every-day life, 137 
— great popularity of, 138 — The 
H. Family by, 72.— The Presi- 
dent’s Daughters by, 141 — The 
Home by, 144—the religion ex- 
pressed in her works, 147 — pro- 
fanity and intemperance of some 
of the characters, 148— her high 
gifts, 149. 

Brenton’s Naval History quoted, 202. 

Brereton’s letter to Raleigh, 353. 

Brimmer, Martin, liberality of, 149. 

British tonnage, amount of, 294, note, 
323, 328. 

Bulwer as a novelist, 135. 

Burke’s “ Reflections ’’ answered by 
Paine, 45. 

Burning of Schenectady, and other 
poems, by A. B. Street, noticed, 
200. 

Burns, R., his account of the excise 
quoted, 9. 


C. 


Cabot, Dr., operates on strabismus in 
Yucatan, 94. 

Cadets at West Point, nature of the 
office held by, 271—— number and 
qualifications of, 272 — officers of 
the, how appointed, 273— how 
their relative standing is deter- 
mined, 276-—parentage of the, 
288. See Military. 

Calcareous Manures, Essay on, by 
Edmund L. Ruffin, noticed, 243. 
Calderon, on Life in Mexico, cited, 

467. 

Calvert, Lord Baltimore, plantation 

by, 81. 
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Camelford, Lord, represses a mutiny, 
209 — his acquittal, 210. 

Carver, William, the friend of Paine, 
56. 

Catherwood, drawings of the ruins 
in Yucatan by, 88. 

Cempoal, city of, described, 468. 

= II., saved by a fisherman, 

8. 

Chatham, Lord, defends the colonial 
system, 303. 

Cicero de Legibus cited, 411. 

Classical Studies, by Sears, Edwards, 
and Felton, reviewed, 184 —at- 
tractive qualities of the book, 185 
— what it contains, 186 — quoted, 
188, 189, 193— picture which it 
gives of German scholars, 191 — 
merits of the translations in, 192. 

Clavigero, on Mexico, cited, 478. 

Cobbett, W., disinterment of Paine’s 
bones by, 57. 

Coleridge, Talfourd’s remarks on, 
347. 

Collections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, 352. See Massa- 
chusetts. 

Colonial Literature, Science, and 
Education, George R. Young on, 
noticed, 250. 

Columbus, mutiny against, 196. 

Commerce, Report of the Committee 
on, reviewed, 293 — effect of the 
Navigation Act on, 294— extent 
of, in England, 295—her com- 
mercial policy produced the Amer- 
ican revolution, ib. — colonial ship- 
ping interest, 297, 306 — oppressive 
regulations of, 298—the Sugar 
Act, 299—tumults produced by 
these acts, 300 — the tax on tea, 
301 —resistance of English mo- 
nopoly, 303—maritime affairs 
must be regulated by one head, 
304 — account of colonial naviga- 
tion and trade, 305 — trade of the 
southern colonies, 307 — commer- 
cial policy of England after 1783, 
308— wretched state of trade in 
the United States, 311, 315— the 
protection of trade the chief object 
in forming the constitution, 312 — 
debates in the convention on this 
head, 313 — Pinckney’s project, 7b. 
—the question adjusted by com- 
promise, 314—full power over 
commerce given to the national 
government, 315 — laws passed 











under this power, 316 —Jay’s 
treaty, 317 — arrangement of co- 
lonial trade, 318 — evil effects of 
this arrangement, ib.—on our 
trade with the British West Indies, 
320 — reciprocity treaties, 321 — 
injurious effects of, 322 — statis- 
tics of trade, 323 — of commerce 
with foreign countries, 328 — 
claims of this subject on Congress, 
325 — hard fate of American mer- 
chants, 327 — rivalry with En- 
gland, 332. See Kennedy and 
Navigation Act. 

Common Law, Story on the, 404. 

Common Sense, by Paine. See Paine. 

Confederacy of the United Colonies 
of New England, formed in 1643, 
363. 

Connecticut passes a resolve against 
the Military Academy, 227. 

Cookery, effect of, on national char- 
acter, 92. 

Copenhagen, description of, 440. 

Cordova, expedition to Mexico by, 


Cornelius, the artist, summoned to 
England, 373. 

Cortés, Hernando, the Despatches 
of, translated by G. Folsom, re- 
viewed, 459 — literary merits of his 
letters, 461 — birth and early his- 
tory of, 462 — embarks for Mexico, 
465 — fights with the natives at 
Tabasco, 466 —visits Cempoal, 
468—-receives a deputation from 
Montezuma, 469 — verdict in his 
favor against Velasquez, 470 — 
destroys his ships, 471 — subdues 
the province of Tlascala, 472 — 
his policy, 474 — enters the city of 
Mexico, 475—his account of 
Montezuma’s court and capital, 
479 — His difficulties with Velas- 
quez, 482 — apprehends Narvaez, 
4383 — attacked in Mexico, 484 — 
disasters of his retreat, 485 — his 
speech to his troops, 486 — success 
of his measures, 487 — his fourth 
despatch, 488—subsequent history 
of, 490. See Mezico. 

Cotton, transportation of, 318. 

Cotton, J., ** Moses his Judicials ”’ 
by, 367. 

Court of the United States, Supreme, 
dignified character of, 409. 

Cozumel, island?of, described, 105 — 

Spaniards land at, 460, 
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Cramer, the jurist, 447. 

Crisis, The, by Paine, See Paine. 

Cromwell creates the Navigation 
Act, 293. 

Cromwell, boatswain’s mate, intim- 
acy of, with Spencer, 216 — ar- 
rested, 220 — executed, 222 — evi- 
dence of his guilt, 237. 


D. 


Dana, R.H., Jr., on the size of the 
Somers, 234. 

Dana, Samuel L., Muck Manual 
for Farmers by, noticed, 243. 

Danaé, mutiny of the, 208. 

Danecher, the sculptor, 389. 

Dante, Parsons’s translation of, no- 
ticed, 496. 

Davis, John, Speech on the Salt 
Duty by, reviewed, 58. 

Dead Sea, dimensions of, 493. 

Deane, Silas, his quarrel with Paine, 
33. 

Democracy not all 
countries, 16, 

Diaz, Bernal, his account of Dona 
Marina, cited, 467 — character of 
his history, 469. 

Dickens as a novelist, 135. 

Digamma, use of the, 502. 

Dillaway’s edition of the Tusculan 
Questions, note to the article on, 
258. 

Downing, Sir George, the probable 
author of the Navigation Act, 293. 

Drake, Dr. Daniel, ‘“* Northern Lakes 
and Southern Invalids” by, re- 
viewed, 108 — motives and results 
of a tour by, 109 — enumeration 
of places of resort for Southern 
invalids by, 110 — approves the 
Virginia Springs for them, 111— 
advises a trip over the lakes, 115 
— on the island of Mackinac, 121. 
See Northern Lakes. 

Dresden, state of art in, 394. 

Dun-fish, where obtained, 64. 

Dwight, H.G.O. See Smith. 


suitable for 


E. 


Early Laws of Massachusetts. See 
Massachusetts. 

Edgeworth, Miss, as a novelist, 134. 

Edinburgh Review, tone of the early 
numbers of the, 336 — its success, 
337. 
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Education, Military, importance of, 
269, 283—how and when the 
necessity of it was felt, 270 — at- 
tempts to establish schools for, 
285. See Military. 

Edwards, B. B., and Sears and 
Felton, Classical Studies by, re- 
viewed, 184. 

Elsinore, description of, 435. 

Emerson, George B., The School 
and the Schoolmaster by, re- 
viewed, 149 —analysis of his work 
and its merits, 153 — quoted, 154. 

England, excitement in, about the 

rench revolution, 43. 

Erskine, Mr., engaged in the trial of 
Paine, 45, 52,— on proceedings 
by impeachment, quoted, 230. 

— by James Stephen, noticed, 

1. 
Essex, Mutiny on board the, 211. 
Executive, limited power of the, 402. 


F. 


Felton, C. C., and Sears and Ed- 
wards, Classical Studies by, re- 
viewed, 184. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, history of, 
by Bernaldez, 352. 

Fichte as a lecturer, 450. 

Fictions, general taste for, 128 — 
tends to become excessive, 129 — 
displaces others, 7%.—the mind 
passive while indulging it, 130 
— writers of, careless of moral 
principle, 131 —compared with 
intemperate drinking, 132 — many 
blameless writers of, 133 — Scott 
as a writer of, 134— Miss Edge- 
worth, th. — Bulwer and Dickens, 
135. 

Fisheries, The American, 58 — best 
places for, 59— on the Labrador 
coast, ib. — how prosecuted there, 
60 — importance of selecting a 
good master in, 61 — facts to show 
this importance, 62— in the Bay 
of Fundy, 63 — kinds of fish 
caught, 64 — the herring fishery 
described, 65 — modes of catching 
and curing this fish, 66 — at the 
Magdalen islands, 67 — descrip- 
tion of the herring-fisher, 68 — his 
dress and dialect, 70 — his intem- 
perate habits, 71 — the mackerel 
fishery, «b.— where and how 
mackerel are caught, 72— how 
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cured, 73 — superiority of good 
vessels in, 74 — kind of bait used, 
75 — statistics respecting, 7b. — 
importance of protective duties © 
for, 76— value and dignity of 
fishing as an occupation, 77 — an- 
ecdotes in praise of fishermen, 78— 
services rendered by them in our 
own history, 79 — began the set- 
tlements in this country, 8i — 
induced the Pilgrirns to come 
hither, 82 — progress of, in the 
Plymouth colony, 34 — interesting 
incidents in the history of, 2b. 

Fishing Bounties and Allowances, 
Report in the U. 8S. Senate on, 
reviewed, 58. 

Folsom, George, translation of the 
Despatches of Cortés by, reviewed, 
459 — interesting contents of the 
work, 460—his account of Cortés 
cited, 462. See Cortés. 

France did not at first sympathize 
with the Americans in their revo- 
lution, 5— aid furnished by, in 
1781, 39 — trial scene of Louis in, 
47. 

Franklin, Dr,, his letter recommend- 
ing Paine, 10. 

French wars, the old, served to train 
the men of our Revolution, 84 and 
note. 

Fundy, Bay of, fisheries in the, 63. 


G. 


Gall, the craniologist, as a lecturer, 
456. 
Gallop among American Scenery, 
by A. E. Silliman, noticed, 252. 
Galloway, Mr., led the loyalists in 
Philadelphia’ 12. 

Ganiner, account of, 387. 

Garay, I’. de, expedition under, 472. 

Garrison, W. L., poems by, noticed, 
253. 

Garzonti, Pater, visits the Nestorians, 
162. 

General warrants, question about, 
408. 

veography of Western Asia, by 
Carl Ritter, reviewed, 156. See 
Ritter. 

George III, his opinion of Dr. Wat- 
son, 53. 

Germany, our notions of, 187 — 
character of the authors of, 7b. — 
Raczynski on Modern Art in, 
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reviewed, 373 — architecture and 
sculpture at Munich, 387 — acad- 
emy of Arts at Berlin, 339 — art 
in Dresden, 394. See Raczynski. 

Gilbert, Sir H., charter granted to, 
81. 

Goethe, poems of, illustrated, 386. 

Gomara, his history noticed, 469. 

Gorges, Sir F., appointed governor, 
302, 

Gorham, Mr., speeches in the con- 
vention of 1787 by, 313. 

Gosnold, Bartholomew, attempt to 
colonize New England by, 353 — 
site of his settlement, 2b. 

Grant, Dr., his visit to the Nestori- 
ans, 157 — passes the place where 
Schulz was killed, 164. 

Gray, F. C., publication of the “Body 
of Liberties’’ by, 356 — his ac- 
count of the discovery quoted, 
370. See Body and Massachu- 
setts. 

Greeks, the ten thousand, route of, 
156 — plastic art among the, 183 
— moral character of the, 189. 

Grijalva’s expedition to Mexico, 
462. 


H. 


Habakkuk, the prophet, character of 
the Chaldeans by, 157. 
allam on Shakspeare, quoted, 343. 

Hawaiian Islands, History of, by J. 
J. Jarves, noticed, 256. 

Heinrich von Ofterdingen  van- 
quished by Walther in a poetical 
tourney, 375. 

Henry, Judge, his Memoirs, quoted, 
24. 

Henry, Patrick, noble conduct of, to 
Washington, 29. 

Hermione, mutiny on board the, 205 
— fate of the mutineers, 207. 

Herring, fishing for, described, 65. 

H—— Family, by Miss Bremer, re- 
viewed, 128 — character of Eliz- 
abeth in the, 137 — opening scene 
of, 138—the story drawn from 
living nature, 139 — admirable 
touches from real life in, 140 — 
character of Helen in, 141. See 
Bremer. 

Hillard, Geo. S., Discourse before 
the ®, B. K. Society by, noticed, 
508. 

Hippicus, tower of, 493. 
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Mistorical Society’s Collections, 352. 
See Massachusetts. 

History of the mutiny at Spithead 
and the Nore, reviewed, 195. 

Holland, our notions of, 192. 

Holy Land, Dr. Olin’s travels in the, 
reviewed, 491. 

Home, The, or Family Cares and 
Family Joys, by Miss Bremer, re- 
viewed, 128 —the most finished of 
all her stories, 144 — adherence to 
truth more than to poetical justice 
in, 145— moral lessons taught by, 
ib. — different characters in, 146 — 
Petrea and the Candidate, 147. 
See Bremer. 

Homer’s lliad, Brandreth’s edition of, 
noticed, 501. 

Hudson, the, effect of a voyage up, 
117. 

Huguenots in France and America, 
The, noticed, 499. 

Humboldt on Mexico, 478. 


I. 


Imagination, Talfourd’s theory of, 
340 — not the harmonizing power 
of the mind, 342. 

Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, by 
J. L. Stephens, reviewed, 86. See 
Stephens and Yucatan. 

Indians in Yucatan, character of, 95. 

Inferno of Dante, translation of, no- 
ticed, 496. 

Ion, Talfourd’s tragedy of, 350. 

Irving, W., remark on the effect of 
travel by, 124. 


J. 


Jacobi, F. H., appearance of, 448. 

Jacobs, Frederick, four papers by, 
translated, 187— quoted, 188, 189. 

Jarves, James J., History of the Sand- 
wich Islands by, noticed, 256. 

Jay, Mr., treaty negotiated by, 317. 

Riven. Mr., invites Paine home, 
50, 55. 

Johnson’s Wonder-Working Provi- 
dence quoted, 358. 

Judges, tenure of office of the, 412 — 
made independent in England, 413 
—nature of the temptations to 
which they are exposed, 414 — 
difficulties of their task, 427— how 
appointed, 428 —salaries of, 429— 
67 
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yg pay reduced in several states, 

431. 

Judiciary, independence of the, 400 
— importance of the, compared 
with the other departments of gov- 
ernment, 403 — not the creature of 
the legislature, ib. — wide opera- 
tion of, 404 — respect and submis- 
sion which it commands, 406 — is 
the guardian of the constitution, 
407, 421 — instances of its benefi- 
cial action in England, 408 — in 
America, 409 — why respected and 
upheld, 411 — two points on which 
its independence rests, 413 — un- 
sullied reputation of, 415 — at- 
tacked in some of the states, 416 — 
independence of, more needed here 
than in England, 420 — popular 
argument for destroying the, 423 
— refuted, 424 — retrospective ac- 
tion of, 425 — sacred functions of, 
426 — mode of filling the offices in, 
427 — pay of, 429 — retrenchment 
of the cost of, 431— reputation of, 
essential to national prosperity, 
432. See Judges. 


K. 


Kaulbach, William, account of, 383 
— works executed by, 384. 

Kennedy, J. P., Report from the,Com- 
mittee on Commerce by, reviewed, 
293 — merits of, 321 — quoted, 322 
— 325 — on the increase of foreign 
shipping, 323 — conclusions adopt- 
ed by, 324—confirmed by Web- 
ster’s speech at Baltimore, 326 — 
See Commerce and Navigation. 

Kingfisher, mutiny on board the, 
204. 

Klenze, Leo von, character of, 387. 

Kurds, the modern, character of, 156. 


L. 


Labrador, fisheries on the coast of, 
59. 

Lady Jane Shore, mutiny of the, 207. 

Lakes, Northern, and Southern I[n- 
valids. See WVorthern. 

Languages, Manesca’s system of 
teaching Living, 510. 

Latrobe, M., visits the Northern 
Lakes, 125. 

Laurens, Colonel, his mission to 
France, 37. 

Taw, great compass of, 404 — rea- 
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sons for the increase of, 405 — in- 
flexibility of, 424 — high character 
of, 426. See Judiciary. 

Lays of my Home, by Whittier, no- 
ticed, 509. 

Legislative action, noisy character 
of, 402. 

Levett, Christopher, voyage to New 
England by, 355. 

Louis XVI., trial and character of, 46. 

Louisbourg, importance of the cap- 
ture of, 79. 


M. 


Maceguals, or Indians, in Yuca- 
tan, 95. 

Mackenzie, Commander, his defence 
before the Court Martial, reviewed, 
195 — his high character, 214 — 
desires Spencer’s removal, 215 — 
conduct of, when first informed of 
the mutiny, 219— orders the ar- 
rest of seven persons, 220 — writes 
a letter to his officers, 221 — con- 
curs with them and orders the ex- 
ecution, 222 — asks for a Court of 
Inquiry, 223 — their opinion given 
in his favor, 76.—arrested and 
brought to a Court Martial, 224 — 
reasons for reconsidering the case 
of, 225— ground taken by the 
counsel for the defence, 227 — true 
rule of law in the case of, 228 — 
authorities for this rule, 229 — 
enough to show apparent danger, 
231 — right of self-defence, 232 — 
testimony of the officers, 235 — not 
necessary to prove the actual guilt, 
236 — the acquittal by the Court 
ratified by public opinion, 238 — 
praise due to him, 239 — criticism 
on his official report, 240. See 
Mutiny and Somers. 

Mackerel fisheries, account of, 71. 

Mackinac, picturesque features of, 121 
ph came and Arch Rock on, 
122. 

Magdalen herring fishery , 67. 

Manesca, Jean, system of teaching 
Living Languages by, noticed, 510. 

Manhood, or Scenes from the Past, 
by W. Plumer, Jr., noticed, 247. 

Mann, Horace, his services in the 
cause of education, 150. 

Manufactures, Colonial, prohibited in 
1732, 298. 

Mar Yohannan visited by Smith and 
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Dwight, 170—by Mr. Perkins, 
175 — comes to America, 176. 

Marina, Dona, account of, 466. 

Maryland, annual message of the Ex- 
ecutive of, reviewed, 400 —- quota- 
tion from, 417. 

Massachusetts, attack on the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary in, 431. 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 
eighth volume of the Collections of 
the, reviewed, 352 —contents of 
the volume, 7b. — Gosnold’s at- 
tempt to colonize New England, 
353 — Weymouth’s voyage, 354 — 
Levett’s voyage to New England, 
355 — early laws of the colony, 
356 — character of the people, 2b. 
— governmentestablished by them, 
3597— authority given them by the 
original grant, 358—the charter 
transferred to New England, 359 
— character of the emigrants, 7b.— 
small number declared freemen, 
360 — English jealousy of the self- 
constituted republic, 361—vain at- 
tempts at tyrannical proceedings, 
362 — quo warranto issued, ib. — 
confederacy of the united colonies 
formed, 363—want of a code of 
laws felt, 364— representative sys- 
tem established, 365 — history of 
the steps for making a body of laws, 
366 — John Cotton’s code, 367— 
Nathaniel Ward’s, 368 — the latter 
adopted, 369 — Gleanings for New 
England History by Mr. Savage, 

372. See Body. 

Massaniello, the fisher boy, 79. 

McLane’s arrangement, 318. 

Merida, festival at, described, 90 — 
account of a house at, 92. 

Mexico, ancient, architecture of, 460 
— first expedition that landed in, 
461 — Grijalva’s landing in, 462 — 
conduct of females in, 467— de- 
scription of provinces in, 472 — 
early inhabitants and extent of, 
478 — forces employed against, 486 
— conclusion of the siege of, 487. 
See Cortés. 

Military Academy, account and de- 
fence of the, 269 — when founded, 
27) — not a college, but a military 
post, 271 — organization of the, 
272 — details respecting the disci- 
pline and management, 273 — an 
objection to the system of dis- 
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cipline refuted, 274—outline of 
the studies, 275 — mode of in- 
struction, 276 — rank taken by the 
graduates, 277 -- means of recrea- 
tion at, 278 — kinds of punishment 
inflicted, 279 —the system too se- 
vere, 280 — emulation excited at, 
231 — objections to the institution 
considered, 283 — number of its 
graduates who enter the army, 285 
— not an aristocratic school, 287— 
report of the Board of Visitors 
quoted, 274, 280, 263 — not a po- 
litical engine, 289— expenses of 
the, 291 — constitutional objections 
to the, 292. See Cadets. 

Miscellaneous Writings of T. Noon 
Talfourd reviewed, 333. See Tal- 
fourd. 

Missionaries, the American, the 
Nestorians sought out by, 157 — 
measures taken by, 166 — success 
of, among the Nestorians, 182 — 
commendation of, 184. 

Modern art in Germany. See Art 
and Raczynski. 

Monteith, Col., visits the Nestorians, 
165. 

Montezuma sends an embassy to 
Cortés, 469 — receives Cortés into 
the city, 475— killed by his own 
men, 425. See Cortés. 

Morris, Gouverneur, intercedes for 
Paine ,48 — his Diary quoted, 53, 
note. 

Morris, Robert, takes charge of the 
Finances, 40 — his Diary quoted, 
about Paine, 7b. 

Moses, his Judicials, by Cotton, 367. 

Muck Manual for Farmers, by S. L. 
Dana, noticed, 243. 

Munich, different artists at, 387, 

Munroe,Mr, his kindness to Paine, 50, 

Mutiny, Case of the Somers, re- 
viewed,195 — nature of the crime, 
196, 208 — sudden character of a, 
197, 213 — account of previous 
mutinies, 2b. et seg.— how punished 
by the laws of the United States, 
2U8 — narrative of the Somers 
case, 214— the plan of mutiny 
communicated to Wales, 217— 
paper in Greek characters found, 
219 — seven of the crew arrested, 
220 — written opinion of the of- 
ficers quoted, 221 — execution of 
Spencer, Cromwell, and Small, 
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222 — duty of a commander in 
case of, 235 — note on the, 512, 
See Mackenzie and Somers. 


N. 


Naples, British and American trade 
with, 329. 

Narvaez arrested by Cortes, 483. 

Naval history of Great Britain quot- 
ed, 202. 

Navigation Act, history of, 293 —in- 
tention and leading feature of, 294 
— evaded in NewEngland, 296 — 
adhered to after 1783, 309 — imi- 
tated in the United States, 316— 
but abandoned in 1815, 321 — evil 
effects of this abandonment, 322. 
See Commerce. 

Neighbours, the, extravagance of the 
romantic characters in, 137. 

Nestorian Christians, Perkins’s Res- 
idence among the, reviewed, 156 
— made known to Europeans by 
the missionaries, 157— description 
of their country, 158 — character 
and customs of, 159, 180 — called 
Chaldeans by the Pope, 159— 
when and by whom visited, 162 
— how made known to the Board 
of Missions, 166 — their eccle- 
siastics, 168 — translation of the 
Scriptures into their tongue, 7b. 
1¢2 — establishment of a mission 
among them, 171 — general re- 
marks on their country, 176—their 
occupation, character, and num- 
bers, 180 — their language and 
books, 181, 183 — success of the 
missionaries among them, 182. 
See Perkins and Oroomiah. 

New England, commerce of, 306 — 
early voyages to, 353. 

Newfoundland fishery, 80, note. 

New Jersey, instructions to the del- 
egates of, 312. 

Newport, early maritime importance 
of, 306. 

Niebuhr on the Nestorians, 157, 159. 

Nohcacab, annual election at, 97. 

Nore, mutiny at the, 201 — panic 
caused by, 203. 

Northern Lakes and Southern In- 
valids, by Dr. D. Drake, reviewed 
108 — quoted, 109, 118, 121 — 
routes pursued by invalids from 
the North and South, 111 — route 
to the Lakes from the South, 115 


Index. 


— beneficial effects of a voyage 
over the, 1 16 — changes of climate 
on the, 118 — historical associa- 
tions connected with the, i120 — 
depth of, ib. — temperature of, 121 
— excellent fish found in the, 123 
— a trip over them recommended 
to European travellers, 7b. — ad- 
vantages of extending the limits 
of fashionable travelling, 124 — 
foreigners who have made the 
tour of theLakes, 125. See Drake. 

Norway, travels of Steffens in, 443 
—a bridal ceremony in, 444 — 
scenery in, 445. 

Nova Scotia, trade with, 319. 


O. 


Olin, Dr. Stephen, Travels in the 
Holy Land by, reviewed, 491 — 
unacknowledged use of Dr. Rob- 
inson’s labors by, 492 — examples 
of plagiarisin by, 7b. — in respect 
to the Dead Sea and the tower of 
Hippicus, 493— his visit to the 
Holy Sepulchre, 494 — general 
character of his book, 495. See 
Robinson. 

Oroomiah, lake of, described, 167, 
177 — the city of, visited by Mr. 
Perkins, 174 — the plain of, de- 
scribed, 178 — productions of, 179 
— the city described, 7b. — success 
of the mission at, 184. See .Veste- 
rian. 

Otis, James, argues against writs of 
assistance, J3UU. 

Owen, John J., edition of Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis by, noticed, 505. 


Ws 


Paine, Thomas, Life and Services 
of, reviewed, | — reasons for con- 
sidering his character impartially 
now, 2 —his eventful career, 2b. 
—reasons of his coming to Ame- 
rica, 3— his birth and education, 
6 —his recollections of his boy- 
hood quoted, 7—his early infi- 
delity, 8— his employment in 
the Excise, 9 — his marriage, 7b. 
— cautiously recommended by 
Franklin, 10 — his song on the 
death of Wolfe, 11 — publication 
of “Common Sense”’ by, 13 — 
iis great effect, 14— quoted, 15, 











17 — its merits, 7. — recommends 
union among the Colonies, 19 — 
falsely accuses Washington and 
Adams, 20 —his plan for a con- 
stitution examined, 21 — his mili- 
tary career, 23 — his “ Crisis, ’’ 2b. 
— how it was written, 24 — its 
style and merits, 256— did not 
join the cabal against Washington, 
283— employed as clerk to a com- 
mittee of Congress, 32—dismissed 
for unfaithfulness, 33 — employed 
in Pennsylvania, 34—unpublished 
letter by, 35 — worth of his ser- 
vices in France in 1781, 39 — his 
claim of having suggested the 
Convention of 1787, 41 — rewards 
given him by Congress and the 
States, 42 — returns to England in 
1787, 43— his “Rights of Man’”’ 
published, 45 — outlawed in Eng- 
land and elected into the Conven- 
tion in France, 46—his vote on the 
king’s trial, 47 —imprisoned in the 
Luxembourg, 48 — publishes the 
Age of Reason, 49-— blasphemies 
by, 50 — little impression made by 
his infidel writings, 51 — again 
prosecuted in England, 52 — his 
libel on Washington in 1796, 54 
invited back to America by Jeffer- 
son, 509 — his personal habits in 
his later years, 56 — his deathbed, 
57 — his general character, 58. 

Panama, canal over the isthmus of, 
4380). 

Parcival, poem of, 379. 

Parsons, Mr., translation of ten 
cantos of Dante's Inferno by, no- 
ticed, 496. 

Periodical literature in England, in 
the last century, characterized, 
335 — stupidity of, 3386 — revived 
by the establishment of the Edin- 
burgh Review, ib. — multiplica- 
tion and brilliancy of, 337 — re- 
prints of the periodical essayists, 
338. 

Penobscot river discovered by Wey- 
mouth, 354. 

People, the liberties of the, 419 — 
right and wrong not affected by 
the will of the, 424. 

Pepperell leads the expedition against 
Louisbourg, 79. 

Perkins, Justin, Residence of eight 
years among the Nestorians by, 

reviewed, 156 — happy choice of 
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him as a missionary, 171 — merits 
and defects of his book, 172 — his 
journey, 173 — kindly received by 
the British embassy at Tabriz, 174 
— goes to Oroomiah, tb. — visits 
Mar Yohannan, 175 — farther pro- 
ceedings of, 176 — account of 
Oroomiah by, 179 — results of his 
mission, 184. See Vestorian and 
Oroomiah. 

Peters, Hugh, discourse on trade by, 
306. 

Peterson, Lieut., killed in a mutiny, 
209. 

Phelps, 8. Dryden, poems by, no- 
ticed, 253. 

Philadelphia, interesting history of, 
during the Revolution, 11. 

Philological Correspondence of Ger- 
man scholars, 191. 

Phips, governor of Massachusetts, 
79, 297. 

Pigott, Capt., killed in a mutiny, 
206. 

Pinckney, C., project for regulating 
commerce by, 313. 

Plumer, William, Jr., poems 
noticed, 247. 

Poetry for Home and School, noticed, 
507. 


by, 


Porter, Commodore, represses a 
mutiny, 211. 
Portugal, American and British 


trade with, 329. 

Potter, Alonzo, The School and the 
Schoolmaster by, reviewed, 149 
—account of the work and its 
merits, 151 — quoted, zb. 

Prescott's Conquest of Mexico, 483. 

President's Daughters, by Miss Bre- 
mer, reviewed, 128 — different 
characters in, 141 — happy sketch 
of Edla, 142 — of Count Alaric 
and Adelaide, 143—the least plea- 
sing of her works, 144. See 
Bremer. 

Prigg vs. the State of Pensylvania, 
case of, 409. 

Prussia, British and American trade 
with, 329. 


Q. 
Queen Charlotte, mutiny of the, 201. 
R. 


Raczynski on Modern Art in Germa- 
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ny, reviewed, 373 — his merits, 
374 — his account of Gassen’s 
painting of Walther cited, 377 — 


of W. Kaulbach, 383, 3386 — of 


Schwanthaler's works, 388, 393 — 
of Rauch and Schwanthaler, 393 
— of art at Dresden, 394 — merits 
and effects of his book, 395. 

Randolph, Edward, his conduct in 
Boston, 296. 

Rauch the sculptor, manner of, 388 — 
life and works of, 392. 

Reciprocity treaties made by the 
United States, 321 — injurious ef- 
fects, 322. See Commerce. 

Relation of the Poet to his Age, Hil- 
lard’s Discourse on the, noticed, 
508. 

Religion, cultivation of in 
young, 7. 

Rhode Island, affairs of, in 1787, 312. 

Rich, Mr., account of the Nestorians 
by, 162. 

Rietschel the sculptor, works of, 394. 

Ritter, Carl, Geography of Western 
Asia by, reviewed, 156 — size and 
merits of the work, 160 — defects 
of its plan, 26. — what it contains, 
161. 

Robinson, Dr., Biblical Researches 


the 


by, 491 — his results unfairly used 
by Dr. Olin, 492 — instances cited, 
ib.— his observations on the Dead 
Sea, 493 —on Bethesda and the 
Holy Sepulchre, 494 — great merit 


See Olin. 
to Vergennes 


of his work, 495. 
Rochambeau, letter 
by, 37. 
Rosier, James, account of Wey- 
mouth’s voyage by, 304. 

Ruffin, Edmund L., Essay on Calca- 
reous Manures by, noticed, 243. 
Rush, Dr., account of ‘* Common 

Sense’ by, 13 — writes an anony- 
mous attack upon Washington, 31. 
Russia, American and British trade 
with, 328. 
S. 


Saint- Gréal, a famous relic, 379. 

Sandwich Islands, History of, by J. 
J. Jarves, noticed, 256. 

Savage, James, Gleanings for New 
England history by, 372. 

Schlegel, F., account of, 450. 

Schletermacher, description of, 452 — 
his sermon on the queen’s death, 
453. 


Index. 


School and the Schoolmaster, by Dr. 
Potter and G. B_ Emerson, re- 
viewed, 149— circumstances un- 
der which it was published, ib.—a - 
proof of growing interest in the 
subject of education, 150 — quoted, 
151, 154 — self-forgetting spirit in 
which it is written, 155. 

Schulz, the Oriental traveller, visits 
the Nestorians, 163 — murder of, ib. 

Schwanthaler, Louis, account of, 387 
— works executed by, 388. 

Scott as a writer of fiction, 134. 

Sears, Barnas, and Edwards and Fel- 
ton, Classical Studies by, reviewed, 
184— compilation from F.G. Hand 
by, 191. See Classical. 

Selkirks, the, journey in the North- 
west by, 127. 

Sepulchre, site of the Holy, 494. 

Shakspeare, temporary misanthropy 
of, 343. 

Silliman, A. E., Gallop among Ame- 
rican Scenery by, noticed, 252. 

Sinai, true summit of, 492. 

Slavery, debates on, in the United 
States, 409. 

Small, intimacy of with Spencer, 
216 — conversation with, 218 — 
arrested, 220 — executed, 222. 

Smith, Capt. John, voyage to New 
England by, 82. 

Smith, Rev. Eli, and H. G. O. 
Dwight, letter of instructions to, 
166—- their route in visiting the 
Nestorians, 167, 169 — their print- 
ed report, 170. 

Social Compact, a Lecture on the, by 
John Q Adams, noticed, 245. 

Somers, Case of the Mutiny of the, 
reviewed, 195, — account of other 
mutinies, 197 et seg. — lesson 
taught by them, 213 — narrative of 
ihe Somers case, 214—description 
of the brig and crew, 7b. —a Court 
Martial ordered on the case, 224 
— conduct of the Judge Advocate, 
225 — counsel employed by the 
father of Spencer in the, 226 — 
necessary to put aside recent im- 
pressions and evidence in the, 234 
— Dana on the size of the brig, 7b. 
— note on the, 512. See Mackenzie 
and Mutiny. 

Southern Invalids. 
Lakes. 

Sparks, Professor, historical tracts 


procured by, 353, 354 


See Northern 








Speeches and Arguments of Webster 
noticed, 511. 

Spencer, Philip, character of, 215, 
238 — plans a mutiny, 216 — ar- 
rested, 219 — executed, 222 — his 
early career, 238. 

Spithead, History of the Mutiny at, 
reviewed, 195— general account 
of this mutiny, 200. 

Springs, The New York, change 
which has come over them, 112 
— modes in which travellers visi- 
ted them, 113 —railroads have 
abolished distinctions at, 114. 

St. Vincent, Lord, mutiny quelled 
by, 204. 

Steffens, Henrich, autobiography of, 
reviewed, 433 — birth and early 
home of, 434 — residence at Elsi- 
nore, 435 — his education out of 
doors, 436 — at school, 437 — his 
account of the manner in which 
the news of American indepen- 
dence was received at Elsinore 
cited, ib. — his life at Roeskilde, 
439 — at Copenhagen, 440 — his 
account of a popular festival cited, 
441 — university life of, 442 — 
travels in Norway, 443 — his ac- 
count of a bridal ceremony cited, 
444 — of scenery in Norway, 445 
— adventures of, 446 — his ac- 
count of Cramer cited, 447, — of 
F. H. Jacobi, 448 — of Schelling, 
449 — of Fichte and F. Schlegel, 
450—of Tieck, 451 — of Schleier- 
macher, 452, 453—of the troubles 
at Halle in the war of 1806, 454 — 
of Gall, the craniologist, 456—char- 
acter of the book, 458. 

Stephen, James, Essays by, noticed, 
S11. 

Stephens, John L., Travels in Yuca- 
tan by, reviewed, 86 — account of 
the antiquity of the ruins by, 88— 
route of, from Central America, 89 
—account of a festival at Merida 
by, quoted, 90 — account of opera- 
tions for strabismus, 94—of the 
submissiveness of the Indians, 95 
—of the annual fair at Yalacho, 
96 — of free government at Noh- 
cacab, 97 -- of an Indian land- 
owner, 100 — of the interior of an 
Indian hut, 101—- of the way of 
punishing an Indian, 102— de- 
scribes a revolution in Tekax, 103 
—— voyage in a canoe by, 105 -- 
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account of a shooting expedition 
by, 106—— variety of topics treated 
by, 108. See Yucatan. 
Sterne characterized by Talfourd, 349. 
Stockdale and Hansard, case of, 408. 
Stone, Edwin M., History of Beverly 
by, noticed, 242. 
Story on the common law, cited, 404. 
Street, Alfred B., poems by, noticed, 
253. 
Sugar Act, effects of the, 299. 


or 
Talfourd, T. Noon, Miscellaneous 


writings of, reviewed, 333—a pu- 
pil of Wordsworth, ib. — merits 
and beauties of, 334, 339 — first 
publication of, 338 -- defective in 
criticism, 339 —- his theory of im- 
agination objected to, 340 — in- 
vented through his admiration of 
Wordsworth, 341 -- disproved by 
examples, 342—his essay on 
Wordsworth quoted, 345 -- warm 
sympathies of, 346 —his remarks 
on Coleridge, 347—- on Sterne, 349 
—on Barry Cornwall, 350 — his 
tragedy of Ion, 76. — other poet- 
ical works of, 351. 

Tea, colonial trade in, 302. 

Tegnér, Bishop, translations from, 
191. 

Tekaz, account of a revolution in, 
103. 

Thomas, Governor, annual message 
of, reviewed, 400 — cited, 417 — his 
argument refuted, 418 — want of 
foundation for his reasoning, 422 
—on the salaries of the judges, 
430. 

Thorwaldsen, appearance of, 434. 

Tlascala, province of, subdyed by 
Cortés, 472 — description 6f the 
city, 473 — Cortés succoured in, 
485. 

Tieck, the poet, appearance of, 451. 

Titurel, poem of, 322. 

Tocqueville, M. de, visits the lakes, 
125. 

Tucker, Samuel, anecdote of, 80, note. 

Turkey, British and American trade 
with, 330. 


¥. 


Velasquez, governor of Cuba, sends 
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expeditions to Mexico, 462 — at- 
tempts to arrest Cortés, 465 — de- 
oo" of the dispute against him, 


Vera Cruz, first establishment of, 


468. 
Ww. 


ae the artist, life and works of, 

( 

Wadsworth, James, judicious libe- 
rality of, 149. 

Waldeck, book on Yucatan by, 89. 

Wales, James W., attempt of Spen- 
cer to seduce, 217 — measures 
taken by, 218. 

—— consecration of the, 373, 
382. 

Walpole, H., his opinion of the 
French, 44. 

Walsh, Dr., notices of the Nestorians 
by, 165. 

Walther von der Vogelweide, poems 
of, 374— conquers in a poetical 
tourney, 375 — adventures of, 376 
— his tomb, 377 — his habits and 
manners, 378— his later poems, 
379. 

Ward, Nathaniel, author of the Body 
of Liberties, 368 — his code adopt- 
ed, 369. 

Wartburg, poetical joust at, 375 — 
scenes at, 38]. 

Washington, quoted on the character 
of the foreigners in the American 
army in 1777, 6—cabal against, 
26 — mistakes by , 27 — anonymous 
letters against, 28— his letter to 
Laurens, 38— his letter in behalf 
of Paine, 42—his intimacy with 
Lord Dunmore, 301, note. 

Watertown, discontent of the people 
of, 364. 

Watson, Dr., “ Apology for the Bi- 
ble” by, 53. 

Webster, Mr., speech at Baltimore 
by, 326—speeches by, noticed, 
511. 

West Indies, British trade with, 320. 

West Point, academy at, 269. See 
Military. 


Index. 


Weymouth, Captain, Rosier’s account 
of the voyage of, 354. 
Wheaton, Mr., letter from, 382 — his 
letter on the Panama canal, 489. 
pe, Bishop, his Memoirs quoted, 
- 14 


Whittier, John G., poems by, noticed, 
509. 

Wilkes and Liberty, party of, 408. 

William and Kiburg, poem of, 380. 

Windham, on the Peace of Amiens, 
45. 

Winslow, Governor, complains of the 
Bostonians, 296. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, poems of, 
379 — his “« William and Kiburg,”’ 
380, 382— traditions concerning 
him, b.— character of his poetry, 
381. 

Wordsworth, effect of the writings 
of, 333, 342 — imagination of, 343 
—Talfourd on, 345. 


X. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, edited by John 
J. Owen, noticed, 505. 


 ¢ 


Young, Geo. R., on Colonial Litera- 
ture, Science, and Education, no- 
ticed, 250. 

Yucatan, Travels in, by J. L. Ste- 
phens, reviewed, 86 — unfair criti- 
cism on, 2b.— imperfect knowl- 
edge of the country, 88 — house- 
rent in, 92—food used by the 
Indians in, 938 — character of these 
Indians, 95 — their circulating me- 
dium, 96— how they elect officers, 
97— their way of catching an 
iguana, 99 — their character might 
be improved, 100 — other traits 
shown by them, 102 — relation of 
husband and wife among them, 
103— architectural monuments in, 
45!) — Cordova’s expedition to, 461. 
See Stephens. 
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